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GOVERNJEENT OF INDIA, 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


[Enclosures to Despatch No. 291 of 1916.] 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Statement showing imports into and exports from India of silL {raw and manufactured) from 

1SS4-85 to 1913-14. 

A 

Silk Raw (Imports and Re-exports) 


— 

Imports 

Re etpobts of Foreton 
SlliK 

,Net imports 

Qunntlt^ 

Valno 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


000*8 o( 

000*8 of 

000*8 of 

000*8 of 

000*8 of 

OOO’s of 


lbs. 


lbs 

£ 

lbs 

£ 

18S4 ST. 

1,832 


142 

30 

1,690 

408 

18S9 90 

2,300 

711 

no 

23 

2,244 

688 

ISO! 95 



95 

17 

2,398 

074 

1899 1900 


384 

91 

11 

1,604 

373 

1900 01 

2,535 


98 

13 

2,437 

066 

1901 02 

2,128 


00 

10 

2,068 

630 

1902 03 



85 

11 

1,654 

367 

1903 04 

1,544 


08 

0 

1,476 

380 

1904 05 



54 

10 

1,805 

479 

1905 00 


475 

09 

0 

1,677 

400 

1900 07 

1,422 

379 

105 

26 

1,317 

364 

1907-08 

2,051 

054 

83 

12 

1,968 

042 

1908-09 



74 

8 

2,094 


1909 10 


051 

73 

12 

2,267 


1910 11 

1 2,122 


70 

8 

2,052 


1911 12 



17 

0 

2,222 

700 

1912 13 


1,143 

50 

8 

3,623 

1,135 

1913 14 

2,504 

830 

21 

7 

2,643 

832 


Silk Raw (Indian) — (Exports) 


— 

Exports 

Quantity 

Value 


Thousands of 

Thousands of 


lbs. 

£ 

1884 85 

1,667 

309 

1889 90 

2,090 

427 

1894 95 

1,331 

336 

1899 1900 

1,940 

466 

1900-01 

1,604 

342 

1901 02 

1,936 

442 

1902 03 

1,990 

437 

1903-04 

1,862 

423 

1904-06 

1,344 

331 

1905-00 

1,779 

376 

1900 07 

1,943 

468 

1907 08 

1,943 

426 

1908 09 

1,834 

360 

1909 10 

2,076 

338 

1910 11 

1,861 

337 

1911 12 

1,760 

303 

1912 13 

1678 

278 

1913 14 

, 1,203 

166 

















UlAti OlJjJl mAJ.^IUJ!AUll;it£,tJ ( f OKTS AND JitE-EXPOBTSJ 


(Detai^ of SJk Manufactures wiU be found in Statements marked C^, C*, and O’ ) 



Impoets 

Re expoets 

Net impoets. 

' 

Value 

Value 

Value 


OOO’s of£ 

OOO’s of£. 

OOO’s off. 

1884 86 

849 

21 

828 

1889 90 

1,186 

39 

1,146 

1894 96 

862 

60 

792 

1899 1900 . 1 

763 

31 

722 

1900 01 , ! 

1,110 

36 

1,074 

1901-02 

990 

45 

946 

1902 03 

1,088 

49 

1,039 

1903 04 

1,222 

47 

'1,176 

1004 06 

1,412 

40 

1,372 

1905 00 

1,268 

43 

1,225 

1906 07 ' 1 

1,217 

46 

1,172 

1907 08 1 

1,423 

36 

1,387 

1908 09 , 1 

1,621 

28 

1,493 

1909 10 ' . 

1,611 

30 

1,481 

1910 11 

1,043 

37 

1,808 

1911-12 , ' 

1,709 1 

45 

1,724 

1912-13 

2,036 1 

66 

1,980 

1913 14 

1 

2,067 1 

f 

67 

2,000 


C 1 


Silk — ^Piece-goods 


1 

1 

Impoets 

Re expoets 

Net Impoets 

Quantity , 

1 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


000’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

000 8 of 


yds 

£ 

yds. 

£ 

yds. 

£ 

1884 86 

10,221 

747 

294 

, 16 

9,927 

731 

1889 90 

11,426 

949 

664 

36 

. 0,862 

914 

1894 96 

9,956 

624 

1,118 

66 

8,837 

668 

1899-1900 

8,212 

440 

481 

27 

7,731 

413 

1900 01 

17,416 

782 

641 

32 

6,876 

760 

1901 02 

12,626 

679 

787 

39 

rl,838 

640 

1902-03 

16,041 

741 

1,028 

46 

14,016 

r 696 

1903 04 

17,872 

808 

769 

40 

17,103 

768 

1904-06 

18,886 

832 

830 

37 

18,056 

796 

1905-08 1 

16,626' 

769 

886 

41 

14,640 

718 

1906 07 

16,403 

819 

889 

41 

15,614 

778 

1907 08 

18,657 

948 

706 

36 

17,961 

913 

1908 09 

19,726 1 

970 

644 

26 

19,182 

944 

1909 10 

21,664 

1,025 

667 

28 

21,097 

997 

1910 11 

24,826 

1,193 

654 

34 

24,172 

1,169 

1911-12 

26,496 

1,220 

764 

42 

26,742 

1,178 

1912 13 

29,820 

1,357 

897 

60 

28,929 

1,307 

1913 14 

27,338 

1,279 

1 

1,010 

68 

26,328 

1,221 









3 


C2 


Goods of silk mixed with other materials 



Imports 

Re hsports 

Net Imports 

Quantity 

Vnluo 

(Junntity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


OOO’s of 

OOO’b of 

/ 

OOO’b of 

OOO's of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 


yds 

£ 

yds 

£ 

yds 

£ 

1884 85 

1,858 

00 

85 

6 

1,773 

91 

1880 00 

3,078 

223 

53 

4 


219 

1804 05 

3,033 

107 

38 

‘3 

3,895 

194 

1800 1000 

3,034 

183 

70 

4 

3,604 

179 

1000 01 

3,250 

174 

67 

4 


170 

1001 02 

4,847 

241 

127 

0 

4,720 

235 

1002 03 

3,717 

182 

01 

4 

3,020 

178 

1000 04 

1,300 

224 

113 

0 

4,277 

218 

1004 05 

5,071 

202 

50 

3 

5,916 

289 

1005 00 

4,718 

231 

50 

2 

4,008 

229 

1000 07 

4,110 

205 

72 

3 

4,038 

202 

1007 03 

5,887 

320 

20 

1 

6,807 

319 

lOOS 00 


287 

20 

1 


280 

1000 10 


232 

30 

1 

4,638 

231 

1010 11 . , 

7,545 

372 

20 

2 


370 

1011 12 

4,840 

200 

28 

2 

4,812 

268 

1012 13 

7,201 

380 

06 

4 


385 

1913 U 

8,104 

404 

144 

7 

8,020 

467 


OS 


Silk yarn noils and warps, thread for seiving and other sort^ 


— 

Imports 

1 

Re exports 

Net Imports, 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


- OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 


lbs 

£ 

lbs 

£ 

lbs 

£ 

1884 86 

13 

0 



13 

0 

1889 90 

18 

13 


1 

18 

13 

1894-95 

06 

31 

2 

1 

03 

30 

1899 1900 

479 

130 

1 


478 

130 ' 

1900 01 

683 

164 

I 1 


682 

164 

1901 02 

804 

170 

2 

1 

802 

169 

1902 03 

908 

106 

1 


907 

166 

1903 04 

821 

190 

3 

1 

1 818 

189 

1904-06 

1,033 

288 

1 


1,032 

288 

1906 00 1 

1,051 

278 

1 


1,060 

278 

1900 07 

690 

193 

2 


094 

193 

1907 08 

423 

166 

1 


422 

166 

1908-09 

868 

204 

4 

1 

864 

263 

1909 10 

960 

^ 264 

1 

1 

949 

263 

1910 11 

961 

278 

4 

1 

947 

277 

1911-12 

984 

289 

4 

1 

980 

288 

1912 13 

1,213 

289 

6 

1 

1,208 

288 

1913 14 

1,227 

324 

9 

2 

1,218 

322 















SlLK-MAirCrFAOTUKES 


Exports — Indian Merchandise 



Piece goods 

Goods oe Silk mued 

■WITH OTHEE MATEELALS 

Othee 

j SOBTS 

Total Maktj- 
FACrnJEES 


Quantity 

Value 

■ 

1 Value 1 

1 

Value 

Value. 


OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

1 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of 

OOO’s of ! 

OOO’s of 


yds 

£ 

yds 

£ 

£ 1 

1 

£ 

1884-86 

3,467 

207 

120 

9 

3 

219 

1889-00 

1 2,330 

160 

184 

14 


174 

1894 95 

1,344 

87 

374 

24 

1 

111 

1899 1900 

1,217 

76 

221 

10 


86 

1900 01 

1,176 

74 

162 

10 


84 

1901-02 

864 

69 

196 

11 


70 

1902 03 

819 

66 

109 

8 


63 

1003 04 

677 

43 

162 

13 


66 

1904-06 

635 

38 

162 

11 


49 

1906 08 

646 

41 

136 

7 


48 

1906 07 

676 

40 

87 

6 


46 

1907 08 

616 

48 

88 

7 


, ss 

1908 09 

508 

39 

110 

9 

1 

49 

1909 10 

607 

44 

179 

10 


54 

1910 11 

662 

38 

260 

13 

• 

61 

1911-12 

417 

28 

326 

14 

1 

43 

1912-13 

461 

31 

374 

18 


49 

1913 14 

306 

22 

316 

16 


3S 








APPEfNDIX 11. 


Tlie figures lieie copied nre designed to illustrate the position of Bengal in relation to other 
countries up to 1916. 


Im'jmts to England 

{Milhmn’s Onental Commence) 

lbs 

1749— Turkey 

132,894 

East India and China 

43,876 

Italy 

36,301 

Straits 

14,897 

Spain and Portugal 

2,664 

Elanders 

1,407 . 

1765 — Bengal 

80,000 

1766 — Bengal 

196,000 

1767-1771— Bengal 

. 327,630 average 

1772-1775— Bengal . 

187,000 

1776-1785— Bengal 

660,000 

1776-1785— Turkey 

282,000 




Year 


Ra-vt Silk ntroKTED m- Gke.it BEiTAiir 





Bengal 

^ China 

Italy and Tur- 
ley 

Other parts 

1 

Tor VI 

1773 . 


lbs 

145,777 

lbs 

203,401 

lbs 

187,099 

lbs 

0,190 

Ibt 

512 407 

1774 


213,549 

276,781 

220,933 

2,010 

713 S7J 

1775 


208 881 

167,220 

272,782 

13,380 

002,27.' 

1770 . 

1 

516,913 

244,839 

515,235 

22,048 

121O8 035 

1777 

1 

1 

563.121 

221,902 

350,040 

42,451 

i,ns,H4 

1778 

1 

• 1 

002,904 

260,678 

133,636 

12,558 

1,015, S3t. 

1779 


737,660 

234,906 

850 

130,603 

1,103,819 

1780 


236,216 

301,300 

844 

209,557 

740,917 

1781 

• 

785,673 

301,301 

23,878 

288,900 

1,399,758 

1782 . 


77,010 

70,725 

37,894 

178,084 

373,313 

1783 

• 

' 011,071 

241,107 

140,800 

120,768 

1,122,802 

1784 


149,394 

' 100,602 

202,419 

74,088 

587,103 

1785 


324,307 

98,920 

245,230 

25,990 

091,453 

1780 ^ 

. 

252,985 

60,651 

222,176 

35,101 

51<9,812 

1787 


178,180 

306,878 

185,983 

21,583 

i 752,021 

1783 


305,905 

312,182 

148,922 

23,207 

i 790,270 

1789 

- 

427,263 

257,022 

148,682 

23,881 

„ 8.70,718 

17D0 


320,820 

210,005 

104;074 ' 

25,953 

757,758 

1701 


373,603 

203,639 

294,103 

. 38,288 

909,133 

1702 


380,107 

104,830 

358,600 

45,881 

889,318 

1703 


736,081 

106,435 

110,270 

8,210 


1791 


621,460 

99,360 

44,911 

1 

17 501 

083,228 

1705 


380,362 

154,690 

80,570 

110,995 

720,510 

1700 


347,930 

12 908 

10,045 

107,082 

187,1.3 1 

1707 


92,204 

78,620 

' 4,058 

91,491 

200,270 

1708 


353,394 

130,196 


241,295 

730,885 

1709 


044,819 

[ 03 604 

11,455 

520,591 

1,210,172 

1800 

* 

683,080 

02,385 

40,239 

117,802 

833,772 

1801 

• * 

444,802 

131,335 

02,264 


8,(1,901 

1S02 

• 

244,809 

75,588 

179,009 


092,801 






II })icl} 0 }unif of the EcMoimc Products of India Pago 195i 

Pxjwl'i from Itcvgal. 




Ills 


\U 

I'-'U 


io’'),no'5 

1820 . 

1,071,44? 



021,710 

1821 

990,463 



s;r),ooi 

1822 

1,042,617 

IMM, 

- 

108,r.2'l 

1827 

1,161,186 

IN'T 


I'n.riBTi 

1821 

931,649 

l.'-os 


•MS lbs 

1827 

919,436 



102,717 

1820 

1,237,023 

1^10 


r»si,7is 

1827 

1,026,039 

1M1 . 


10170(1 

1828 

1,136,309 

I'-IJ . 


0S2 127 

1820 

1,387,754 

IM t 


1 (W1 TiO 

18;i0 

1,186,163 

\^\ 1 


.s,i(.,'ir,o 

1871 

1,011,877 

I'^r. . 


S02 2M> 

1872 

956,458 

l^ir, 


770 7(.l 

18i:i 

750,980 

I^'IT 


’■|02 'ITi 

1871 

810,641 



1.1 iiO '(70 

1817 

727,535 



7r.l 027 



(J tt<t til ft if tlj 

lilt < rjiiirl'- 

(if “ rail m// frnin . 

hului from JS5d 

to JS91 Watt's Dictionary 



Page WD 


ir 



Year 

Quantity 

I'l 


1 llS.vil 1 

KS7 1-71 

2,223,917 

1 '• i'> •” 


1 Toll 77S 

1871-77 . 

1,656,015 

1 '' 


1 '.''0 1(.{ 

187.7-70 , 

1,310,569 

I*-'.'- ',>» 


1,217 ns 

187(1-77 

1,417,893 

3s.i‘) 


1 (i 70 .(i 0 s 

1877-78 

1,512,819 

(.1 


1 ‘('i7.(rio 

1878-7') 

1,321,599 



1 101 Sll 

1870 SO • 

1,401,506 

I'-'.j '.5 


1 22'^ (isi 

1880-81 

1,302,576 

1^'.’, r,i 


1, ll.'t o^O 

1881-82 

1,117,026 

i^r.j t.'i 


1 '■>‘'2 111 

l882-a7 

1,351,433 

1 ‘'u'l nt'i 


1 117 171 

1887-81 

1,602,812 

1 ''(ill (i7 


2 1 1.7 771 

1881-87 

1,564,101 

l^(,7-ti^ 


2,22(1,201 

1.887-80 

1,438,767 

lJ-(i^ti'i 


2,1(1 l.'t 17 

188(1-87 

1,583,924 

isri't 70 


2 UiS,172 

1887-.88 

1,625,177 

1S70 71 


2,ni..l0') 

1888-80 

2,121,914 

li^71-7J 


1,S')1,.122 

18.81-00 

2,089,762 

1S72-7 5 


2.2'11,.77.S 

18')0-11 

1,573,214 

'J'lic follow in<: t iblo 

gives tlio raw silk (Indinn produce) c\ 

.ported from India during' tko 

yc.iis 1S7!) 

lo ]S')1 — 





7 1 ir 

bilk 

Clmfanm 

Coooons 

Total 


lllB 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

IKT't SO 

r.03,210 

788,181 

40,815 

1,401,500 

IKSO HI 

fifiO.OOfl 

733,404 

18,447 

1,302,570 

IHSI S2 

130,322 

740,121 

28,583 

1,117,020 

ISSlRt 

501,070 

834,405 

23,462 

1,360,43 

ISBl HI 

072,710 

880,045 

44,060 

1,002,81-. 

IHKI Hfi 

531,205 

050,083 

82,713 

1,604,001 

JSBS SO 

158,071 

1,023,807 

50,880 

1,438,707 

ISHO K7 

440,515 

1,020,506 

113,814 

1,583,024 

1SR7 SR 

453,008 

008,235 

173,374 

1,026,177 

18KS 81) 

433,473 

1,313,874 

374,607 

2,121,014 

ISSn IK) 

503,425 

1,233,404 

202,843 

2,080,702 

1800 01 

454,280 

083,030 

136,805 

1,673,214 






im'pmts and ex'portB of raw silk hy sea into and from, British India. {Department of StaUstm, 

' India ) 




Imports of 

Re exports 

Exports of 


Inmorts of 

Re-exports 

Exports of 



, foreign 

of foreign 

Indian 


forei^pi 

of foreign 

Indian 



Bilk 

silk 

sQk. 


silfcr 

Bilk 

silk 



lbs 

lbs 

lbs 


lbs. 

Iba 

lbs. 

1860-51 

• 

1,269,974 



1883 84 

2,210,893 

130,373 

1,002,814 

1861-62 

• 

1,046,220 


1 Not 

1884-85 

1,831,702 

142,184 

1,667,101 

1862-63 

• 

1,041,612 


available 

1886-86 

1,732,669 

84,467 

1,438,707 

1863-64 

• 

1,340,690 



1886-87 

1,737,891 

124,606 

1,683,924 

1864-66 

• • • 

1,140,140 

Not 


1887-88 

2,698,697 

109,209 

1,025,177 

1866-66 

• • 

1,392,219 

available 

1,148,841 

1888-89 

2,046,669 

111,832 

2,121,912 

1866 67 


664,878 


1,766,778 

1889 90 

2,360,467 

116,261 

2,089,704 

1867-68 

• • 

1,438,630 


1,680,463 

1890-91 

2,406,239 

146,298 

1,700,011 

1868 69 


1,847,643 


1,217,438 

1891-92 

2,701,069 

119,919 

1,062,610 

1869-60 


1,149,492 


1,670,698 

1892 93 

2,292,846 

109,141 

1,820,233 

1860-61 


1,478,863 


1,966,666 

1893 94 

2,947,696 

113,069 

1,771,086 

1861-62 




1,101,844 

1894-96 

2,494,496 

96,642 

1,330,727 

1862 63 


1,601,366 


1,228,684 

1896 96 

3,030,646 

60,080 

1,792,429 

1863-64 


1,404,926 


1,369,666 

1896-97 

2,287,762 

88,050 

r< 

1,494,780 

1864-66 

« 

1,276,773 


1,682,341 

1897-98 

2,049,608 

00,664 

1,002,030 

1866 66 

• 

1,461,822 


1,446,163 

1898-99 

2,260,866 

72,832 

1,664,161 

1866 67 


1,491,687 


2,146,364 

1899-1900 

1,694,848 

90,795 

1,939,718 

1867-68 


1,627,996 


2,226,201 

1900 01 

2,636,377 

97,519 

1,004,276 

1868-69 


1,969,961 

68,932 

2,406,006 

1901 02 

2,128,483 

69,941 

1,936,701 

1869 70 


2,019,974 

226,249 

2,368,462 

1902 03 

1,639,189 

S'" 249 

1,989,822 

1870 71 


2,328,864 

148,760 

2,131,399 

1903 04 

1,644,316 

68,131 

1,862,310 

1871-72 


1,799,691 

94.646 

1,893,322 

1904-05 

1,868,709 

64,622 

1,343,063 

1872-73 


1,930,910 

142,361 

2,231,678 

1906 06 

1,646,696 

69,330 

1,779,316 

1873 74 


2,282,768 

168,313 

2,233,917 

1906-07 

1,422,467 

106,288 

1,043,438 

1874-76 


2,469,265 

74,764 

1,666,016 

1907-08 

2,060,839 

83,333 

1,943,120 

1876 76 


2,467,244 

100," 4 

1,310,669 

1908 09 

2; 168,468 

74,136 

1,833,044 

1876 77 


1,461,069 

1 ,597 

1,417,893 

1909 10 

2,330,186 

^ 72,617 

2,076,012 

1877-78 


2,102,9^0 

146,180 

1,612,819 

1910 11 

2,121,799 

70,280 

1,860,651 

1878 79 

• 

1,813,993 

206,110 

1,329,699 

1911-12 

2,239,106 

17,01 ' 

1,749,940 

1879 80 

• 

2,005,020 

271,698 

1,401,600 

1912-13 

3,678,837* 

Cu,lt>5 

1,077,841 

1880 81 


2,611,802 

207,030 

1,302,676 

1913-14 

2,663,720* 

21,371 

1,203,093 

1881 82 

• 

1,760,696 

167,486 

1,117,026 

1914-15 

2,303,331 

14,305 

610,282 

1882 83 

• • 

2,380,160 

103,912 

1,369,433 






0) +104,876 lbs waste 
(=) + 79,072 lbs „ 
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SilL Production 



N 


Average for five years 


- 


- 







1876 

to 

1880 

1881 

to 

1886 

1886 

to 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1 

Prance . 


11,220 

13,882 

16,224 

12,462 


18,744 

19,712 

17,100 

17,248 

13,610 

Italy 

• 


41,800 

60,720 

72,842 

70,620 

66,230 

87,648 

76,878 

68,904 

67,826 

04,162 

Spam 

• • • 

\ 


1,430 

1,892 

1,684 

1,980 

1,684 

1,694 

1,980 

2,200 

2,244 

1,600 

Austria Hungary ^ . 



3,366 

6,830 

/ 

6,182 

4,840 

6,346 

6,862 

6,050 

0,468 

6,082 

Brutia 

• • « 


1,870 

3,080 

4,092 

2,970 

4,632 

7,216 

7,816 

0,600 

9,130 

6,962 

Syria and Cyprus 


3,466 

6,170 

6,688 

6,380 

7,700 

11,440 

10,262 

8,260 

9,240 

10,780 

Salonica and Adrmnople 

• 

V. 

1,782 

2,222 

2,948 

4,180 

4,840 

B,m 

4,070 

3.410 

3,740 

2,630 

Bulgana*, Servia and other provinces 

•• 






650 

792 

990 

814 

Greece and Crete , 

• 

672 

418 

402 

660 

770 

990 

836 

924 

880 

940 

Caucasus . 

1 




4,180 

3,960 

4,400 

3,860 

4,070 

6,600 

6,280 



[ 

0,380 

4,610 

2,046 









'Persia’ and Turkey . 

J 








660 

1,050 

2,310 

i 

o 

Shanghai • 


72,336 

63,866 

60,676 

84,348 

89,462 

92,730 

83,314 

93,412 

86,470 

80.360 

J 

^ 1 
o 

& 

Canton 

• 

19,614 

19,668 

28,096 

26,422 

32,472 

28,292 

29,788 

34,100 

37,202 

40,920 

& 

Japan 


22,726 

29,920 

46,232 

65,868 

62,876 

69,070 

07,848 



77,154 


^Calcutta and Bombay ’ . 

• 

11,704 

8,932 

9,482 

6,038 

6,600 

6,314 



6,940 

0,402 

ToTtL IN Bales of 100 Ib 


194,790 

207,036 

266,202 

291,280 

297,830 

329,384 

316,124 

329,032 

318,912 

324,918 




t d. 

S (f 

s d 

J d 

e d 

^ d 

» d 

1 


r d 

Price per lb of No 4 Tsatlee 

[ 

28 0 

17 0 

16 0 

14 0 

13 3 

14 9 

11 3 

10 9 


10 6 

^{illinium anti Minimam* ^ 

1 

15 0 

13 9 

11 C 

11 9 

12 0 

11 3 

0 0 

9 0 


9 Cj 

1 


' t>^ore 1881 \raa Sncladed tnth Italy 

» n f 1500 tnere u ao account of silk from Balgana. 

Ixforo 1897 thoro U no account of exportation from Persia 


(EncyclopJ'dia jBntaniii^/ 
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n.nio ii.r.oi u.no 

10 1,100 100,010 08,000 

1,2.12 1,050 1,050 

7,021 7,020 7,350 

12,158 11,000 10,030 

10,010 11,770 10,780 

0,051 7,180 0,270 

1,070 1,730 7,700 

1,050 1,072 1,130 

10,010 10,780 7, '’20 

10,810 10,420 11,070 

00,7(.l 00,000 124,040 

40,1(H 1'1,000 02,320 

131,825 139,700 1 00,540 

7,150 7,480 5,600 


451,000 414,200 400,087 487,000 029,770 


II d « d t d g d g d s d g d 
10 0 14 0 13 0 13 3 10 0 17 0 11 0 

0 0 12 0 11 0 12 9 13 0 14 0 9 0 


• Hfforo IROO tilt' oxportntion from RhnnRlmi did not includo Tuwmh 

‘ Trom 1900 (lin oxportR from Indm moliidn CuBlimoro dllks coming W Bombay 

• Tlio prircn arc barM upon Iho Blue Elephant Chop, although qualit has deteriorated {n the past feiv j-earg 


O'oL XXV, llth Edition ) 
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The World’s Production. 

The following figures illustrate the trend of silk 'production during recent 
yeoA's {Bulletin des Boies et Soieries 1916) Production of Raw Sill in 
1,000’s of kilos 


1,000 kilos=27 matmds 




1909 

1910 

1911 

1912' 

1913 

1914 ] 


TFrance 

674 

318 

402 

' 606 

350 

405 


1 Italy . I 

4,251 

3,947 

3,490 

4,105 

3,640 

4,060 

I 






1 

1 

1 Spam 

82 

83 

88 

78 

82 

73 

1 

1 

1 

j^Austna Hungary 

378 

352 

350 

294 

273 

302 

pTurkey — Anatolia . 

665 

480 

685 

383' 

465 

346 


,, Syria and Cyprus . 

445 

540 

626 

400 

490 

430 


„ Rest 

125 

130 

160 

116 

136 

110 


,, European * 

380 

360 

376 

260 

85 

60 

n ^ 

Balkans 

223 

176 

170 

146 

135 

175 


Greece and Crete * 

60 

67 

62 

60 

186 

140 


Caucasus 

540 

620 

480 

395 

386 

'360 


Turkestan f • • 

340 

^ 293 

303 

258 

225 

86 

1 

^Persia f , . . . . 

260 

246 

300 

227 

210 

80 

‘ 1 

' Shanghai f 

6,185 

6,193 

6,940 

6,440 

6,765 

4,135 

1 

Canton f 

1 2,296 

2,637 

1,730 

2,260 

2,760 

1,920 

m ^ 

’ Japan t 

8,372 

8,935 

9,370 

10,867 

12,120 

9,490 


India t 

236 

230 

224 

168 

113 

34 

1 

Indo China t • • • 

•• 


16 

16 

> 12 

. 

16 

/ 

Totals 

24,610 

24,495 

24,570 

26,965 

27,320 

22,220 


• Salonika transferred from Turkey to Greece In 1013 
t Export, not production 


India is placed as exporting from 1909 — 1911 an average of 230,000 
kilos = 506,000 lbs but India produced in those years probably about 1,300,000 
lbs of raw silk, of which some 800,000 lbs was used internally. 


/ 





APPENDIX III. 


The folloAVing is the letter ±iom the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
proposing the new scheme of using selected fearers in place of completing the 
scheme for the issue of dibease-free seed from nurseries — 

Tiom J R Blackwood, Esq , LL B , 1 C S , Buectoi of Agriculture, Bengal 

Calcutta, the 7th January 191G. 

1 have the honour now to reply to Government letter No 657-Ii of the 
13th May 1913, m which I was requested to work out a coihplete scheme for 
eliminating disease from the Bengal silk- worm To accomphsh this, it is pro- 
posed to rear all the seed necessary for the province under the supervision of 
Government ofhcers In other words, every moth will be subjected to micros- 
copic examination before its eggs are used With a view to this object, I 
pointed out that, m order to estimate the amount of seed necessary for the 
whole jirovince, it was necessary to find out the area under mnlberry m the 
Province A census of mulberry lands has accordingly been taken of the four 
districts of Malda, Murshidabad, Rajshahi, and Birbhum and the area has 
been found to be 18,54:7 acies In the rearing districts of Midnajmr, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, Nadia and Bogra, tlie area is 650 acres The total area for the 
province is theiefore 19,197 acres The amount of seed necessarj^ for the 
province is obtained by the following calculation Piom each acre of mulbeii}’' 
360 kalians of cocoons can be reared The total annual outturn of cocoons can 
therefore be put down at 6,910,920 kalians The quantity of seed needed to 
supply this amount is one hundredth part of the total, or 69,110 kahans 

2 It is calculated that a cential nursery will not be able to supply more 
than 3,000 kahans of seed cocoons per annum Supposing it were decided 
therefore that the entire seed nccessaiy foi the whole province 'should be sujd- 
plied by Government, 22 cential nurseries would be required for the purpose 
Since my letter of the 19th June 1912, I have discovered, however, that in 
France, Italy, Japan and China, GoA'ernment in no case attempts to supply 
the entire seed required The principal quantity is supplied through pro- 
fessional rearers working under Government supervision Further, it is 
most important that the existing professional silk-Avorm rearers should not 
be ruined by the action of Government This would be Avhat Avould happen, 
if the scheme as originallv conceived weie carried into efi’ect I theiefore do 
not propose to open any new nuiseiies The new nurseries m Bogra and 
Malda which we have recently opened were absolutely necessary for reasons 
other than the mere supply of seed The Bogra nursery is absolutely neces- 
saiy for supplying chotapolu seed to the other nurseries, and the Malda nur- 
seiies aie necessary foi the exchange of nistaii seed I har^e already reported 
that the system Avhich was in vogue previous to the ojiening of these nurseries 
of depending foi seed supply on village seed was most unsatisfactory and a 
very great improvement has been eftected )iy the introduction of the system 
of interchange of seed between nurseries 

3 We have at present 7 nurseries (excluding Bogia) and I propose to 
rear about 10,000 kahans of seed cocoons from each nuisery with the aid of 
piofessional leaieis under Government supervision This means that the 
Supeiintendent of each nursery will have to see that about 75 kahans of seed 
cocoons aie given to selected professional rearers for the purpose of selling 
the next generation for seed only and not for filatuies Each nurseiy there- 
foie through professional rearers will thus produce about 7,500 kahans 
annually 

4 It is proposed that the seed reared in the houses of professional rearers 
should be subjected to the same supervision as that reared in the nurseiies 
In other woids each moth rvill be examined by the Pasteur system It is cal- 
culated that a selected leaier will be able on the average to rear seed cocoons 
from 3 kahans of nui&ery seed and a supervisor will be able to'control flora 




I — Statement of Capital Expenditure 


Llilc cf Iwustiy 

Kumber ol existing houses 

Cost 

already 

heurred 

Proposed number of 
houses to be cons- 
tructed 

Coat to 
he in 
corred 

Existing 

quantity 

of 

mulberry 

lands 

Cost 

already 

in 

curred 

Proposed 
area of 
new 

mnlberr; 

to be 
extend- 
ed 

Cost to 
be In 
curred 
for the 
proposed 
ox ten 
Sion of 
now 

mulberry 

lands 

Value ol 
Khas- 
mohal 
land 
trans- 
ferred to 
this 
depart- 
^ ment 

c 

Capital 

cost. 

Beiiabks 

1 

2 

■ 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Berhampur Central 

Nursery In tbeMnr- 
Bbidabad District 

Kuniflrpux Central 

Nursery 

Cbandanpur Central 
Isursjrv 

riflBbarl Central Nur 
8^ In 3Ialda Dl^ 
trict 

\ 

Bearing houses, 7 

Seed cutting house, 1 

Store house, 1 

Dnila chandrakee slieds, 7 

Overseers’ quarters, 2 

llcnials quarters, 4 

Pucca cook sheds, 2 

Pucca Assistant Superin 
tendent s quarters, 1 

Pucca Overseer s quarters, 1 

Total 

Bearing houses, 3 

Seed-cutting houses, 2 

Store houses, 2 

Farm Superintendent s 

quarters, 1 

Farm Superintendent's 

cook shed, 1 

Overseer’s qrmrters, 1 

♦4 

Overseer's cook shed, 1 

Total 

Bearing houses, 3* 

Dalla chandrakee sheds, 3 

Farm Superintendent's 

quarters, 1 

Overseers quarters, 2 

Menials quarters, 2 

Total 

Bearing-houses 6 

Seed-cutting house 1 

Store-house, 1 

Dalla chandrakee shed, 3 

Farm Superintendent s 

quarters, 1 

Overseers quarters 3 

Menials quarter* 3 

Cook dieds 3 

AssLctant Soperlntcndent s 
quarters 1 

Total 

Bb 

14,000 

1,000 

1,B00 

1,000 

500 

400 

1,500 

Superintendent, Blr 

P 0 Choudhery’a 
quarters, 1 

IBS 

6,680 

Bighos 

66 

Bs 

4,620 

Bigbas 

4 

Bs 

280 

1 

Bs 

8,520 

Bs 

Bought from the 
Eastern Bengal 

State Ballway 

during 1900 10 

• 3 new and 2 old 
unCt for hot ueathcr 
and season 

hired from Messrs. 
Anderson, Wright 

A Co 

\ 

19,000 


6,680 


4,620 


280 

8 520 

40,000 

8,140 

3,000 

3,000 

1,600 

60 

200 

50 

Assistant Snperin 
tendent’s quarters, 1 

Bearing houses, 4 

1,900 

8,800 

35 

2,450 

35 

2,450 

Bentcd 


16,050 


10,700 

■ 

2,450 


2 450 


31,650 

t 6,200 

450 

1,800 

600 

200 

Bearing bouses, 4 

Assistant Superin 
tendent e quarters,! 

10,080 

l,90d 

SO 

2,100 

40 

2,800 

Bented 

J 


9,150 


11,980 


2,100 


2,600 


20 030 

12,400 

1,300 

1,500 

450 

1 700 

760 

900 

200 

1,700 

Overseers* quarters, 2 
Bearing houses, 2 

600 

6 600 

67 

3,990 

18 

/ 

910 

9,000 


20,900 


6,200 


3 900 


910 

9,000 

40,000 


Total 






























I — Statement of Capital Expenditure — coutmuod, 


^nmc ct Nurwn 

I\uml*cr of cxi'tinp 

1 

Co^t 

nlmd\ 

neurreJ 

Propo^otl numlwr of 
hou«i^ to he con 
structed 

Cost to ( 
bu In 
currrU 

htlallni; 

riiinnlltj 

ol 

miill)ciT> 

Iniida 

Cost 

nlrcndj 

In 

curred 

rroposed 
area I 
of non 1 
mulbcrrj 
to bo 
extend 
cd 

Cost to 
bo In 
enrred 
for tlio 
proposed 
exten 
sloD of 
nca 

muibcrrj 

lands 

^ nluo of 
Kims 
inohal 
land 
; tmus 
ferrod to 
this 
dojmrt- 
nicnt 

Capital 

cost 

Elmauks 

1 

n j 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 



ii« 


n» 

1 

Blghas 

Us 

lllRlins 

Ha 

Ea 

El 


\niritl Cinlril Nur-^r^ 

Hi nrinc Itotiers 4 

11,400 

IloitlnR lioH r*, 1 

7,000 

so 

4,100 



8,000 




'M'<Hl*cuttlnK boil"'' 1 

l.TlKt 

A^'^Ktant huprrin 
leiulcnt a quarters, 

1 

2,000 









‘^torr hou'r, 1 

I SIHI 

0\rrMTrr qiiartcrs, 2 

500 




1 

1 





NorM-n ‘'nprnntf nJcnl e- 

fjuin< r*. 1 

AOOO 









' 


ONcrvor* qunrl^'r^ 2 

WKl 











Pnlh cljniulnl.rr J 

3(K) 











Mmlnls qinricr?, 1 

KKl 





j 






Total 

K.t'OO 


10.100 


4,100 



8,000 

40,000 


JllrsanJ rcnini \ur 
MOt JUiJdialil Vis 
I'icU 

Itnrine limi ^ 0 

’Jml ciidlnc liouv 1 

lo300 

I.SOO 

IteirlnE lioufc, 1 

As*Wint huprlii 
tcnJrnt a ijuartir, 

1 

2 70(» 

1 2000 

GO 

4,200 

10 

700 

Eented 




Store-house, 1 

1,000 




1 





i 

1 


Tout. 

18,400 


4,700 


4,200 


700 


28,000 


< 

Bogra Kuitcry 

RnrlnK Iiou5C5, 5 

8,000 

llcnrlnR liouaca, 5 

0,0(K) 

51 

3,570 



Bented 




0\cr«err s quartern, 1 

JOO 

^^l^serJ Supcrlntcn 
dent 8 quarters, 1 

2,500 









0\cr»ocr’#i cook-clietl, 1 

200 

Oscracct s qunrtpiB, 1 

300 









Dalla chnndmkoc shed, 1 

IGO 

- 










ilcnlaU* quarters, 1 

150 










' 

Total 

8,800 


11,800 


3,D70 




£4,170 


KtUItha Central Nur 
BCiy In Blrbhum Dlfl 
trict, 

Bearing houses, 3 

Sced-cutUng house, 1 

5,000 

1,600 

Bearing houses, 4 

Assistant Suporfn 
tendent B quarters 1 

10,400 

1,800 

BO* 

8,670 

40 

2,800 

Bonted 


• Out of which 20 
higlias to be given 
up being old mul 
berry land 


Dalla ebandrakeo shed, 1 

150 











Overseers quarters, 3 

780 











Menials* quarters, 1 

100 




1 






-- 

Total 

8,230 


12,200 


3,670 


2.800 


20 800 



GRAND TOTAL 

1,10,230 


74 300 


28,600 


9,940 

25,620 

2,66,650 
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Statement of capital cost for mulberri/ plantation incurred and to he incurred. 


Name of district- 

Nome of XnrsetT 

Cost already incurred 

Cost to bo incurred. 





Be. 

Rs. 

Murthiiabad . . • 

. 


Berhampur ..... 

4,200 

1,050 




Knmnrpor . . ' . 

3,000 

2,000 




Chandanpnr . ' . 

3,000 

2,000 

Matia . ... 

. 


Biasban 

4,000 

4,000 




Amnti ... 

4,000 

All 

Eajshnhi 



Jlirgnnj 

4,000 

' 2,000 

Beyra . • 

. 


Bogra . 

' 3,000 

, A'lf 

Jitrihum 



Knhtha 

3,000 

3,000 




TotUj 

28,200 + 

14,050 






=^42,250- 




Add cost of Statement No I 

• 

2,50,050 




GRAND TOT/U. 

2,08,000 


1 1 —Statement showing the n umber of quarters to he provided for the whole sencuUitral staff of Bciigal. 


Name n! Nuirerj 

Name of Officer 

Pnj 

Admissible 
outlay on 
quarters. 

Number of 
quarters 

Cost of budd 
mg nlloMiHl 
by paj 
of staO. 

• 

Approti- 

mate 

estimated 

amount 

required 

Annual 
rent ohargo- 
ablo 





Ra 

Rb 


Rb 

Rs 

Rb a i 

li.-fluti)jHir . 

• 


Siijx nntciidrnt Fen- 
culliirc, Bcrlnnipar 
Central Jsunw rj 

200 to 400 

C,C80 

ono 

0,080 

0,080 

400 n 2 

Kumirpor 


• 

X'Hisfnnt farm 

‘'iiix'nntcndcnt 

1 

50 

1,000 

ono 

1,180 

1,000 

00 0 0 

C*! J’inj'nf 


• 

A'-'litaiit 1 arm 

Supr-nntt ndf at 

no 

1,000 

ono 

1,180 

1,000 

60 0 0 


• 


A'^tant lorm i 

Supi rinlcndcnt 

50 

1,»K*0 

ono 

1,180 

1,800 

OO 0 0 

Atnri'i . 

• 

• 

> Arij>tant 1 arm 

I ‘'Ui*-nnti*ndcnt 

50 

1,000 

ono 

1,180 

2,000 

00 0 0 




j OTcr<>^' . 

1 

15 

300 

tuo 

250 

500 

18 0 0 
oacli. 

I'tii’j'i 

• 

• 

j I>-5 - 

1 

15 

300 

tu-o 

3(X) 

cot; 

18 0 0 
CACji 

5' *-,11} 


• 

j \i-) tint larrn 

( I'd* 

50 

1,000 

ono 

750 

2,000 

00 0 0 


• 

• 


75 to Ifo 

l.fi75 ! 

ono 

1//-0 

2.VI0 

112 fl 0 




J 0->frr«*" , * , 

J ; 

1 

f 

15 

1 

i 1 

3<i0 , 

1 

ono 

250 

350 

18 0 0 





j 

1 

It. 150 1 

20.230 



tn '■’’i'.rrfTt f nfci'inr; fsfttit ) 













in — Slatcmcul cowpanug ihc present 'iealc and the scale proposed when de scheme is m final loorhng ordei'. 


r,n c..t r.y "’Z.Z'”' 


1— ori’icn 01' RUri'lllNTllNDIlNl' OF SERICULTURE 


1 lloulCUrk 
1 imlClorl 
1 clerk 
1 r)nUr\ 

1 i'< on 


R« R-< A 1 

ro CO 0 0 1 Hoitl Clerk 

no—rni lb C 1 1 2ml dork 

20 20 0 0 1 TjpiBt 

b 8 0 0 1 Duflri 

'■ 0 (t 0 2 Peons 

1 Wnlchmnn 


2 I’rolnlioncrA under 
(niniiifj for Ansrslnnl 
Sn(M'riutondent 


Rs 

7C 

CO 

80 

8 

9 ench 

8 

CO ench 


Ra A p 


1 10 C 1 


Rs A P 
7C 0 0 
CO 0 0 
30 0 0 
8 0 0 
18 0 0 
8 0 0 
100 0 0 


2S9 0 0 1C8 10 8 


1 Sni'cnnU nili nt 
1 A’i'-i'-tsnt 
I ln'iicrtor 
9 N\ir-cn men 

1 Scneultuisl Incln r 

2 11 stthinen 


1 11 — lirnit \MPUR CEN I'U \L NURSERY 

2(^ — 111 — 100 1 111 0 0 1 Sn j>criniondent 200 — 10 — 40o| 330 0 0 

CO Co 0 0 1 Aasialsnl W) CO 0 0 

10 30 0 0 b OvcrHccrs 13 each 00 0 0 


ICnch 135 0 0 7 SuporMsora 

‘23 23 0 0 1 Sonculturnl lonelier 

7 ench !•} 0 0 1 Wntchnmii 

1 Peon 

584 0 0 Totai, 


15 ench 00 0 0 

25—1—40 233 0 0 

each 

25 25 0 0 

8 8 0 0 

8 8 0 0 


744 0 0 100 0 0 


1 Inspector 


111— KUMAPPUR (TNTRAL NURSERY 


30 0 0 


1 Siijicrmlendent 

75—5—100 

93 12 0 

1 Assislniit Siipenn 
lendeiit 

50 

50 0 0 

7 Sii pen mors 

25—1^0 

ench 

233 0 0 

0 Overseers 

15 each 

90 0 0 

Total 


400 12 0 


IV — CHANDANPUR CENTRAL NURSERY 


1 Oversscr 

2 Nnrsqi^' men 


50 CO 0 0 1 Suponntondont 

15 onoh 30 0 0 1 Assistant Suporin 

tondoiit 
7 Supervisors 


0 Ovorsoora 

1 Watohmnn 

80 0 0 , Tot 


75— I>— 100 93 12 0 

50 50 0 0 

25— 1-^0 233 0 0 

each 

15 each 00 0 0 


8 0 0 

474 12 0 394 12 0 
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Xn — Statement comparing the present scale and the scale proposed when the scheme is m -final worlcing order — cohti 


Present scale 


Pay. 


1 Assistant Snperm- 
tendent. 

1 Overseer . 

2 Nursery-men 


Totai. 


2 Nursery-men 
G Oicrseers 


Tot VI 


Es 

30 

16 

16 


Cost. 


Proposed scale 


Pay 


Cost per 
month 


^Increase 
per month. 


Decrease per 
month. 


V— KALPTHA CENTRAL NURSERY. 


Rs A P 
30 0 0 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 


CO 0 0 


16 each 
16 each 


1 Snpermtendont 

1 Assistant Snperm- 
tendent. 

7 Supervisors 
C Overseers 

Totau 


Rs. 

76—6—100 

60 


26 — 1^0 

each 


16 eaeh 


VI — PIASBARI CENTRAL NURSERY 


30 0 0 
76 0 0 


105 0 0 


1 Supermtendent 

1 Assistant Snperm- 
tendent 

7 Supervisors 


6 Overseers 
1 Peon 
1 Watchman 

Total 


76—5—100 

60 

26—1—40 

each 

16 each 

8 

8 


VII — ASIRITI CENTRAL NURSERY 


6 On ... 

15 each 

75 0 0 ^ 

1 Sopormtendent 

76—6—100 

93 12 0 




1 Assistant Suporm- 

60 

60 0 0 




tendent 






7 Supervisors . 

26-1-40 

233 0 0 





each 





0 Overseers 

16 each 

90 0 0 




1 Peon 

8 

8 0 0 




1 Watchman 

8 

8 0 0 



76 0 0 

Total 


482 12 0 



\Tn —A 

IRGANJ CENTRAL NT 

JRSEP.y 


1 1 

110—2(6 

222 8 0 

1 Sapenntendent 

110—16—246 

222 8 0 

• '* Ov 

26 e, ch 

60 0 0 

1 ./V^aLstant Supenn- 

60 

60 0 0 




tendent 



Z '>u"-rry d'c 

16 esrh 

45 0 0 

7 SapervLiors . 

26—1—40 

233 0 0 





each 



10 eaeh 

SO u 0 

C Overseers 

16 each 

00 0 0 

^ 1 ' f • p- * * 

, S evb 

C4 0 0 

1 I’eon 

8 

8 0 0 

IS'*'! , 

1 0 

0 0 0 

1 

1 Watchman , 

8 

8 0 0 



1 47.) S U 

Total 

• 

CII 8 0 

i 


Rs A. P 
93 12 0 

60 0 0 

233 0 0 

90 0 0 


Rs A p 


4CG 12 0 


93 12 0 
60 0 0 

233 0 0 

90 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 


482 12 0 


400 12 0 


Rs. 


377 12 0 


407 12 0 


m 0 0 
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III ~Slaleimnt eompanng the present scale and the scale proposed when scheme is in final woiJang orde ) — coucld 


Present scale 

Pay. 

Cost 

I 

Proposed scale 

Pay 

Cost pel 
month 

Increase 
per month 

Decrease per 
month 




IX 

A P 

■RnnT? A msTirru AT. ■Mrmcu'r? V 


— 



Bs 

Rs 


Es 

Es A P 

Es A P 

Es. 

1 Assistant Superin- 

tendent. 

76 

75 

0 0 

1 

1 Superintendent 

75—5—100 

03 12 0 



3 Nursery-men 

15 each 

46 

0 0 

1 Assistant Superin- 
tendent 

60 

60 0 0 







1 Supervisor 

26—1—40 

26 0 0 







4 Overseers 

16 each 

60 0 0 



1 




1 Peon 

8 

8 0 0 







1 Watchman 

8 

8 0 0 


- 

Total 


120 

0 0 

Total 


244 12 0 

124 12 0 



Statement of annual average recurring cost of nurseries 


Name of Nursery 

Establish- 

ment 

Travollmg 

tJlowance 

Cultivation 

Eepairs 

Disinfec- 

tion 

Contingent, 
postage 
stamps, 
punkha-pul- 
lor, oooly 
hire, etc 

Total 


Bs 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es. 

Es 

Es 

Berhampur 

8,928 

600 

1,000 

400 

1,000 

600 

12,928 

Piasban 


600 

1,600 

400 

1,000 

600 

- 9,796 

Chandanpur 

6,700 

200 

1,200 

400 

1,000 

600 

9,000 

Kumarpur 

6,004 

200 

1,200 

400 

1,000 

600 

8,904 

Bogra 


200 

700 

400 

180 

260 

4,670 

Mirganj 

7,332 

400 

1,600 

400 

1,000 

600 

11,232 

Kahtha 

6,004 

200 

1,200 

400 

1,000 

600 

8,004 

Amriti 


400 


400 

1,000 

600 

i),696 

Office of Supenntendenl of Serioul- 


300 




1,000 

4,768 

tnre, Bengal 







- 

Superintendent of Serioulturo, 


2,600 





8,020 

Bengal’s salary 








Total 

60,088 

6,400 



7,180 

4,760 

87,918 


rv — Cost for each Central Nursery to disinfect the houses of professional rearers and supervise the rearing of 7,500 

hahans of seed 


Name of distnot 

Name of Nursery. 

Cost 

. Eemakks 

Murshidabad 

Berhampur 

Es, 

1,000* 

To rear 7,600 kahans of seed cocoons by selected professional rearers 


under the continual supervision of an Assistant Farm Supenn- 
tendent and seven Supervisors and under tho occasional supervision 
of the Farm Superintendent, 25 rearers may bo'solcctod to rear seed 

Kumarpur 

1,000 


Chandanpur 

1,000 

for each nursery, of which granting oven although 6 men fail to 
rear seed for such reasons as accidental fire, storm, from want of 

Malda 

Piashan 

1,000 

mulberrj' or flood, etc , ns usual, 20 rearers inll bo able to raise the 
7,500 kahans Tho cost for disinfeetmg 25 rcanng houses dunng 


Amnti 

1,000 

four crops in a year and supplymg wire nettmg and thread nets 




would be at least per year Es 1,000 

Eajshahi 

Mirgan] 

1,000 

- 



The expenditure on Bogra will bo incurred for 40 rearers annually for 

Birbhum 

Bogra 

Kahtha 

1,000 

each villago rcanng house at Es 4-S 0 each. Tho other nursencs 
will be supphed with chotapolu seed by the Bogra nursery The 

Bogra 

180 

remainder required bv the public will ho eupplied by profeB^^ional 
rearers 



Total 

7,180 


* Composed as follows — 

(1) Thread nets Es 500 

(2) Copper sulphate and sulphur and wire nets Ks 600 


VOL III. 
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i'llOVISlONAL St\T1'MCNT BY Mr MaXWELL-LeFROY FOR THE BENGAL SlLK 
CoMJiiTTiL Meeting, January 10th, 1916 

1 Tlie j)osiUQn at the end of 1915 is as folloi\s - - 

(1) Niu'benes exist at 7 localities, having a total of 32 learing houses, and 

biglias of cultnated mulberry, in 1914-15, these issued 8,142 (produced 

10.500) kalians of cocoons, capable oi pioducing 16,000 maunds of green 
Loeooiis, Iheie aie 19,147 acies of land under mulbeny cultivation, giving 
alxnit 100,000 maunds of green cocoons, thciefore the present nurseries now 
supph sumo 16 per cent ol the seed lequiied The nurseries are now shoit 
In 17 ol their lull numbei of houses, with 49 houses, it is estimated by 
liio Silk Sujici intcndcnt that 24,000 kalians should be pioduced, le, there 
sluuild now be 15,700 kalians pioduced, on the existing houses, on the 
existing acicage, 356 bighas should give a big bund of 5,696 maunds of 
Ic.it, Ol 19.93() maunds in all in the '\ear these should yield 11,392 kahans 
in one bund oi 39,872 in all But 32 ie.uing houses each with 8 ghoias of 
woims will not piodiice one bund of more than 7,680 kahans or 28,160 in 
all 111 the Mxii It a])pe<iis as it thcie is a gieat difteience between the 
.ulual output and lliat thcoicticalh possible on llie basis ol mulbeny available 
Ol real mg hoiiscb aiailable 

At the s.unc tunc, supposing the houses weie lully occupied and the full 
}ield obUiiiied, tlie possible ouljmt fiom the area of land is as much as would 
be absoibed now <ind about hall that leqniied for the whole aiea Ghose 
estimates that 69,000 kalians aie leqiiiiccl foi all Bengal Latent estimated 
that a big bund sujiply of 30,000 kahans and a total of 100,000 for the whole 
)cai would be needed it k>oks as it better pioduction on the existing nur- 
seiics would do a laige iiart of this The pioMsion of 17 moie leanng houses 
would luodiice anothei 4,080 kahans in the big bund or 14,960 more in all 
in the }eai w/iirh would be 11,760 in one bund, oi 43,120 in all, allowing 
20 pel cent foi accidents, rejections, etc , deduct 8,600 kahans, giving 
34,500 kahans, which is just 50 per cent of the lequired total 

The cost oi 17 moie houses w'ould be ovci Es 42,000 at Rs 2,500 each 
(Blackwoods Estuii.ite is Buildings 74,360, Land 9,940 and Cultivation 
14,050 Total 98,350, this includes oveiseeis’ quaiters) and there would be 
the extia laboui, mostly of the dieaper kind 

(2) Selected I Carers — The numbei A'aries, but it is noiv 29 and would be 
in all about 35 to 40, assuming each supeivisor (10) to look after 4 selected 
icaieis Each can turn out 120 kahans seed at a bund, say 360 kahans m all, 
a total oi 10,440 now oi 14,400 eventually The cost of the supemsion in all 
is Es 250 per month, oi Es 3,000 a year, and theie is the cost of the wire 
gau/c, disinfecting, etc At the present time the selected rearers could not 
pioduce more than 16 pei cent of the leqiiired amount 

(3) The nui senes now' produce 10,500 and issue 8,000 kahans, and when 
fully Avoiked according to the Silk Supeiintendent should turn out 24,000 
theie lemains 45,000 kahans to be got it the nuiseiies aie completed and woik 
a I the Superintendent’s estimate or 54,000 if they are not 

It Avill require then another 83 selected rearers if the nurseries are com- 
pleted or 111 it they are not, entailing a fuither 21 or 28 overseers accordingly 

(4) The estimates of the total cost of the nui senes, required to produce 
69,000 kahans of seed cocoons, oi of nurseries 'phis selected learers are 
apparently difficult to piepare, the estimates of the original nurseries, the 
levised estimate of the Director of Agriculture in 1915, the amended estimate 
of 1915 vary I'ery much the original m 1912 was a capital cost of 3,48,000 , the 
revised in 1915, a capital cost of 8,21,964 the amended of 1915, a capital cost 
of Es 3,03,000, allowing for what has been done between 1914 and 1915 I 
assume the enormous total of 1915 to be based on the present outturn of the 
nui senes and I consider the present outturn to be very small indeed whereas 
previous estimates were based on possible outturn 

If the fine cultivation, the pure seed, the good^ rearing of the nurseries 
can only produce 8,142 kahans of seed cocoons from 32 houses with 356 bighas 
of land, then it does not seem likely that any scheme of nurseries will do 
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much. But I am very strongly of opinion that the nurseries are not being 
worked to anything lilce their capacity. 

(5) The comparative value of the nursery system and the selected rearer 
system cannot as yet be estimated, but it is clear that there is an enormous 
element of risk m the latter system which is absent in the hrst. The tempta- 
tion to a selected rearer, able to sell his seed cocoons sometimes at Es 1 / 12, 
Rs 2 a kahan, to make 1 maund into 1-^ maunds by adding ripe worms ready 
to spin from a brother’s house, is enormous, and to prevent it a supervisor is 
employed, such a system is doomed to failure unless the supervision is very 
close and continuous, and the difficulties of ensuring its efiectiveness once it 
becomes a matter of routine will be enormous. 

The control over the seed from the nurseries is much greater, the stafE 
are paid salaries and not by results, they have no inducement to bring m and 
mix inferior stock even if they can do so and the chances of infection occur- 
ring in the stock are very much smaller. The rearers stock, however good to 
start with, has a long period in which to get infected and the risks are con- 
siderable, yet that stock goes out as Government seed The best policy under 
present circumstances would seem to be — * 

(1) Increase the output from the nurseries very much They should 

work at the maximum of output I have the impression that 
they do a little very well, but they could do much more There 
IS a great waste of accommodation in the houses in the fly-rooms 
which might well be rearing rooms with verandah hy rooms, the 
available leaf is not fully used, the ghoras are not fully used 
and 1 would ask if greater output could not be secured 

(2) Use the available selected rearers, supervising them as closely as 

possible and estimate from this experience the value of the 
scheme Every supervisor should have the full number to look 
after 

(3) Appoint no more supervisors but expand, if that is possible, on the 

nursery stall and increased nursery seed 

(4) As soon as possible, extend the nurseries by electing the remaining 

rearing houses and bringing into cultivation all the possible 
land 

Sta;ff — The Committee that met m 1908, lecommended a Superintendent 
of European birth, with A C Ghose as Deputy Superintendent This has 
never been carried out, and to this must be attributed the present position 
A C Ghosh IS an energetic man, devoted to the issue of disease-free seed , 
he does this extremely well and the success of this is due to his energy and 
carefulness But he is not able to do more, his view is limited to that one 
point and to securing, that, he is unable to work well with others of equal or 
greater ability , he has fixed ideas on the question of hybrids, etc , an^ he is 
not able to energetically pursue a wide pohcy 

In this I see the key to the whole position and seeing that the Committee 
axe retaining Grangeon on half pay, his appointment as Deputy Director is 
indicated , whether he can be got back from Erance durmg the war -is doubtful, 
but his return can be prepared for by pressing the policy with regard to 
hybrids that has been indicated above The first and most vital thing is to 
pursue a more active pohcy, not necessarily spending large sums of money but 
tackling the whole problem on wider lines and more energetically Whether 
this will be done by a European or an Indian is immaterial, but success 
depends upon it At the present rate of progress the industry will not 
recover, the Silk Committee have only a limited power, they advise mainty , 
the Director cannot devote more time to the question and it turns entirely on 
tue nermanent head of the sericultural staff 

2 Hybrids and Univoltine races 
There are available the following races — 

Italian or Erench, univoltine 
Italian-Japanese, univoltine 
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]3oro-polo, iinivollino 
Chola-polo, I\rullnoUine 
Nislari, IklnllnoUiiic 
MuUnolUnc 

I^rndaga'^c.ir, Mnllnoltnie from mnvolline stock 
Clegliorns, Mullnolline from univoltme stock 
kfadagascai by I^Iultivollinc h3'brids 
Nistaii-Uiiivollinc liybrids 
khsoic Unnolliiie b} brids 
11 nivolt inc-!M\dt i\ ollino IMongrcK 

1'bosc ail' being investigated for — 

(1) Volt.inc tliaiaeter 

(2) Colon 1 

(tl) CoLOon wciglit 
(•1) Cliaia(tei of silk. 

Tbe iinestigatioiis come mainly under four centres 

Miss Cleglioi 11 
iierliainpiii , t'lioiidlici}' 

Beiliainpur, A C Gliose 
Piisa, M N Do 

(This is dealt w itb fully undei Hybridisation in Chapter X of Volume I ) 

Jt IS nccessai) at the outset to distinguish two very distinct problems, 
one the impiovcnient of the evisting nislnri and chota-polo, the other the sub- 
stitution ol a bettei yielding lace, producing a difleient quality of cocoon 

h'oi the lust tlicic aie three distinct pioblems — 

(1) Tlie pioduction ol a multivoltine liybiid, so like nistari or chota- 

polo that icaicis will take it and get bettei yields This muist 
be nuiltnoltine to the extent of at least 80 per cent, the worms 
must not be /.cbias oi banded, they must not be too large, they 
niiist Iced on nush niulbeny 

By fai tlie most ho[)elul .it piesent is Miss Cleghorn’s race, but all the 
cxpeiiinenU made so lai, by all woikers, have been on so small a scale that no 
inioiination is .ivailablc .is to ‘ outtuin ” You may get individual cocoons 
of gi eatei silk content, but till these have been produced on an industrial scale, 
Iroiii at least a lew kalians ol seed, we cannot reall}^ lorm any opinion as to 
tlien nieiits 

It IS extremely iinpoitaiit that this should be done soon, and if it could 
be done this 3'ear beloie Octobei, the lesults would be available for lecom- 
niendations to be made 

I am averse to lemoviiig any lace fiom the control of its producer till it 
IS tested on a laiger scale, and 1 do not advise taking Miss Cleghorn’s away 
fioiii her contiol, but she should have the necessary facilities for extending 
her cultivation and rearing proper bioods 

At Beihampur, tlie best race can be easily grown on a larger scale, and I 
have suggested this for the Pusa race 

(2) Selection from pure strains of nistari and chota-polo 

This can be done and is being done constantly and unless selection is 
going to be done on some new character, e y , a round-ended cocoon, I see little 
hope in it But it could be done without much difficulty 

(3) Improvement by hill cultivation Seeing that the biggest hund 

IS the November one, it seems likely that seed from worms grovm 
in the hills during the rams will give better cocoons, whether 
this can be done at Kurseong at all, or whether some other 
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fetation would not do better, is doubtful, it is at all events noi 
feasible immediately, but I attach great weight to the formation 
of a proper hill nursery at a low elevation in a place where the 
ramtall is not too excessive 

The substitution of a better race of worms altogether is a problem which 
presents distinct difficulties 

The raw silk produced will be different, will find a separate demand, wiU 
be used lor distinct purposes It would be possible now to issue Mysore seed, 
or univoitine seed, and to get cocoons produced, but if that was done through 
the existing organisation, it might seriously prejudice the efforts to produce 
pure seed ot existing kinds It is of no advantage to one rearer to get a crop 
of nice univoitine cocoons yielding white silk, and requiring only 9 kahans to 
the seer There is no market for small lots, the market for large lots has to be 
found and the silk would be an inferior quality, competing with better quah- 
ties of the same kinds If by any race, it were possible to pro'duce exactly 
the quality of silk that is used m India as China silk and if this were pro-=^ 
duced and sold in Indian centres, then a profitable extra brood would be added, 
but to introduce this will require tact, care and organisation Were there 
a European officer in charge, who could leave to the Deputy Superintendent 
the seed-issue and who could energetically pursue a wider policy, I believe 
he would be successful in this particular policy 

At the present time it is impossible, the officer is not available and the 
present seed-issue would be prejudiced if the staff had this to do as well 

3. Disease 

Pebnne, grasserie, flacherie, muscardme still exist and are factors in the 
situation The first, in spite of nurseries and examination of moths, per- 
sists in the nurseries and about 5 per cent of the moths still have it There 
can be no doubt that a careful investigation of pebrine and other diseases 
would pay, if it were done by a first-rate man There is no definite informa- 
tion for India as to the length of time the organism remains alive, the best 
process of disinfection, the treatment of earth floors or thatch loofs, European 
practice is followed, and this does not necessarily apply to Bengal conditions 

4 The Plant 

In the nurseries, bush mulberry is grown, of two kinds, the deshi and 
the “ Bombay ” I am informed that the latter is an European variety grown 
as a bush, that it is better than deshi, and that it is being planted m the 
nurseries 

Miss Cleghorn has a mulberry which produces no fruit, only male flowers, 
of which the leaf is said to last longer and suit the hybrids , better. At 
Ramnugger, the “ Bombay ” plant is grown as a dwarf standard, from a single 
stem , at Pusa the deshi as a 4-feet standard on a smgle stem from the bush , 
the bush yields most per acre say 300 maunds, the standards yield less, say 
240 maunds, but of better quality 

These points should be settled definitely and the question of the plant 
taken into account If the best plant is a “ Bombay ” plant grown as a 
standard, then efforts might be made to get this more generally adopted 

5 The Eutdre 

If there were a competent Superintendent, completed nurseries, bigger 
output, a hill nursery, industrial hybrids or ameliorated races, would the 
industry revive ^ there are three points in this 

(1) To some extent the failure is due to the increasing cultivation of 

other equally profitable crops where that is the case, there is no 
reason to interfere 

(2) Where the industry is still going on and where no substitute exists, 

there are many who would benefit by pure seed, by full crops, by 
better crops those who rear little would rear more many who 
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liavc given it up would return and prosperity would replaee 
depression Nothing is more astonishing than the enormously 
incro.ised output of Bengal silk when the East Indian Company 
improved Ihc reeling, when the East Indian Company 
benefit ted by a taiifi at home and the cutting ofl of European 
silk, and wlicn in the sixties pebrme enormously reduced the 
Eurojioan outjiut, from these I argue that a very much larger 
outjint IS ])ossible, will come about and will greatly benefit the 
rcaicis 

(3) If this oecuis, wiW the output be absorbed'^ 

There aie U\o factois here, the export from India, and the consumiDtion in 
India 

For the fust, increased output means incieased use, a limitation in supply 
means that maniifacturcis accustomed to Bengal siUcs go to other qualities 
because it is essential that they must get a steady supply, were the supply to 
multiply ten-fold, the silk ^^ould be used on a larger scale, the manufacturer 
liciiig sure of his supply, wheie the limit of absorption would be, cannot be 
decided, lint theic is aiipile loom for expansion For internal use, there is a 
limit under jnesent conditions to the use of the poorer qualities, at present the 
coarser silks aie absoibcd, and there is no impetus to reel better, but if the 
Avhole demand foi coarse silks were satisfied, the reelers would readily produce 
the qualities foi export or that the mills would absorb if they could get a 
large and steady sup]3ly I have ascertained this from direct enquiry in the 
wca^ ing mills and I believe that in this also, increased output means increased 
demand af ihc same jnxec It is unlikely that the relative price of Bengals 
and Italians will altci, but the more Bengals pioduced the more will be 
absorbed at the same lelatne price up to a certain point 

The factor of fixity of price must be realised clearly and there is a per- 
fectly definite ratio between the value of Bengal silk as compared with others, 
whate\cr the vSiipply If absence of disease, better mulberry, better yields 
will increase the outturn of raw silk, then this will be absorbed at the same 
lelativc price and the maximum possible outturn of the areas in which it pays 
to produce silk, for tliat price, will probably not be near the amount that will 
be absorbed 

If better qualities arc pioduced, then every pound produced in Bengal 
would jirolialily be alisorlied at a jirice much higher than that of the present 
quality 

Theic IS at present evciy reason to believe that we are justified in doing 
all that IS possible to revive the industry in districts where no more profitable 
one has leplaced it, and it is probable that a good deal can be done successfully 
to increase the outturn and the value 


APPENDIX TO NOTE 


The following is the expenditure incurred on the nurseries and th‘e 
amount realised by the sale of cocoons 



Roourriiig 

Non-rcoumng 

Cocoons sold 

Cocoons 

bought 


Rb 

A 

p 

Rb 

A 

p 

Rb 

A 

p 

Rs 

A 

p 

1910-11 . . 

14,527 

14 

4 

7,114 

7 

0 

6,649 

10 

6 

61 

0 

0 

1011-12 

21,806 

0 

8 

6,912 

15 

9 

6,831 

12 

6 

97 

16 

3 

1912-13 

30,960 

9 

5 

8,621 

0 

0 

6,025 

10 

3 

21 

8 

0 

1918-H 

51,085 

14 

4 

46,004 

0 

7 

4,982 

8 

9 

183 

0 

0 

1914-10 

65,713 

1 

9 

49,035 

4 

6 

10,889 

4 

0 

14 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX IV. 

<? 

^ The reports leproduced deal with the question of the economic condition 
of the learers affected by the decline of the industry The first is a letter from 
the Collector of Murshidabad written m 1912 


From E C Hamilton, Esq , I C S , Collector of Mitrsliidabad ^ 

Berham'pur, October 1912 

It is necessary to consider the interest {a) of rearers, (6) of the “ skilled 
artisans ” as they may be called who work in filatures, (c) of Indian filature 
owners, and {d) of mulberry growers 

(o) It is a well-known fact that the rearers m the course of a few genera- 
tions have acquired great practical knowledge and skill as to the best methods 
of rearing silkworms 

The principle that there is very little that we can teach the cultivator ” 
applies also to reaiers, and it would be a great pity, merely for this one acci- 
dent of spread of disease among silkworms, which by the monoply proposed, 
IS pieventible, to allow all such inlieiited and acquired skill to go to waste 

(&) It IS a further well-known fact that the workers in filatures aie a 
special skiUed class of their own Having acquired witliin doors sheltered 
from the sun the delicate touch necessary for handling silk, these people 
(mostly poor low caste Hindus), liave become unsuited for other or for out- 
door woik and for the hard work of agriculture The distress into which 
these comparatively delicately natured artisans have fallen and, unless the 
industry is saved, will continue to fall, is very acute, and though they are 
unable to attract Government’s attention to their distress, it is none the less 
very mdespread They are unable to take to agriculture and other employ- 
ments For the same reasons as apply to the ” rearers ” it will be a pity to 
allow such skill to go to waste 

(c) The views of Indian filature owners are contained in the 1906 report- 
They apply with still more force now-a-days 

The opinion of such Indian filature owners was so emphatic that disease 
had caused the industry to die out, that I wondei’ nothing more was done than 
to check the disease 

id) Mulbeny gioweis — ^Like the rearers and the workers in filatuies, 
the mulbeiry giowers have acquiied considerable skill and knowledge as to 
the best method of growing mulberry plants We cannot teach them much 
in that lespect, yet, for want of a inaiket foi the leaves, they aie gradually 
giving uji growing mulberry plants and their skill is going to waste 


Extract from the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Bengal {Midnapoi e District) 

Midnapore is a heavj'- criminal district, and has long been notorious for 
the number of dacoities committed within its borders These ai e largely the 
work of Tuntias, a Mohammadan caste, whose traditional occupation is the 
cultivation of the mulberry-tree (tunt) for feeding silkworms This occupa- 
tion having become unprofitable, many of them have taken to criminal courses, 
and are professional thieves and dacoits 

(The Bogra Gazetteer has the same remaikl 
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Direct enquiry has been made also from the district ofl&cers of the four 
districts, Berhampur (Murshidabad), Malda, Rajshahi and Birbhum, their 
reports are as follows — 

From L S S O’Malley, Esq , I G S , Collector of Eajshalu 

Dated the 26th January 1916 

In this district the dechne m the silk industry has led to the silk rearers 
and reelers taking to other occupations^ Most of the expert reelers who used 
to work in filatures now earn their livehhood as labourers, and the great 
’ majority of the cocoon rearers are now cultivating jute and other crops The 
latter had already land on which they grew mulberry and, for which they 
paid a high rent, and when cocoon rearing ceased to pay, they substituted 
other crops for mulberry So far from their abandonment of their old culti- 
vation being the cause of the downfall of the industry (as has been suggested 
in the letter of the Imperial Silk Specialist), it is a direct result of its declme 
It cannot be said that the substitution of other occupations has led to distress 
in this district i 


From tlic District Officer of Birblmm 

, Dated the 16th February 1916 


It appears from enquiries made that there has been a considerable dimi- 
nution in the production and m the earnings of men who rear silk worms and 
reel cocoons No satisfactory explanation, however, could be obtained except 
that the quality of the seed generally used by the rearers of silk worms m 
bad 


2 It also appears that the rearing of silkworms is not so paying now as 
it used to be In view, however, of the large demand for silk, the reason ior 
this can only be either foreign competition or circumstances affecting the 
yield The defective quality of the seeds may be one of the causes which have 
reduced the yield 

3 Rearing of silkworms or reeling of cocoons is practised as an addi 
tional source of income in this district by the cultivators along with agr^cul 
ture It IS seldom practised exclusively 

4 There was a silk factory in this district at Ganutia in thana Labpur 
under European management This factory has been closed some years ago 
When the faetory worked the rearing and reehng of cocoons and cultivation 
of mulberry plants -were both profitable to the people of the village aud its 
vicinity The majority of the labourers, who found employment in the factory, 
have left their homes since the winding up of the factory in search of work 
elsewhere and those that remain m the village are in distress Rearing of 
cocoons and cultivation of mulberry were additional sources of income to 
cultivators and as they have now got to depend entirely on agriculture thev 
have beeorae poorer The income in the value of agricultural produce has not 
compensated the loss they have incurred through the dimmution of the 
industry 

5 It does not appear, however, that there has been any appreciable 
increase in crimes on account of the closing of the factory or the diminution 
of the silk industry generally 


From T Tnlni-ston, Esq , Collector of Mnlda 


Dated the 19th February 1916. 

There is no doubt that there has been diminution on the production of silk 
which may be ascribed to the following causes — 

(1) Want of good seed * 


3l 

(2) Diseases of silkworms known as Kalsira, Rosha Doha, Lalmaiha 

are now more common 

(3) Less demand for Bengal silk in Foreign countries and less export in 

consequence — 

(a) on account of war, 

(b) on account of market being taken up by Japanese silk, 

China siUc and other varieties of cheap silk 

(4) Withdiawal of European capital and abolition of silk factories in 

Bengal 

(5) Ignorance of people in scientific methods of rearing and reeling 

and their consequent failure to compete with foreigners 

(6) Rise 111 the wages of labour 

2 It IS true that the siUc industry has declined to a considerable extent 
and that some people who used to rear silkworms oi leel cocoons before, have 
taken to agricultural or other means of living But this is a resulL of the 
diminution in the industry of sericulture rather than its cause It appears, 
however, that in this district sericulture is practised with very few exceptions 
not as <111 independent profession by itself, but as one to supplement the 
income iiom agiiculLiiie The diminntion in outturn and the falling ofi in 
the puces of silk nngliL have caused some people to adopt other means of 
liYiiig, but I do not think that this has led to any serious distress Rise m 
the iiilue of agiicultuial pioduce does not seem to have induced people 
concerned with sericulture to adopt the iorniei in iireference to the latter 


^ Lkui AV 1) It Pi entice. Esq , I C S , Collecloi of Miusliidabnd 

Dated the 29th February 1916 

1 asked three of the Euioiiean silk employds in this district for their 
views on the points raised in Mr Maxwell Lefioy’s letter and also had 
enquiries made among Indian silk dealers in this neighbourhood, but legret 
to state that tiie information supplied after a good deal of delay is of very 
little v.aliic 

2 I gather, however, that the diminution in the earnings of those 
engaged m the diffeient branches of the silk industry has caused a certain 
amount of distress, especially among reelers The women, it is stated, have 
been more affected than the men, which is not surprising, as the latter can 
easily earn money elsewhere as labourers There has, however, been no notice- 
able increase in crime as the result of this This indicates that those affected 
have found some other means of livelihood 

3 The mam cause of the decline of the industry is stated to be the 
importation of cheap silk from abroad and not the increase in the value of 
agricultural produce, though in some cases thm may have taken a factor of 
secondary importance 





APPENDIX V. 

The following papers illustrate the history and present position of 
Kashmir — 

Ecctract from Duseigneur Kleher, Le Cocon de Soie {1875.) 


Cachemire 




En avril 1860, MM Orio' et Consolmo, graineurs itahens, s’embarqnent 
pour ITnde Ils arriTent en mai a Calcutta, oh, aid6s des bons offices du 
gouvernement anglais, ils peuvent se dinger vers le royaume de Cachemire et 
proeeder a un grainage assez important, 25,000 onces Ces semmences sont 
emballdes dans des caisses entour^es d’une dpaisse couche de lame et aer6es 
seulement la nuit , elles arrivent en trbs-bon 4tat en Italic, fin Novembre 

Soumises a Texamen microscopique de MM Vittadmi et Cornalia, ces 
observateurs les d^clarent saines en tons points 

Le Cachemire doit etre, pour la temperature, assimild aux rdgions froides 
de ITtalie, I’mcubation s’y fait seulement dans les premiers ]ours de mai 

La feuiUe est fournie entiere au ver dbs le premier age, non detach^e des 
rameaux, une fois par jour seulement jusqu’au troisieme, etTeducation se 
continue amsi a la m^tfiode turque, mais avec une ahmentation mesqume 
Elle dure quarante jours, et le ver file son cocon sur Tedifice dffin mbtre de 
haut, constitute par les rameaux entass^s 

Le cocon Cachemire (figure 179) a la plus grande analogic de forme et de 
grosseur avec les races d’Albanie et Montenegro, mais il est lorn d’avoir leur 
solidite de coque 

II a fallu au fileur g6n^ralement 16 k 18 kil de cocons pour un de soie 

L’on a dit, a I’^poque, le maharadj s’opposait h une nouvelle expedition de 
grameuis dans ses Ktats Je crois que I’obstacle vrai est dans I’msucces de la 
premiere 


Cachemire 

Cocons de graine docteur Ono 

Foimat ovale, allonge, moyen 

Un bout en pomte 

Grain fin 

Coque faible 

Blanc et jaune ordinaire 

Uiauietres 84:0-170 mm. 

Uecieusage 23 — 25 pour cent 
Jhibons 30 — 32 pour cent 
Cocons doubles 
Beute 16 — 18. 

Peu de duvet 


Extract fio^nSir Walter Lawrence's ‘ V alley of Kashmir 

The histoiy of sei multure in Kashmir has been fitful and desultory The 
Silk industry is' of ancient standing, for Mirza Haidar m his history 
(-V D 1536), alludes to the abundance of mulberry trees m Kashmir, and to 
the lact that the people would not allow the leaves to be used for any purpose - 
othei than that of food for silk worms It is said by 'the people that sericul- 
tuie exibted in the times of King Zain-ul-Ab-ul-din, that it had fallen into 
. isiuc in the Pathan times, and that the Pathans restored the industry In 
Liter tuiicb the iinpoitant date is the year 1869, when Maharaja Banbir Singh, 



on in lo'w U"-, loxnod the oilk piodutlioii on a iaigc bcale. 

.\o I \pciac' \.a'> sp.iiod, .iiui 1 ' 2 ( line le.Miiig iioubos \\c)c built in all pailb oi 
llu' \ all(\. Keeling appli incos .iinl ni.ninnci) \\cio inipoiLed iioiii Kuiope, 
.iiid 0 j.iige i iiuMU was ioinied lor 1 lie pin pose oi uci eloping a busmesb 

in siliv U is i..is\ to be wi^'O oiler the oieiit, but (he idea bUggesLb iLbcli tli.it 
(lie sv 'vCin oi icM\,il wa,^ not wise A guild oi silk icaicib Known ub L^rm■ 

(liuiall\ wonii kiilei^) was eicaieo, and lliesc men weie given ccitain 
pii\iie;;<'', MU li asoMiojiiion iioin loiced l.ibuiir 'J'liey weiealbo allowed to 
anni\ me bon e-oi \illagei,s loi silk-bieoding pin poses, and tlic} weiolurtlicr 
ai'i vunUul as uiioi iiu ii gal ding d. linage done to innlbei 13 tiecs In .i shoi t 
iinu the n line i\,nn ha^i, beiame baieinl to the \illageis, and ilieic ib no 
dmibt lb 'I ibe silk naieis abn‘'ed liieii juisition and oppio.ssed the people 
i be w bole ini'-iiie's was too oliu lai, and tbo geiiei.il jnddic lookeil ujion it with 
b'Mud 01 ui-gust Next It imiN be *aid that (be leinal w.ib loo .unbitioiib. 
1 m (,^>''1 ol buildings 'i.id jd.ini was eiiorinons, and (bo icaiing-lioiibCb being 
'-uUteied 111 all pai Is 01 ilieNalie) loiild not be inopei I3 snpenibcd Unioi- 
tuiieU'U tbeie was no one ]to->'-e,'-'>ing an} teebnnal iniowledge lo supervise, 
.iiHi liuaieb gre it inij)io\enients weic made in leeling tlicio was no man m 
ka-'lnmi v.lio isiiild a\eit (be ( ilaiinU, wliuli befell (be industry in I 87 y, 
wbeiiiieiih llu \.lioleol tin silk woi ms weie eai 1 icd ofi li} disease JAeiy 
.lediJ m <iue lo 1! ibu Nilambm Mulaiti, (be t’biel .liistiee ol Jxaslimii, ioi 
histlidii ind bis mie'^siii ingnoi iiig the leeling of silk is attested b}' the 
1 noaiabb i . poi ts 1 ts ( i\i d 1 i.nn banopi*. all sjuMking liiglil} oi (be qii.ilit}' ol 
iiie bbie 'I lie iiidiMn lingeied on niilil tUMl, and Irom (bat time to 1800 , 
tbe M He leil ii Id the silk i< iiei-' 'I lit' (|llantIl^ ol sc'od i.ijndl} diminished, 
ami ' ■'I u ulini( we \iiiiiall\ it intiid 'I be line buildings bail l.illen down 
ind out ol till* l‘J 7 bonnes biiili in onl\ two leni.nn, one at liagbnalbpma 
nidibeoiluu ai ('luipiii It is geneialh niulei -.lood t bat (be disc.ibc winch 
juo\ed sd laial was bioiigbi mto Ixasbniii with tbe impoited seeds of bighl} 
ddim '-t u at( d. iboiieb supeiioi, touign loiooiis, lioni I'aiiope, Cliin,t alid 
dap 111 'I bell 11. •! det hue that tbe.I.ipan ^eeds weio tbe c.nise ol tbe 
lakiniilN In I''''*.!, <in ibe adiueol .Sn Kdwaid llmk, KSJ , Seeiclaiy to 
tin I io\ei nun 111 ol Indii it was de< ided to jollow the ex.iinple set by Bciig.il, 
.md to adopt the I’.isteni s\steniol mu ios( opusil examiiial ion 'J'hc seivice^ 
ol a 1 laiiicij Keiigali wme obt lined, ind ,1 kaslimii 1 w.is dejmted lo Kengal to 
li am tin* s\ stem of mu koi ojm al « \. iniin.it ion ( iood seed was impoiied fiom 

ltd} .iiid li.iiue, .ind iiiexiellent ( loj) of i oiooiis w.is obtained In 1891 , the 
MUi(*'s ubuNt'd W.IS nnllilied b} tbe iieglei t ol tbe subordinates, wdio w’eie 
iiiildi ( uiiati K lelt inib.iigi .it .1 1 1 it u ,il I line, aiul piogi css w as (empoi auly 
mealed 'I'iie opei.it ions liom I .su 9 to 1 be beginning ol J 891 weic under tile 
( b.iige <d Ikibii Kisliibar Miikei |i, ibe I’liiel .liisliie ol Kasbiiiir, .1 biolber 01 
liabii Nil.inibii Miikeip 'riioiigb I w.is assui laled with liim in (he work, he 
desfi ves .ill ibeiiedit loi b.i\ ing .u liieied llu*<biet objectol securing hcaltliY 
loi.il seod 'J'bis Near, l.StM, w’liile ini))oited .seeds b.ne in m.in}'^ eases bred 
disisised woinis, (be woims liom oni ex.iniined seeds have done sploiulidl}^ .met 
tlieii* IS no dise.ise .iiiiong llumi Ow'ing to bnaneial rc.isons, at the beginning 
(d Ihbl. Ikibii Jlisbibar Mukei ) I's eonneet ion wil.b soiiculture teiminaled, and 
J W.IS |d.iL(‘d in tli.iige My olijecl since 1 was associated with sericulture m 
1 .SS 9 , b.is been to a\oid ixpiuisi* ,ind to limit our cfloits to obtaining healthy 
scKid Knowing th.it the Kotah.ir ^^^lle3 contained .1 number of old silk- 
le.iieis, ] have this year given all our seed to the Kotahai pco^ilc Super- 
vision IS (hns leiuleied jiossible I have fui flier raised the price p.aid by the 
State for eoeoons so .is to give some jirofit to the learors Our expenditure has 
been loveied by our income, and unless some unforeseen cal.imity occurs, xve 
sb.dl b.ivc seed sufhcicnt to supjily all the old silk-reaicrs in 1895 

-y -y * 

Isveiyw'heie I bud the vill.igcis eager to t.xko up sericulture .as a cottage 
indiistiy .111(1 fiom all jiaits ol tlie Valley, men have this 3^ear implored me to 
give them seed 
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It IS impossible to exaggerate the potentialities of silk in Kaslimir, but 
I am ceitain that these potentialities will nevei be realised while the industry 
remains in the hands o± the Stete 


EeroRT OF the Ivashxiir Sericulture Department for Saiubat 

1972 (1915-16) 

It IS gratifying to note that in spite of aU the difficulties which ihe 
Department has liad to face the year under report has been more pros- 
perous tiian any one expected it to be, and the prices realized reached a record 
Jieight. For the first three months of the year, the market was quiet with 
prices luling just about at the same low level to which they had fallen at the 
end ol 1914- In July, however, a marked change became apparent It was 
realized that silk was required for a multitude of articles which could not be 
in any way legarded as luxuries and there was no general falling ofi in the 
demand foi silk as prophesied by the pessimists Moreover, cocoon crops had 
been deci eased all lound and simultaneous^ America was enjoying unbounded 
jtrospc' itv and was easily capable of absoibing more than all the lemaimng 
silk winch was not wanted by Europe 

Tlie sudden revival oi the silk market and the rapid advance in prices 
jioth toi silk and cocoons may specially be attributed to the following reasons 

(n) Shortage of the European ciops 

{b) Heaiy purchases by America 

(c) The lightness of available stock m Europe during the year 

(d) The persistent rise in Foreign Exchange. 

(e) Stoppage of arrivals from Central Asia. 

(J) Sei lous floods m Canton destrojnng one of its crops 

{^) High sea- freightage, insurance and war risks 

(//) Sinking of a steamer with 2,000 bales of silk on board. 

(/) ClobUie of the Dardanelles 

(j) Stoppage of ariivals to Europe from Syria owing to Turkey being 
involved m the conflict 

It lb inteiesting to note the efiect of the war on other silk producing 
countries and the measures adopted by the various Governments to cope with, 
the situation The silk industry received a hearty and liberal support in 
Japan, wheie, to sa\e it from the efiects of the war and in order to afford 
leiiel to the people engaged, it was decided to form a Company under the name 
Ol the Impeiial Silk lam Company’’ with a capital of about £714,600 or 
which £310,400 weie contributed by the Government This subsidized Gom- 
pain conducts the purchases and sales of silk with a view to maintaining a 
btandard price for raw silk on the market It did not end here, but to protide 
Ineliiiooii to the mountain people of the country, on completion oi pubhc 
impioieincnts on which these people were engaged. Silk Culture was intro- 
duced 111 seieral ProMnees A Mulberry Fam was laid out m the Impenal 
P.ikic'c Giounds to supply leaves to the Imperial Silk Breeding Eooms, where 
jici liiqienal Majesty The Empress of Japan attended to the rearing of silk- 

In Bulgaiia, the Go\eranient encouiaged the extension of the mulberry 
plantation by the gratmtoub distribution of seed amongst the land-holdcis 
.ind ptvibantiw'. Instructions in the art of silk-worra tearing were given in all 
Agricultural schools throughout the Kingdom. 

Jn ^pain to create an interest in and detelop the long decadent silk 
indu-tiw thtie, the Go\ eminent formed and sanctioned a legislation which 
u" ludt d a G )\ernn!ent grant of about £30,000 a year for the support ot 
I cjk. nn enial btaiiun-, liet, distribution of silk -worms’ eggs and premiums to 
I >^’dtun-t- and spinners of raw silk In Columbia a law has been made 
}in>’iuing lor Mate encouragement of the cultiiation of mulberry trees, tho 
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rearing of silkAvornis and the reeling of silk A provision has been made for 
tlic a]ipropriation of sum of ahoul £2,000 annually from the National 
Treasury to he distrdmted amongst the various Departments of Republic and 
to be used for the foundation and maintenance of schools of Seiicultiire, the 
purchase of reeling machines, tlic jiayment of jireimuins to producers of silk 
and cullnmtois of mulbeiry trees Silk reeling machines imported from 
abroad liaAe been exempted from import duty for a period of 10 years 


2)nce mid offer for Kashmir sill 

The highest puce Avhich the Kashmir silk fetched (tliiougli Messrs 
Durant Beian & Co) ivas 58 francs per kilo and tlie liighest oflei Avhich has 
been accepted, but not realized as yet (thioiigh Messis Cox & Co) Was 67 
fiancs per kilo, which' at the present high rate of exchange is equivalent to 
approximately ISs and 21 shillings per pound respectively This offer 
of 21 shillings per pound is record for Kashmir 


Demand and sales of sdJi in India and Siam 

The great activity whicli characterized the sillc market m Europe, also 
resulted in a keen demand Tvhicli simultaneously sprung up for raw silk in 
different parts of India and Siam Orders for different qualities began to 
pour in, to execute which, I have been compelled to work the three existing old 
filatures by night as ivell as day I much regret to say tliat owing to the now 
filatures not being ready I have had in some cases to refuse orders hecause I 
was unable to guarantee to siqiply the goods in the time stipulated 

In last year’s report I mentioned that I had every hope of establisliing tj 
connection with tlie Siamese silk market, and I am glad to say that we have 
been faiily successful in this matter In the first instance a sample consign- 
ment consisting of 400 Ihs of No 3 Silk ivas sent to the film of Messrs L^T 
Lconowens & Co , Bangkok, A\ho liad lieen lecommended to me by Mr Sykes, 
the Accountant General This lot only lealizcd about Rs 6-4 per pound net, 
a A^ry Ioav price Initbettei than Rs 5 aa'IucIi I had been offered in India A 
second consignment of 1,335 llis realized about Rs 7 per pound and a third 
consignment of 2,667 lbs lias been sent for Avliich the firm think they will 
obtain even a better price 

Some of (he same quality as supplied to Siam AAms also sold in India at 
puces from Rs 5 to Rs 7 pei pound I hope I sliall be able to realize better 
prices as soon as this quality is bettei knoAAm 

This same quality AAms also supplied to Messis Singha & Brothers, who 
are experimenting Avitli the weaving at the factoiy The quality of the cloth 
appears very good and I understand the fiim are having no difficulty in 
disposing of it in India 

A consignment of -10 bales of No 1 Silk consisting of 4,920 lbs of 9/11 
denier and 1,640 lbs of 11 /13 denier was sold at the factory at Rs 12-12 and 
Rs 12-8 per pound net respectively 

Taa'o consignments of 22 and 4 bales of waste chassam Avere sold for 
Rs 1-15 per pound f o i Calcutta, and 24 bales of waste godder Avere sold for 
Rs 1-3 per pomid for Bombay 

Sales of still in Europe 

569 bales of No 1 silk Avere sold in Euiope at an average price of 12^ 8d 
and the number of bales of waste silk Avas 123 

Consignment of A merica 

A small sample consignment of 6 bales of No 1 Silk consisting of 900 lbs 
has been sent to America through Messrs Cox & Co , I am expecting a report 
on this lot shortly 
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Reeling. 

The factory reeled sillc for 294 days (a record) workuig 218,233 basins 
and the average labour employed daily was 1,623, Female labour has beeu 
maintained for the sorting of cocoons 

One of the chief events of the year was the working of tlie hlatures 
throughout thovwmter, whicli this year was unusually mild The silk reeled 
during this period was of a coarse size 

I am glad to report that the quality of the Kaslimir silk has improved 
Our brokeis Messrs Durant Bevan & Co , wiite as follows — 

“ The silk we are now leceiving shows an immense improvement Your 
silk IS splendid and We are pi’oud to liave the selling of it ” 

This speaks for itself but personally T am not altogether 'satisfied ivith' 
the quality we are turning out and I hope ivhen the new filatmes are at noik 
we shall be able to show a still further improvement and set at rest the doubt 
as to whether the Reeling Department can be made to pay 

Outturn of silk wn<^te 

Statement “ B ” will show in detail the outturn of silk and waste duimg 
the last three years 


Rearing 

The rearing operations were again carried on, on the same lines as in the 
preceding year We distributed 37,610 ounces of seed which produced 33,860 
maunds of cocoons which was not a satisfactory return I can only attribute 
this to the following reasons — 

{a) Non-hatchment of a large portion of some of the Italian seed and 
also one kind of French These tiyo varieties were dela 3 ’'ed in 
transit from Europe and arrived here rather late 

(6) A certain amount of a local seed started hatclnng out in the boats 
whilst in transit from the hibernation rooms to the various 
distributing centres The consequence was that some of the 
’ small worms, got cruslied when being earned by the rearers to 

their homes or were affected by the sudden drop m temperature 
which occurred at the time of distribution 

(c) Unfavourable weather, when the worms had reached the fourth 

moult, frequent dust storms almost every afternoon about 4 pm 

(d) Damage done to the cocoons by rats in the rearers’ houses on 

account of unusual delay in the importation of cocoons This 
^ was owing to the outbreak of cholera, when the reareis were 
prohibited by the medical authorities from bringing their crop 
to Srinagar 

The rearing operations in Skardu were altogether a failure The quantity 
of seed distributed was 14 ounces, which only produced 1 maund 24^ seers ol 
very inferior cocoons It has now been decided to discontinue the reaiing 
this district _ I i 

The-foUowing table will show the result for the last three years — 


Year 

r- 

[ Number o! 

1 rearers 

1 

Seed'issned 
m ounces 

Maundago of 
cocoons 

Produce per 
oz of seed 

■ Amount paid 
to rearers 





Soors 

'Ks 

1970 (1913 141 

1 

47,601 

36,735^ 

'37,921J ■ 

' " 41 

' 6,61,212 

1971 (1914 15) 1 

48,930 i 

36,7381 

33,072J 

3?) - 

''4,92,612 

1972(1915-16) 

51,076 

37,610 

■ 33,862 

36 

4,05,129 







f Local seed 

The quanUly produced was 7,352^ ounces as against 4,400 last year The 
accominoaaUou at the silk lactory being inadequate as only approximately 
4,500 ozs could be produced theie so it was found necessary to occupy the 
Gupkar Dislillciy as nell, which was kindly lent me by the Customs Beparc- 
ment as u ell and 3,182 ounces were pioduced there and 4,170"^ ounces at the 
silk factory This seed was distributed this year and the results will be dealt 
n itli in the next report. 


Finances 

The profit and loss sheets will be submitted by the Accountant-General in 
the due couisc The icccipts during the year fiom the sale proceeds of silk 
and cocoons amounted to ovci 20 lakhs (The profit is estimated at 9f lakhs, 
piobably more) 


Ihg/t ficjg/iiage and shiijywg difficvlties 

The steamer ficightagc, insurance and war risks were extiemely high and 
the shipment of our stock, on account of steamers being requisitioned by the 
Goieinment of India, was vci}' difficult In this respect my thanks are due 
to hfessrs Cox & Co , for their co-oiiciatioii and the keen interest they evmceri 
in making timely arraiigoments to ship our silk and cocoons and it is due to 
their foicsight and prcuiution that w'c June been able to export our output 
without delay 

■* * « 4 

M L McNAklAEA, 

Dnecior of Sencultuie, 
Kashmir State 

Statement B follows A statement of tlie proposed staff is appended, as 
a guide to the duties of the staff of such a filature and the number of the staff 

STATEMENT B 

Atcrage outlurn of silk and waste from cocoons reeled during the last 3 years, Sericulture 

Department, Kashimr 


1 

Yeab j 

Cocoons reeled. 

SlIiK rBODTJOED 

PBODtlOE PER MATOD OF 
COCOONS 

Silk No 1 

In/orior pilfc 
and n nste 

Silk No 1 

Infenor gilk 
and waste 


Mds Sr ch 

lbs oz. dr 

lbs oz, dr 

lbs oz dr 

1 lbs oz. dr 

1070 (1913 14) 

10,391 0 0 

94,978 1 0 

73,860 4 0 

6 13 yj 

4 8 0 

1071 (1914 15) 

7,822 32 2 

63,690 12 6 

' 24,720 14 0 

6 13 9 

3 2 9 

1072(1016 10) 

19,003 6 8J 

96,879 1 3 

73,042 8 8 

6 6 8 

3 33 7 


Extract from the Budget Statement of the Director of SencuUurei Kashmir, Snnagar 



Proposed scale 

- 

No 

1 

1 Designation 

Rate of pay 



Es. 

1 

Dirootor 

800 

1 

Assistant Director ^ 

BOO 
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Proposed scale — contd 


No 


Designation 


7 Senonltnro Assistants (Rs 160 — 26 — 176 — 50 — 400) 

11 Indian Assistants, 0 @ Bs 200, 3 @ Rs 160 and 2 ^ Rs 100 jior mensem 
1 Suponntondont (Rs. 100 — 26 — 200) 

1 Englisli Clerk 
1 Ditto / 

1 Ditto 

1 Vernacular Clerk 
1 Ditto 

1 Wood Accountant 

1 Godown Clerk 
3 Cocoon Clerks 

2 Sdk Clerks 
1 Cashier 

1 Record Keeper 
1 Receiver and Despatoher 
1 Typist and Copyist 
12 Inspectors Rs. 30 — 5 — 60 
14 Sub Inspectors 
12 Time Keepers 
12 Assistant Tune Keepers 
70 Sentries 

3 Chowkidars 
6 Peons 

1 Havaldar Jamadar 
6 Workmen 

4 Cocoon Weighers ^ 

70 Nigranis (Supemsors) 

6 Balers * 

10 Sdk Sorters 

10 Sdk Testers . 

6 Blaoksruiths @ Rs. 20 

8 Carpenters, 1 @ Rs 25, 1 @ Rs 20 and 6 @ Rs 15 per mensem 

2 Masons 1 @ Rs. 25 and 1 @ Rs 20 

40 Sweepers, 1 @ Rs. 8 and 39 @ Rs 7 per mensem 
1 Foreman 
1 Fitter 
12 Bodermen 

6 Pump and Hydrant operators, 1 @ Rs 14, 2 @ Rs 9 and 2 @ Rs 8 
36 Seed Examiners, 3 @ Rs 16 and 33 @ Bs. 9 ' 

1 Samtary Darogha 

2 Mahs 


Hate of paj 


l!s 

2,800 

1,860 

200 

45 

30 

20 

20 

15 
20 
45 

16 

15 
70 
20 

16 
16 
60 
15 
10 

8 

8 

6 

8 

15 

7 

8 
8 

7 

8 
8 

20 

135 

45 

281 

35 

30 

8 

48 

342 

20 

8 
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and jRcculation'? roparding Protection of Mulberry trees. 

1 Ml njtling nf nnilhiMi V tuv'*. <*i lu.uu‘llO'^ lliricof, is n cnininnl offonco, 
unit '•s d.ou' iniiici till' 'iiitlionlN nf llu' liispci’(<u of IMiilhpii v Cnllmo 

2 / nminl irs 'll.’ rt“ poiisiblf' foi ( 1 h‘ 1111111)01) v lioos. stinidiiig in llioii 
1 iiid 1 1 >n\ olio oKo . 1 1111 ipo^ tliom. tlie Zniiiiinl.irs slmiild nl oiico loporL llic 
111 it’oi In iho lii'.pis tor, or to tlio L’Uiib'ii diir 

) ’llio 1 ..iinl' inl no '•iiinlaih rospoiisihlo foi nil llio iinilboi nMiocs in 
till' \ill i':o ind tho f’liow kui'ir !•- lO' pnn‘’i!)lo lor io)iortini^ to tlio l.niiilnii dm 
■ill I iM‘- if dniinui' to sin li tro)"' 

t lloldt O’- of pto\ loll*. ]ii>rniils. to 1 nl niiillioi rv trees, woie \\m nod on tlio 
K'tli of M i”li ItuVJ, til It nil wrMxl hold 1)\ tlioin. niidiM' those jioi lints, should ho 
« 111 ' miK’d V ithin si\ months fiMin that ihito ninlhoir\ ^\ood nfloi wni ds found 
1)1 ivi^M'ssioii o) .in\ ))i‘rson v.n!iont tho porinission of (ho Inspoctoi, will he 
disMi'i ,1 u, Iv hold in o/intriNi ntton of th» so llnlo^ 

.') 1 ojipint’ of niiillv'rn foi fofld.«r. without piopor nnlhority, will 

I'f tri iti'd IS in ohi'm )*, w hon It < nn ho ]»r<nod 

0 'I he / unind 11 s ’lie not allow. mI to usp nnilhoi r\ wood for ploughs, etc 
1 u* ( in o^'tain otln r wood for sm h pnrpos. from tho fsfatc Forosls 

7 '1 h.' s)ll ipiicr- simil irl\ nr.' not .allow otl t/i iisp .iin innlhom wood 
fo) h. atino of the iviniic hoiisps 

s ‘1 he s ) 1 r* o) iijiilU rr\ w.fid cv. eptimi to tho Sern iiltiir.* Doji.ii (nicnt, is 
’hs(ihn<’\ j.rohihitod 

9 Ml f lilt'll mnlht I r\ wood oi tr.ps enj niidc) jirojioi nnthorit\ will ho 
< o'li’( ■' a .It hint ihli* jil u <'s. .nid disju.spd of midor oi doi s of tlif Inspootor of 
Mnlhirr\ ("ultiire 

1(1 '1 hi rnlr- foi tho ])i< crx-ilioii iiid i onsprx.it ion of ninlhoin tiros, 
lino ilrouiv hi . II issiii d in (hr. iilai \*o 7 sam t loiiod iiiidoi Posoliition No l.'i. 
d t!od 2 till r<hiii.ir\ 1^‘tl hut it .ijipoiis that (ho 1 iilos .iro not ]nopoih 
ohs.'r\od (\n.‘s ha\o fr.'inoiith < onu* to notuo, in which ofhoials of tho dif- 
fi r.'nt do]» irlmonis of the State, h no cut ninlhoir\ tioos and whon calh'd foi 
.ill 0 ji] (11 itioii h no cl it 4 .,l th It tho\ h.no doiio so, as ,i past pi.iolico. and no 
Ktion was cM-r (,ilu‘'ii .igaiiisi thoin for am snoh ofToiioo Tt is oonsidoiod, 
thoroforo noio^sm. tliat all oflioials nun one.’ foi .ill ho inforiiiod (hat (ho\ 
.’ro (Mpi.ilU with tho uonoril nnhlio foihiddon to out am mulhovn troos 
tioiirin tothosi' ml. s niid it is hc*roh\ notifiod (hat am porson, whothor any 
ofln 1 il or not who in futnio iiifiinuos thosi* rules, will ho liahlo (o jinnish- 
mrnt ind (hit th.Mnlos will hostiidh onforc'od 

n Tf it .im tinio the' oiiit nm .»f lhomnlhoir\ (lOos, apjioars inovitnhlo, 
fot s(,m,. St Ho pniposos (ho liispodoi of ^^nlholl\ rnlliiie, should ho ]')rovi- 
i^Mish inforniod and (ho wood should .it onoo, ho ni.ido n\cr to him, nnloss 
loijiiiiod for (ho nso of tho clop.iilmont oonooiiiod, in which case (ho jnovious 
1)01 mission of tho Tnspodfn should ho oht.ainod 

12 Mnlhoir\ wood should not ho sniipHod to lho 7 )ar«os, except on speoi.il 
oocnsioiis siK 1i .is pmrnovs of Drntlln Kha^, and Vioorogal and other very 
1 iriro ('.imps, md oiilv thon, if snnioiont wood is not ohtaiiiahle from other 
sonicos Whon mnlheiiv wood is supplied, the arrangoinonts should ho made 
Ihroimh tho Tnspootor of Afulhoiiv Culturo, who should receive as mneb 
(novioiis notioo, as IS jiossihlo. and tho wood should ho Iran.sportod under 
p.isses gnoii hv him Tt plioiild ho aooountod for to his satisfaction 

13 1 he rate of iiaYinonl for inulhoi I'v wmod. at. 'f^nino<i, is 2 Khaiwvars per 

rupee to ho realised in cash . in the ease of persons, not entitled to free fuel , in 
othei oases, tho Inspector can (nko a book credit in his accounts for the wood 
used )r^ ‘ ] 

Mnlhorry troos in oniitonmonts, wall ho under „thc control of tho 
(^oneial OnTioer Commanding, provided that the wwd must be used onty within 
cantonment lirints ^ 

1.5 No mnlhonv wmod, if in possession of any State Department, (inclhd- 
ing tlio Public Works Department, can be shifted from one place to .another 
place, wathoiit previous notice to tlie Inspector. 

I’S 
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16 In urgent cases, {e g , & mulberry tree falling into a canal), trees may 
be cut, by order of the Sub-Divisional Officer of Public Works Department, 
without previous reference to the Inspector, who should, however, be informed 
immediately, through the Divisional Engineer 

Any mulberry wood, so cut by the Department, from trees growing within 
Public Works Department boundaries, may be used for departmental pur- 
poses, if required, but only with the previous permission of the Inspector, 
which will not be withheld, without good reasons being given 

17 All departments should be requested, to inform the Inspector, of any 

mulberry wood, now in their possession, and should be asked in future to 
refrain from acquiring such wood, and from moving it from place to place, 
without previous intimation to ‘ the Inspector, and his concurrence The 
Inspector is ordered to treat as contraband any wood dealt with otherwise than 
accordmg to the above rules, the Inspector will detain it (any expenditure 
involved bv such detention being borne by the Department concerned), and will 
communicate vsnth the Head of the Department If he is unable to dispose of 
the case, in consultation with the Head of the Department concerned, he should 
report the matter to the Settlement Commissioner, for the orders of the higher 
authorities i 

18 The Inspector has authority to examine the Patwaris’ records, for the 
purposes 'of his work 


The follovsdng rules regulate the possession of cocoons, etc — 

Buies regarding unauthorized 'possession of cocoons, etc , sanctioned hy the 
Burlar and published in State Gazette, No 27, dated 14th October 1907 

Whereas it is expedient to provide a law against the unauthorized sale or 
possession of silk cocoons and seed and the unauthorized possession or receiy-^ 
ing of raw Kashmir silk, it is hereby enacted as follows — 

(1) This Regulation shall be called the Kashmir Silk Protection 

Regulation of 1963 (1906-07) and shall extend to the whole of 
the Jammu and Kashmir State 

(2) The words (1) “ kirm kash,” (2) silk seed, (3) silk cocoons and raw 

Kashmir silk shall have the meanings ordinarily attached to 
these terms m the Jammu and Kashmir State 

(3) Any “ kirm kash ” employed by the Sericulture Department, 

Kashmir, who disposes of by sale or otherwise m favour of any 
person, except the Director of Sericulture, Kashmir, or such 
persons as may be appointed by the said Director in this behalf, 
any silk cocoons reared by him and in his possession or any silk 
seed given to him for rearing by the said Director, or who wil- 
fully neglects to deliver up the full quantity of silk cocoons 
reared by him, or to make over, if required to do so, any silk 
seed in his possession to the said Director of Sericulture or the 
persons appointed by him in his behalf shall, on conviction, be 
liable to imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to three years or to line or to both 

(4) Any person who, without any authority from the Director of Seri- 

culture in this behalf, receives in any manner whatsoever, any 
silk cocoon or silk seed from any Kirm Kash or is found in 
possession of any silk cocoon or seed otherwise than under the 
authority of the Director of Sericulture or other person or 
persons duly authorized by him in this behalf, shall be dealt 
with as if he had dishonestly received stolen property knowing 
or having reason to beheve the same to be such, and shall be 
liable to be prosecuted under section 311, Ranbir Band Bidhi 

(o) Any person who receives or is found ,in possession of raw silk 
manufactured from cocoons reared under the authority of -the 
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Kn*'lunir S’^ruulturc Dopni linont othrr\\i‘^o llinn Miili the per- 
nn‘'"'ion <>i undot the .'vuili()nt\ of the niicclor or other pcison 
duK nuth<''n7ed h\ him in llu‘' behalf ‘>hall, on eoiuietion, he 
h dde to impri'-nnment of mthei ile^eription for a teini which 
m i\ ( \tond to d jear*' or to fine or to both 
pd t^heiut’'- under ihi*' Kemilation shall lie t liable !>> the ordinary 
t'nmin.il t’onrt'- of the ^tate in aiundanee with the ('iiniinal 
l^iw and i>r<xednr(' of the State in force at the tune 

) 1*1 ft " — Ill'll* fill 



-- APPENDIX 

showing Silk, waste and Cocoons ‘produced in Kashmir during the last ten years 



Director of Sericulture, 

Kashmir State 
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APPENDIX VI. 

'1 ho follownif^ u'i>orl^s deal \Mtli tlic in Ihc Gnngnw Sub-divi- 

Mon «>f r.iKoKKu, in PMiiinan.i ainotlnn). in llio Sonllicin Shan Slates 
and 111 '1 <ning(x> 

i>‘< iht SiUuoivi hrtdljvu huht'^frtf iv (hr (invanir S}ih-(In,iswn , 'pic- 
pii7i(! }.‘i ’/; /,' / ! //'IV, ('oiwrrnitor of Forests 

1 '1 ))(' 'I aiiiigi 1)11'' and s!inn‘')ii‘', iho Inlloi a local raic of Cdiiiis, allied 
to the Halva-- ^^llo have oniigiatod to and porinanoiith ‘=011 led in the Uppci 
M\itih.i \allo\ arc tho'-c \\lio diieih loiuerii theni'^elM"- in the eiiltnalion of 
the --ilkwinni thoimli tort nn ^ n\\ \ilhigers arc s,iid to go in for il to a small 
I Meat 

'1 hen M-oni'- to he no donht that on the whole the Industry is not so 
wido'-jiri-ad a-- it wa*- 'I Im ‘-tali* of things ina\ he a'-signed to sc\er.il causes, 
hnt thielh to ‘-ladviu'-'- tliongh in at lenvt one ca'-e the inlhiente of an 
miii'-n ilh oithodo\ pongM liax (ini'-ed one \illage to gi\c ui) the htismess 
('IhinhiMil 

Some Mlligt-- i\nlontl\ t-ihe it nji for a jieriod and then drop it 

1? ’I he following Int of \illages is ])rohnhl\ fairly e\lianstnc and, if 
made wi'rth while the industn tould \er\ eaxih he widcl> spread in tins 
\alle\ 

(Silkworm hieeding n about to he introduced into the Haka-Cliin Hills, 
the mulhei r\ h^'Mljikint being introduced from Slionshi ) 


(a) I tlhnc'' produciva silh 

Sh(tv'-Jn (('bin) l(i()--20() houses cultnato the insect during the lains, a 
few throughout the\ear 

H il.clnhfi (('Inn) some few houses tliroiighout the ^ear 

11 I ((hit ('Jaiingtha) a few houses cultivate it the whole ^eni, sometimes 
manv houses take it uj) 

(h) ri////a'«- fonimh/ niltirntnia (hr unert, and prohahlij spasmofhcalUj m 

(he future 

'J’anhingon (Tatingllin) 

TawYaung ('I'aniigtlia) 
llingokkon (Taungtlia) 

Thanhaya ('J'aungtlia) 

(c) Villfiqcs said to cuHu'Ota the insect 

Z.diaw (Yaw’) 

J^onhaw' (Yaw) 

Hmchon (Chin) 

Kyaw' (Yaw') 

Miuiklin (Yaw') 

Zihya (Yaw) 

Taiinghyin (Yaw) 

Magyikin (Y'^aw) 

Shonsln is undoubtedly the most important village fiom the point of 
view of silk production, and to Shonsln come buyers 
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A rough estimate of the monthly output of silk by oiie silkworm breeding 
house would be 5 to 7 ticals^ worth Rs 20 per viss 

3 The food-flant — The food tree {Burmese fosa) is a mulberry, almost 
certainly Morus indica, though I was unable to obtain any satisfactory de- 
scription of the flower and most villagers seemed doubtful of there being one. 
Probably about one in ten trees only produce flowers The fruit, like a small 
English mulberry, is at present on the trees (April 28th) 

There are two varieties of ^e tree, which appear to differ only in the 
' size of the leaf (Possibly they are two species, m which case the larger is 
probably M Lccmgata ) The larger leaved variety is called m Burma 
hmunma, the smaller hmungale The tree seems to reach a maximum height 
of about 15' 

Green leaves can be got all the year round as new leaves take the place of 
those picked for use 

The mulberry is grown only m the villages, though it is also rarely found 
wild in the jungle The leaves of both the wild and cultivated trees occasion- 
ally form an ingredient of curry The fruits are sometimes eaten by children 
The tree is propagated by cuttings in the rains This tree forms the entire 
food of the worms 

4 The silk moth . — There are two varieties of silkworms, the one pio- 

ducing white, the other yeUow silk Both are equally valuable The larvae 
of these two varieties are indistinguishable in the early stages of growth 
but later the larva of the former is said to be greenish and to bear lines oh 
the body, and that of the latter to be yellowish and without lines Both varie- 
ties of moth are identical ' 

The duration of the various stages in the hfe-history are roughly as 
follows — 

The egg stage (burmese U) about 8 days 

The larval stage (bur yogaung) about 30 days. 

The pupal stage (bur yo on) about 15 days (a mean of very varying 
estimates) 

The imagines (burmese lexkyya) are thrown away as soon as egg laymg 
IS completed 

During its whole life, the cultivation of the insect is carried on entirely 
indoors The eggs are laid on a bit of cloth, and, on hatching, the tiny larvae 
are transferred to a basket-work tray and mulberry leaves (sliced small, at 
first) introduced. 

A cover of cloth is kept stretched over the tray As soon as the cocoons 
ai e completely spun, they are put out in the sun to dry and are then placed in 
hot water 

Death of the pupm results, and the silk is easily wound ofl the cocoon 
I'he dead piipce are occasionally eaten In order that the life-cycle may be 
continued, a stock (burmese myo) is kept and these pupm are allowed to 
hatch out Such cocoons, after emergence of the moth become useless and 
arc thrown away, without the silk being removed. 

The moths have completely lost the power of flight (pointing to long 
established domestication) and after copulation_of the sexes, the females 
deposit their eggs on a piece of cloth provided for them The moths are then 
tlirown away. 

The silkuorm is ne\er found wild and no explanation was advanced to 
.iccoiint for its original appearance in this neighbourhood 

The life-cycle continues throughout the year 

.") Diseases, etc — The animal is subject to no disease, but the larvae arc 
kept co\ercd o%cr with a cloth, as a protection from the bites of ants and 
fhc< llie l.ir\a' are also, to some extent, susceptible to the malignaiit 
influein v" ot vizards and to the efilmium of frying fish 
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SilJi III Yttmelhw 

'fhc DiM'^ionnl Forest, Ofliccr, Pyinninna, reports — 

(1) Iti tins (liMsioii senuilturc is at picsent practised in the Yonbm 
and Mmltvni Iv’eservcs at the following Villages — 


Household 


Yoiil'in ]vo'-i'r\ t' 


Mtiih\ lit Ite 1 r\ t‘ 


j Sucdnwiiontmg 
I linini;;?!! 

( '1 li'O et( liauiif' 
f nal'ing\ un 
I Sain\iitg\ in 


22 

2 

1 

3 

3 


(•J) The silkwotiiis aie fed almost cnliiely on niulberry, but sometimes 
on “Mahlamg" La i Kjafd'j 

(d) A loiiyli estimate ot the annual >ield of silk pel household is 8 
\is^ and the ])iue \arics fiom 3?s 15 to Rs 20 pei viss, the silk 
v.e.uei'^. howexu, do not tiust entirely to sericultuie for a 
lunn; but engage also in eultuation 

(1) 1 \ei\ silk \\ea\ci in thisduision is an immigrant from the Magwe 
Di'-tiut None ol the local people go in for sericulture, but I 
tlmik lhe\ would it the} wcic encouraged 

0) ’1 he (tnh jihues wheie mulhciry plantations are foimed are on the 
liai ‘■and\ hanks of (he decks, wliere generally one finds only 
Kaing gi.i''S, so thc} do not interfere in the slightest with 
s\l\Knltuie 'J'hcsc lint snnd^ localities abound along every 
laige deck in this dnision .ind 1 sec no reason wdiy they should 
not ill he used for nuilbcriy plantations If villagers weie 
alldwed to foini mulheriv plantations along all these cieeks and 
weie geneimish iie<i(cd as regards lent and taxation I should 
not he at all suijniscii it it icsulted in a considerable expansion 
in soniuiliiic 111 this dixision, especially in the Ypnbin, Min- 
h')in, and Palwe Rc'^cncs 

Sou f hem Shan States — 'I’lic following is from A E Ross, Esq, Deputy 
ron-'Cnatoi of hoiests — 


1 ha\c the lionoui to inform 3'ou that as far as I have been able to dis- 
to\ei seiKultuic is only ju.icliscd to a vciy small extent in the Laklai Circle 
oi Mongsit State and b> seven Shan houscholdeis in tivo villages in the Laika 
State and by a lew villagcis of the Loi Ai and Loilong States living near the 
Paunglaung Ri\er, on the hordcis of Buima, wdiere I am informed the 
bleeders aie chiefly Burmans 01 Yabcins and treat the silk ivorms and cocoons 
in the same way as the Yabeins of the Pyinmana Sub-division, regarding 
which a Monogr.qih wms I believe jiiinted some years ago These Paung- 
laung Mllagers grow small iiuilberry trees called ” Posabin ” within easy 
leach of then villages yearly and collect the leaves daily for the silk worms 
wdiich aie hied in large trays containing cold cooked rice to which the plague 
of flics (‘ Polaungs,' ‘ Pyoks,’ etc ) have no access It is on account of these 
flies, T am told, that the people are unable to breed silk worms on the mulberry 
sajiling^ in their plantations in the Paunglaung These villagers get their 
cocoons from Konhla a village in Pangmi State, where the mulberiT tree 
growls w'cll and wdierc the specially bad flies found in the Paunglaung do not 
give trouble Konhla is at least 2,000 feet higher than the Paunglaung 
villages 

The first batch of eggs is hatched between February and March when the 
mulberry saplings come into full leaf The silk produced is mainly yellow 
and of a shade like “ tassar ” and used to be sold in the bazaars at Rs 15 
to 20 a viss and is mainly exported to weaving centres in the Yawnghwe Lake 
Valley and to Pindaya 

2 In the Yawnghwe State silk weaving is an important industry and 
IS carried on to fairly large extent, but practically all the silk used by the 
weavers is brought up from Burma and through Kengtung from the French 

VOL irr Q 
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Laos countiy Sericulture is not practised in the Yavmgbvre Valley prin- 
cipally on the ground that the people are Buddhists and are opposed to* taking 
lite ^^Ir. Broime Adnser to the Yawnghwe Sawbwa, is oi opinion, lioii- 
ever, that the ‘ Inthas, \vho form a fairly large percentage of the population 
of the Yaimghwe State and who eat beef and catclyfish would probably take 
to sericulture it they could be shown that there was money in the undei taking 
and pTOMded a species of silk worm could be bred on the Willow (probabh 
Snhr tciraspoma) growing in the swamps near the Lake villages, on land 
unsuitable for paddy cultivation IMr Broivne is growing willows planted 
close togetlicr (6 to 9 inches apart) on such land for twigs for basket making, 
and would be glad to experiment with silk worms if he could be supplied with 
species which arc most likely to be successfully bred on the Willow 

3 Mr Browne informs me that outside the Yawnghwe Lake area which 
IS chiefiv populated bv Inthas, who are mostly cultivators and fishermen the 
people wlio would probablv take up sericulture in the Yawnghwe State are 
certain Chinamen and Karen Christians, and that the two' persons most 
likelv to take if up are U Set Cho, the leading Chinese merchant at Fort 
Stcdmnn and Yawnuhwc and Maung Ka7in, Deputy Inspector of Schools 
Both the above are said to have taken up land for agricultural purposes in 
the Ynwnghue State and might be induced to take up sericulture, and gioi\ 
imilberrv trees in plantations 

A TTaiing iccmrd to the facts that the mulberry tree is not commonly 
found in the iorests of this division, which are usually remote from villages, 
and IS only found cultivated near villages here and there and that the people 
are ctenoinllv bigoted Buddhists opposed to taking life, the Forest Dopail- 
ment could do little to advance sericulture in the Southern Shan States As 
"Mr Browne, AcLiser to the Yawnghwe Sawbwa has expressed a desire to 
cxpciimcnt witii ‘Jilk worms likely to be successfully bred on the willow, I 
would suggest that the Imperial Silk Specialist may’kindly be asked to send 
^^r Browne suitable seed, if available, direct At the lower elevations in 
the Yawnghwe State away from the Lake area, I am of opinion thal the 
inulbeirv could successfully be grown, and Mr Browne might be able to have 
experiments carried out under his supervision by the two men mentioned in 
nu paragraph 3 above 

5 The practice of sericulture is unknown in Kengtiing State but much 
law ‘-ilk IS produced in Siam and among the Laos to the East of the Mekong 
'Mo'-t of the better f|uahty silk sold in the Kengtiing Bazaar is believed to come 
fiom China and from the Lao countr)' 

0 I 1 egret tiiat I haic as vet received no report from the Assistant 
‘^upcrint^^ndent. North Eastern, regarding the silk growing in Laika and 
Monc-it State> 0 =? he has not ^ct had time to visit the villages where it may 
b‘' cirned on, but it m belicied that the industry has almost died out 
Foimerlv the egers were brought through Kengtung from China and 
j'fi-'-tblv from the T.ao coiintrv and grown on the Mulberry in small planla- 
tmim nt'.M 3 or 4 of the villages in the Lnklai Circle of Mongsit State, hut the 
fumlr'r rd pcn]de engaged in it was small and none of them made it their soF 
rMupation 3 he silk used to he dved sometimes with indigo and sometimes 
, i‘h ‘•afTron • 

7 If it is dc-ned to encourage sericulture in the Southern Shan States 
1 v.iiih! ucL'f'-t that the Sujicnntendent and Political Officer may kindl> he 
, ’. ‘1 to I -ml Tlie roie-,t Oflieer mav not deal with the villager except 
t’' r 11 'h flu political Ofheer and Shan Chief and the forests where silk 
- I'T'. ! ii'di* errown tire foi the most part not easily accessible and are 
! T d, I” dmtaiKP from V illac'es 


/' ■' 1 - produced in villages in the hills East and We-f of 

7 ' ’ ' •' tl ’ di 'ru* t^'f' follow irii; f xtrac ts from a rcpcirt hy the \s-,isfan( 
p • > ,' -il > icdi’-'r. 

\ ^ fJ X 7c,- r } if. This tract m situated about 20 mile- 

' *' i ■' T i ' of V- , !|f' > ‘mail sfrition on the rtiilvav hm 
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ini<l\\Ji\ bi'lwocn I?aiigooii and Maiulala} lls surface consists, for 
the gioati'i pari, ol Ingli lulls with naiiow, cIcmous \alleyb between them 
part IS nwou’d with forest of giant bamboos and tall evergreen trees 
I’aims, chmbciN and hoibaecous shrubs abound in the dense and tangled 
luideigiuwth J he \ugin forest is still c\tensnc, though generations of 
K.uens ha\e annualh lelled jialehes of it foi riee cultnation These clear- 
ings, known as \ as, are. in Leiktho, snmll m extent Their average size is 
abonl .1 leics lrr<pientl\. howerei, they aic oiilj 2 acres, but sometimes 
exU'iid lo ^ oi 10 Small si/od Yas are\ howe\cr, those that arc the most 
(.onmionh met with Tlie''e ^ as arc cut in lotation, with the jicriod of lota- 
iion \ai\iiig liMin 0 to 10 Neais, and, c\cn though virgin forest 
be lelh'd i]ie (leaiings aie abandoned aftci one year’s cropping 
(lener.ilK spiMking in a louilitc. like Leiktho, which cnjo 3 s an abundance 
ol lain in tlie ceai the iapidit\ of the giowth ol ‘^ceondniy foiest speedily 
it'-nui'' jintieiiioii and feitilit\ to aieas th.il Inno been clear-felled for a 
'•eiM'ii so tint, with jn.utualK little denudation of the soil, they arc main- 
Uuiu’d in tniiditn'ii lit bn ( rojis In the long ]ieriods of rest llicy enjoy undci 
vo\ei < f the lu w ami fist crrowing forest 

' ' > 1- 

W hen at tin. coniniencc.iiicm ol the i.uns, the ias aie cleared and sown 
wu.i iu( a lew imilbeir\ cnitiiigs, too, aic put down Tiic cuttings strike 
u*-'! and the n-,--ullam jtianis aie ielt to ihenisches until the begiiiiiiiig oi 
(Kl'i’oei. .'.hin seiuuliiire on the ^ as is taken in liand bilkworm eggs (seed) 
.111 ilaMi jiiiihas.'d iroin thos^* wjio niiglil have them to spare among the 
Ic.iUi! , (■! iiom tiadeis who li.iwk them about in the sc.ison No sjslem 
stiiii' to i)c luiko.ed becoiui feeding the woniis once llic) hatch out .rUmost 
e\e^^ j.uinh i lue-.it le.isi a \issoi twool sph m liicye.ii, and, Horn one to 
six Inooiis lu' giown in the season, Uctobei lo M<i\ This is the best 
s- as.tn in Leiktho, the r.uns aio said to be d.imj) and uiihcalih} and Ihc brief 
-liMi weului. likewise, injurious W lion the V.is aie abandoned .it the end ol 
the me season, the imilbein Inislus.. too, aie .ibaiuioncd, but, liesh cuttings, 
i iki n from tlRiii. .ue set out on the ^ .is ol the ensuing se.ison The mulberry 
uin.Mi Is the (.oiiinion while \.ir cariet^ l/on/v allxi, un luditu, Linn and the 
•ill woim itseil is .1 gicMsb white cie.ituic which is ])robabh a species ol 
Ih/mhin Will) a MOW to establish the identil) of llic species, 1 brought 
. w.i\ siMi.il cocoons iioiii ],eiktlio which h.uc been m.ulc o\ci lo the Assist- 
.uil ICnioinologisi Mi. .bhrolT is aKo engaged in leaiiiig a eery large brood 
ol young catci jnll.irs ih.it hatched out fiom eggs brought in bj me irom the 
Acockuiiig \illage (V.ibein 'J'l.ict) Thcic seem lo be two varieties of the 
woiiii, disiniguished by white .mcl yellow cocoons Tlic Leikhto cocoons are 
sm.ill . 111(1 ill-shaped, doubtless, due to the umlei-fccding ol the w’orms and 
the geneial absence of cain in iboir bleeding The cocoons, with the ebrys- 
.ilisc^s inside them, .ue tluowii uU<j pots of water and boiled Whilst boil- 
ing, the silk IS uiu.ncllcd .uid s]nm on to .a wire spindle by means oi an iron- 
h.uidled b.imboo wheel I'rom this, when diy, the silk is reeled on lo cross- 
be.uned baiiiboo spindles The silk luodncccl is seldom sold, but is locally used 
I lueih loi the weaving of the blight coloured strips that form the centres of 
the long} is or tamains of the women These strips arc about If yards rn 
loitglh .uid fiom IS to 20 inches wide each Besides this, the silk is made up 
into bags, belts, coats and trousers The coat-ancl-trouser silk is usually 
while, but that foi the other garments and artrcles is variously coloured 

At the time of my visit (last week of April) silkwmrms were being raised 
loi seed only in one house in the Kmainglon village The only tray I saw 
there was a common sagaw (sieve) made of bamboo It was about 2^^ feet in 
diameter with a 2 inch high border running .around it The worms in it 
were said to have been 20 clays old at the time I saw them They were then 
about one inch in lengtli and otherwise puny for their age There w^ere 
thousands of them in the tray in which they were huddled together many 
layers thick They -were fed only twice a day, though the flourishing mul- 
berry bushes in the garden were capable of furnishing crops of leaves suffi- 
cient to feed them at least four times daily The cloth with which the tray 
was covered was one of the filthiest I had seen, it was intended to keep oS the 
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myriads of flies that buzzed' around the wretched worms > If this culture be 
taken as -typical of the treatment which is generally accorded to silkworms 
in the township, it is no wonder that the cocoons are small and the silk itseli 
somewhat poor and flimsy But such as it is, I was told that the worms 
mature for silk in a moth from hatching out and that the silk itself, in the 
raw state, is worth from Bs 12 to Rs 15 per viss 

2 The Yabetn Tract — This tract hes to the west of Yedashe, about 30 
miles beyond the railway line It is a dreary country of moist, malarious, 
ever-green forest mingled with taU teak trees and large bamboos It is much 
cut up by narrow streams that wind in and out at the foot of the hiUs The 
load I took crossed the Lonyanchaung at least about a dozen times m a dis- 
tance of only 8 miles The mulberry, which is of the same species as that 
which IS grown m Leiktho, is raised in httle patches, of a few square feet 
each, on the silt of the river bank (Swa River) ajiove flood-level At the 
commencement of the rains cuttings from 6 to 12 inches, or thereabouts, in 
length are made from branches which are as thick as a lead pencil These 
cuttings are set out in the silt at a slant of about 30 degrees with the hori- 
zontal The cuttings are 2 to 3 feet apart No attention is said to be given 
to the plants which readily shoot up in the moist earth The plantations 
furnish leaf for feeding almost at once and last from 2 to 3 or 4 years, alter 
which, they are abandoned for fresh ones The arts of coppicing, pollarding, 
ana piuning aie unknown 8egd is purchased at the commencement of tiie 
season (Uist week ol June) from trauers, usually from Letpwegyi or Letpv^e- 
gaie, on the Myokla side, who hawk them about the villages or the ttoutiiein 
twa i ract ( i aOem 1 ract) Almost every village in this tract engages m tne 
pioduction oi silk, and nearly every villager understands tlie raising oi the 
mulberry and the rearing ol the silkworm Seed is purchased at the rate ol 
• lU discs per rupee A disc ol seed is said to be the proauco oi Li lecundated 
lemaie moths, which, on separation Irom the males, are placed, for a night, on 
suit paper within J-inch-wide circlets ol palmyra ieai-blades Ihe minute 
eggs aie yellow in coioui and are cioseJy packed on the snrlace ol the paper 
rne eggs turn dark grey belore hatching out Ihe worms emerge in b oi iU 
dajs alter the eggs nave been laid 'ihey are then little brownish creatures 
that swaim m the tiays m which they are placed 'ihe breeding trays in the 
jrVyodaung village are 3 leet in diameter, neatly made, with a 3-inch-high 
liui luiming around them They are circular in shape, like common sagaws^ 
and are made ol closely- woven bamboo slips A rupee's worth ol eggs is said 
to be sulhcient to stock hve oi these tiays which, ii properly tended, are said 
to yield not less than half a viss of silk, worth Irom Rs 9 to Rs 10 When 
tlie worms hatch out, they are fed, for the hrst 5 days, upon the softest and 
youngest mulberiy leaves At the end of this period, they moult for the hist 
time, alLci which they are ted upon mature leaves The worms are said to 
moult fne times in the 21 days ol their larval stage They increase in size 
with every moult and are fed from 4 to 5 times daily The trays aie cleaned 
out duiiiig the moults, w'hen no food is either given or taken, no feeding, too, 
IS done at night The cocoons are spun on the 22nd day, and the moths 
cmeigc on the 8th, 9th or 10th day from spuming them When the worms 
turn yellow after the last moult and show symptoms of restlessness, they are 
tiaiibieired fiom the breeding to the spinning trays These trays are about 
0 leet in diameter, with open-work bottoms to admit the air Inside them, 
and coiled edgew’a}s over the inner surfaces, are placed very long open-work 
iibbons of bamboo, and it is between the helix-like coils of these ribbons that 
the worms are placed to spin The cocoons are said to be spun in a night 
The moths, which are Avhite, are not very active, the males are smaller than 
ilie lemalcs and seek the latter diiectly they emerge The couples are mated 
onh loi a day, when, the males being thrown away, the females are placed 
V ithin the ciVclcls of leaf to lay The eggs, too, are said to be laid in a 
night alter winch the moths are thrown away Swa silk, then, is produced m 
Horn 49 to 41 da\s from the date of the laying of the egg — 

In tlip cp:t: 8 to 10 days 

In th*' Hnal stage . 21 days 

In t b'' cocoon 8 to 10 days 



During the breeding of Ihe woiuis, the Yabems give thcui eveiy atten- 
tion. iiiey leeU tliein noin lour lo live tunes a aay, tUe bieeamg-uays aie 
iaige ana airy, theie is no ciowamg, ana tlie tiays aie piotecteu xrom au&u 
aiiu insects by being careiuliy coveiea ovei with cioth me cloth is still lar 
Horn clean, but it is an impiovemeut upon the rag oi the h^aien ivioi cover, 
though, like the ivaien, the iabem, too, has no special buiiamg to bieea tne 
woiius in, the trays are suspended by string Horn the loot, or aie placed upon 
bamboo racks that hang down trom the raiters ot the dwelling house Ants 
aic pi evented from crawling down into the trays by the points oi suspension 
oi tlie racks being smeared ovei with crude earth-oii or other oily substance 
Ko silki\orm diseases aie known in the tract The separation ot the silk 
irom the cocoon is done on the Po-danyin, a rude hollowed-cut wooden wheel 
n ith a long handle attached to one side ot it To this wheel the silk is reeled - 
iiom the cocoons ^^hlch, as in Leiktho, are steeped in pots ot boiling water 
it is then reeled again on to the Po-yahat, which is a curious spindle consist- 
ing of 8 spokes and 4 bais Swa silk is said to be better than any other, 
excepting only Poung-loung silk The cocoons, which are both white and 
yellon, aie about an-mch-and-a-halt long, they are evenly formed, oval in 
shape, and aie full of silk of much softness and strength Swa silk always 
sells at from Ps 2 to Es 5 per viss moie than any other silk in the district 
Of late, the Yabems have, I hear, taken to Ya-cutting on a large scale, to the 
neglect of the silk industry, to a great extent In Ayodaung, for instance, 
only 5 out of the 10 families and, m the neighbourmg Milage of Thagyi-bauk, 
only 4 out of the 12, engage in the raising of silk at present This circum- 
stance IS regrettable 

3 Kaienchmnuj and Niujyai — The mulberry is grown in both these 
villages, m the toimer as a nedge-plant, in the latter as silkworm fodder 
In both places the plant flourishes as it seldom does elsewhere in the low- 
countiy, in both silk, too, it is said, used to be raised on a large scale m 
ioimer times The cause, oi causes, of the decadence of the mdustiy is 
unknomi to the natives there In the Nagj^at village I saw at least one good 
plantation of mulberry trees, fiom ten to fifteen feet m height, which, though 
much neglected, are still well preseived Enquiry here revealed the fact 
that, until Cholera decimated the population a few years ago, silk was one 
of its chief industries At present, tUere are only three famihes who engage 
in It to any extent, though the profits are said to be remarkably good in 
Magyat, silk is raised throughout the lamy and cold weathers The mulberry 
and silk are the same as those that are raised in Leiktho and the Swa tract 
The silk produced is said to fetch Rs 14 to Rs 16 per viss, as raw silk, but 
when woven, fetches a better price It is usually woven mto women’s 
longjas These tamems, as they aie called, are each 3^ cubits long and 20 
mebes wide It is said that as many as 9 such tamems can be woven from a 
single viss of silk The tamems sell at from Rs 3 to Rs 5 each, so that, the 
produce of a single viss of silk sells at fiom Rs 27 to Rs 45 


Suggestions for Ini'pi ovement and Extension 

1 In the Leiktho Townshiy — The Leiktho Karens, large numbers of 
whom I addressed through their elders and headmen as weU as through 
Patheis Conti and Pacati (Roman Cathohe Priests of the Italian Mission to 
the Karens), expressed much -wilhngness to engage m the production of silk 
on a large and systematic scale, provided the Government undertook to help 
them m the industry The question as to whether, in their backward condi- 
tion, the Karens would take to Sericulture m preference to Ya-cuttmg, is one 
which time alone can answer To endeavour to make a whole tribe to unlearn 
practices which to it are like mstincts, will necessarily be fraught with very 
great difficulty The task of improvement would appear, at the start, to be 
beset with obstacles pecuhar to the Karen The prodigahty of Katurfe in 
the region he inhabits — ^the ease with which, with little labour and less care, 
crops can be raised to meet his requirements — ^has made of the Karen a lazy 



man When he has cleared a patch of forest and sown it With gram-crops, he 
seems to feel that he has fulfilled his every expectation and whole duty m hfe > 
His love of ease, mdolence, ignorance, and natural distrust of things, however 
good, that ure new, but, above all, his happy contentment of mmd, ivill be 
extremely hard to wean him from But he is naturally intelligent, quick of 
imitation, and has shown himself able to discern and appreciate things that 
are hkely to prove to his benefit For instance, when the cofiee mdustry on 
the Leiktho hills, which was started by the Priests some years ago, began to 
flourish and yield good returns, the Karens leadily took to it and opened out 
several plantations of their own which throve exceedmgly until destroyed by 
the Bhght 


><: 

As regards silk, I desire to pomt out that the advantages of Leiktho lor 
the extension of the mdustr}'^ appear to me to be the followmg — 

(1) The knowledge, though indifferent, which the Karen already pos- 

sesses in the raismg of the mulberry and of the silkworm 

(2) The presence of extensive areas o± suitable land for the establish- 

ment of permanent mulberry plantations 

(3) The complete naturahzation of the Morus indica in Leiktho 

(4) The climate of the locahty which is favourable for Sericulture 

In the presence of these facts, I would recommend — 

(1) The establishment of carefuUy-laid-out plantations of mulbeiry 

in at least six of the more important silk-growmg villages 
These plantations should be permanent estates, to be conserved 
and managed, hke Communal Forests, for the common benefit of 
each village-community They should aim at the production 
of the largest trees that would be capable of yielding regular 
crops of leaf to meet every important requirement of sericulture 
The areas of these plantations will, of course, depend upon the 
total average number of individuals who would be found m 
each village or group of villages prepared to undertake 
systematic sericulture, subject to the control of' expert 
supervision 

(2) The establishment, in suitable locahties, e g , Shwenangyi, oi 

model silk farms or depots for the production and distribution 
of good, healthy seed, the demonstration of improved methods 
of breeding, and of reeling, spuming, and the- other processes 
involved in the production of raw silk of good quality The 
depots should also, as far as possible, experiment with new 
varieties of silkworm, and small areas near them set apart 
tor the experimental cultivation of other varieties of the mul- 
berry, because, of all the facts connected with the industry, we 
are at present least certain as to whether the worm and plant 
now raised in Leiktho are, economically, those that are the 
most suited to the locality 

(3) The necessity for the services of a trained Forester and of an expert 

Sericulturist are, of course, indicated in the suggestions I have 
made above , for, I am inclined to the behef that, without some 
assurance that so important a matter had been consigned to the 
immediate control ot competent persons, it would be futile to 
attempt its serious undertaking 

(4) It IS also imperative that a suitable market be secured for the prod- 

uct diiectly it IS available, otherwise, its economic production 
IS likely to suffer, particularly in its continuity 

2 In the Ynhcin Tract — Though he produces one of the finest of 
Burmese silks, the Yabein, in his methods, leaves much to be desired He is. 
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after all, only a little better than the Karen, his silk is still coarse and want- 
ing in gloss , the breeding-trays are still housed in the dwellmg-hnt, the 
machinerj’^ used is of the rudest description, there are no permanent mulberry 
plantations, so that, leaf-production is still a precarious matter In these 
circumstances, I would recommend — 

(1) The placing of the Swa silk- tract, too, under expert surveillance 

(2) The encouragement of the production of silk and the discourage- 

ment of Ya-cutting m the tract 

(3) The opening out of the permanent mulberry plantations and their 

conservation and management, as suggested for Shwenangyi 

The work of the experts in the Swa tract would take the shape of over- 
seeing and advice rather than of direct help in the industry, sympathetic aid 
and guidance, it is, that appear to be indicated in the Yabein tract, therefore, 
I find insufiicient reason as to why the two experts recommended for Shwe- 
nangju should not also suffice for the Yabein tract 

3 In the Low Country — Though the natural facilities for the expansion 
of Sericulture in pq,rts of the low country seem to be good the possibility for 
its immediate extension appear to be both poor and remote As has been 
already stated, the mulberry flourishes at Karenehaung and Nagyat. Both 
these villages are situated on the left bank of the Sittang river They have 
mixed populations of Burmese, Karens, and Shans In both Nagyat and 
Swa it IS the Buimese that raise silk, though the chief objection raised by 
them elsewheie in the low country is said to arise from religious scruples 
against the taking of life by the Buddhist This refers to the boiling of the 
cocoons for the reeling of the silk, whilst the chrysalides are stiU enclosed m 
them As the objection is based on religious belief and as there seems to be 
no method now known by which the silk could be reeled without destroying 
the chrysalides the prospect of the expansion of sericulture in the low coun- 
try is, as I have said, very problematical ” 


c 
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V — Orissa, aitd Madras Coast North 


Onssa Division oj Bihar and Orissa — 

Cuttack 


M 11-2 E T W 

Balasore 

• 

11-2 (T) W 



10-3 (T) 

^ * 

Pun 


11-2 (T). W 

Sarubalpur 


10-3 T W, 

OriBsa States 


10-3 E T W 

Madras Coast North — 



Ganjam 


(T) W 

Gan] am Agency 


(T) 

Vizagapatam 


(T) 

Vizagapatam Agency 


(T) 

Godavari 


(T) W 

Godavari Agency 

Kistna 


(T) 

Guntur 

• 

(T) 

Nellore 


(T) 

/ 

VI — Bihar 

AKD 

UinTED Provinces East 

Patna Division — 

Patna 


(T) 

Gya 


(T) W 

Shaliabad 


(T) 

Tirlnit Division — 

Saran 

• 

. . M 2-3 10-11 E (T) 

Chumparan 


S M M 2-3 10-11 E 

JIuzaffarpur 


M 2-3 10-11 (T) 

Darbhanga 


M 2-3 10-11 E (T) 

Bhagahmr Division — 

^longbyr 


(T) 

Bbagalpur 


(T) W 

Pumenh 


S M 2-3 (T) 

Sontbal Pergumiabs 


V H T AV 

Darjeeling 


H 

Lucknow [Division) 


M 2-3 E 

Unao 


M 2-3 

Bae Barcillj 


M 2-3 

Sitapur 

• 

M 2-3 E 

Ilardoi 

* 

M 2-3 

Klicri 


M 2-3 

Benares (Dnision) 


2-3 W 

Gliazipur 


2-3 

Ballia 


2-3 

Jaunpur 

• 

2-3 

Jlirzapur 

• 

2-3 T 

GoraJhpiir (Dnision) 


2-3 E 

Basil 


2-3 

Azamuarb 


2-3 AV 

AUnhahad (Diiiston) 


M E 

Patcbpiir 

C nporc 

rand habad 


AV 

Btav all 

H’lmirpur 



oT.nil'i 

Finahtd [Oil •fion) 


AT 

Goada 

B ibr rrb 
''ult inpnr 

rartaii^ irii 

B r I'.i 1 


M E 


AY 

Bl! h'l!‘ 

<1 itn t ir[ ur . 


2-3 


2-3 (En) 
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VII — United Peovinces West and Punjab East and North 
Meerut {Dtmswn ) — 

DehraDun . ' S M M 3-dr-7-ll E 

Saliaranpur ' . M 2-3 

Muzaffarnagar 
Biilandslialir 


{Kuriiaim Division ) — 


Garbwal 

H 

M 

4-9 

(T) 

Abnorab 

H 

M 

4-9 

(T) 

Nami Tal 

H 

M 

4-9 

(T) 

{Rohillhand Division ) — 





Bareilly 

M 

2-3 

E 


Bi]nor 

2-3 




Moradabad 

M 

2-3 

E 



Bidami 


(T) 


Agra Division — 

Muttra 

Aligarli 

Mampuxi 

Etah 

Jalaun 

Jhansi 

Eampur State 
Tehii Grarliwal State 

Delhi Division — 

Hissar 
Eolitak 
Gurgaon 
Delhi 
Karnal ^ 

Ambala 

Simla 

Jullundur Division — 
Kangra 
Hoshiarpur 
JuUundui 
Ludhiana 
Perozepore 

Lahore Division — 
Labore 
Amntsar 
Gurdaspur 
Sialkot 
Gu]ranwala 

Baivalpindi Division — 
Gujrat 
Jlielum 
Ea-walpmdi 
Attock 

Native States — 

Loharu 

Du]ana 

Pataudi 

Kalsia 

Nahan 

Simla Hill States — 
Jubbal 
Bushabr 
Keontbal 
Bagbal 
Bilaspur 
Nalagarh 
Minor Hill States 


' (T) 


M 


W 

M S 2-3 E. 

H M 6-7— 8-9 E (T) 


M S? 4-5— 6-7— 8-9 E (T) 
M S 2-3-4 E (T) 

M 2-3-4 W 

M S 2-3-4 E W 

M S 


M S 2-3 E W 

M S 2-3-4 E W 

S M M S 2-3-4 E (T) 

S M M S 2-3-4 (T) 

M 2-3-4 E 


M S E 

M S E 

M 3-4 E 

M S 3-4 


M E 


VOL. m 
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Vn — U nited Provinces West and Punjab East and North — conid 
Other Native States — 

Mandi . . ME 

SuPet 

Kapnrtliala 

Malerkotla 

Chamba 

Plmlkian States — 

Patiala ' M 3 E , 

Jbind 

Nabba 


VIII — ^Kashmir State 


Jammu 

Jammu 

Jasrota 

Udbampur 

Hiasi 

Mirpur 

Bbadarwab Jagir 
Punch Ilatja 

Kashmir 

Kasbmir North 
Kashmir South 
Muiiafiarahad 

Frontier — 

Laddakh 

Gdgit 

Frontier Ilaqas 


H S M M S (2) 34 (T) 


S 

S 5-6-7 
S 6-6-7 


Multan ■ 

Muzafiargarh 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Shahpur 
Mianwali 
Bhawalpur State 
Montgomer)’^ 

Lyallpur 

Jhang 

Norlh-^Vesl Frontier Province — 
Hazara 
Peshawar 
Kohat 
Bannu 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Malakand Agency 
Khyher Agency 
Kurram Agency 
Tochi Agency 
Wana Agency 

Sind . — 

Hyderabad 

Karachi 

Larkana 

Sukkur 

Thar and Parkar 
Upper Sind Frontier 

States — 

Khaupur State 

Bikanir 

JaisalmcT 

Manvar 

A] mere 

Merwara 


IX — North-West Dry Area 


M S 2-34 E 

M B 
M E 


M 3-4 
M 3-4 E 


kl E 



X — BaluohistajJ 


Quetta-Pislim 

Loralai ' 

Zhob 

Bolau 

f Cbagai „ 

Sibi 

States — 

Kalat ..... M 6-7 E. 

SaraAvan 

JbalaAvan 

Kacbbi 

Dombki Kaberi country 

Makran 

Kbaiau 

Las Bela 


XI — ^Rajptttana anb Ajmer-Merwara 


Eastern Bimswn- 
Alwar 
Bbaratpnr 
Bundi 
Dbolpur 
Jaipur 
Jhalawar 
Blaraub 
Kisbangarh 
Kotab 
Lawa 

^ Sbabpura 
Tonk 

Southern Dimston 
Banswara 
Dungarpur 
Kusbalgarb 
Mewar 
Partabgarb 
Suobi 


Ea'jjmtana East and Central India IVest 


Central India — 





Indore 



. 

M 

Gwalior 




M 

Bbopawar 

Malwa 





Bbopal 



• 

M 




Xn —Gujarat 


Abmadabad “ 
Broacb 

Kaira 

Paucb Mabals 

■ 



W 

- Surat 



• * • • 

W 

Cambay State 

Cntcb 





Katbiawar 




En 


Mabi Kantba Agency 
Palanpux Agency 
Rewa Kantba Agency 
Surat Agency 

Baroda — 


Baroda 

Kadi 

• 

• 


• 




E 

Eri 

Navsan 

Amreli 

f 


• 

• 

• 

- 

M 

E 

En 


Eajputana 

E 







— Centrai, India East, Centbad Provinoes. Chota Nagpu^ 


Juhbulpore Diin^ion . 
Saugor . 4 

Damoli . 4 

Jubbulpore 4 

Mandla 
Seom 

Nerbudda Division. 
Narsmgbpur 
Hosbangabad 
Nunar 
Betnl 

Cbbindwara 

Nagpur Division 
Wardba 
Nagpur 
Chanda 
Bhandara 
Balaghat 

ChhattisgarJi Division 
Eaipur 
Bilaspur . 

Drug 

Berar 

Amraoti 

Akola 

Buldana 

Yeotmal 

Feudatory States— 

Makrai 

Bastar . v . 

Kanker 

Nandgaon 

Khairagarh 

Chhuikhadan 

Kawardha 

Sakti 

Raigarh 

Sarangarh 

Chang Bhakar 

Korea 

■Surguja 

Udaipur 

Jashpur 

Bundelkhand 

Baghelkhand 

Chota Nagpur Division — 
Hazaribagh 
Ranchi 
Palamau . 

Manbhum . 

Smghbhum 

Chota Nagpur States . 


10-2 

7-10 W' 

7-10 

7-10 W 

7-16 

7-10 (T) 

10-2 ' 

(T) 

7-10 (T) 

(T) W 
(T) W 

M 3-4 6-11 E (T) 

10-2 

W 

W 

6-11 T W 
(T) W 
(T) W 

10-2 

6-11 T W 
6-11 T' W 
(T) 

10-2 - 
M W 


(T) W 


W 
W 
^ W 


(T)^ 

(T). 

• (T) 

H 6-1 T 

H 10-2 6-6 T 
H 6-1 T 

H 6-1 T 

H 6-1 T 

. (T) 


V XIV — Deccan 

Bombay, Central Division — 


Ahmadnagar 






M 7-2 E 


Khandesh East 






M 7-2 E 


Ivhnndesh West 






M 7-2 E 


Nasik 






M 7-2 E 

W 

Poona 




• • 


M 7-2 E 

W 

Satara 




• • 


10-2 (T) 


Sholapur 




• • 


7-2 


Bclgaura 






M 7-3 E 

(T) 

Bijapur 


• 




7-2 


Dharwar 


• 




M 7-3 E 

(T) 
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XrV — Decoah — contd 

Bombay, Central Dim^wn — contd 
Akalkot State 
Bhor 

Surgana ' 

Kolhapur 

Southern Mahratta Jaghirs 
Savanur 

Khandesh Agency. 

Bijapur Agency 
Kolhapur Agency. 

Satara Agency. 

H yderdbad-Beccan — • 

Hyderabad City, 

Atraf-i-Balda 

Warangal — 

Karihmagar, 

Adilabad, 

Medal — 

Nizamabad 
Mahbuhnagar 
Nalgonda 

, Aurangabad — 

Bhir 
Nander 
Parhham 

Oulbarga — 

Osmanabad 
Baichur 
Bidar 
Mysore 

Eastern Divtston — ■ 

Bangalore 
Kolar 
Tumkur 
Mysore 
Chitaldrug 

'Western Division — 

Hassan 
Kadur 
Shimoga 

Coorg — 

Mercara 

Virarajendrapet . 

Madras — 

Bellary 
Kurnool 
Anantapur 
Cuddapah 
Sandur State 
Banganapalle State 


XV — ^Malabar and Konkan 

M E 

11-2 E (T). 
11-2 

..... 11-2 (T) 


11-2 

11-2 

11-2 

11-2 (T) 


Travancore 

S Canara 

Anjengo 

Malabar 

Cochin 

Bombay City 

Thana 

Colaba 

Batnagiri 

Canara 

Janjira State 

Jawahar State 

Savantvadi State. 






• 

• 

M 

Sp 

1-12 

, 



• 


• 

M 

Sp 

1-12 



« 

• 


• 

M 

Sp 

1-12 

. 


• 

t 

♦ 


M 

Sp 

1-12 







\ 




• « 


n -12 




• • 

• 

1 

« • 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

6-2 

• 


• 

• • 

• 

9-2 

• • 

« 

• 


« 

E 
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Madras 

Chingleput 

Chittoor 

N Axcot . 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

S Aicot 

Tan] ore 

Tncbmopoly 

Madnra 

Bamnad 

Tmnevelly 

Nilgins 

Pudukottai State 


XVI— Madras South-East 


W. 

M E (T) 

M E (T) W 
S W 
W 

w 

w 

(T) W 

E 

H 



Gi 


APPENDIX VIII. 

Climate Tables 

In the follow iiif: pnfies fipircR nre given which represent the chinntc for each month for a number of localities 
nrrnligccl in the order of natural dn isions as listed m Appendiv VII After the Distr.ct, the elevation in feet is 
given The lir^l line reprc'-eiits mean nia\miuin temperalurc for each month from January to December, 
the second repro^ents mean minimuni, the third represents mean humidity at 8 A M and the fourth wet bulb for 
the mean of the da\ The figures arc copied from Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department No XXII, 
Part 111 (1^11) or obtained from Dr G 'J' Walker, Director General of Obsen'atoriCS, and liav e been added to and 
brouuht up to date b\ Dr Simpson Figures in italics indicate unsuitable conditions 

In some eises a fourth line is added which is the wet bulb mean Dr Walker, suggested that mstead of 
usme the ficlor inaMiiium huniiditv os an mdc\ of suitnbilif\ (Sj > 85 being near the limit at which worms 
will grow) the wet-bulb fmuro alone should be used 

IXainiiimg districts m which we know the behaviour of silk worms, whenever the wet-bulb 8 am mean 
IS here over 75“^, the conditions nre unsuitable on account of excessive humidity and temperature 

There arc three conditions in which sericulture is impossible — 

(1) Mean maximum for the month 100® F or over, 

(2) Mean miniimim 50' F or under and 

(5) Moan wet-bulb 75° F or over 

MJiether a iiuan luimiditv under 50 per cent without the temperature being over 100° is also a limiting 
condition is not clear, but it probablv is 

It is a distinctlv limiting factor that in wet areas trnvs must be used and the cost of these will knock out 
silk unless at least two broods are got, ])refernblv more This docs not applj to dry areas in which a brood can 
be got without trnvs and so one brood alone pn^s 

This must be kept clenrlv in mind in all districts, where sn> the rams arc cool and allow of sericulture If 
this period will not allow of several broods it is jirobablv of little use 

8o too ram on loaf is a bad factor and continued feeding of wet leaf will lead to disaster 

For verv ninnv districts, nothing but a definite experiment will tell and it will be well to systematically 
test all areas Do it b} — 

(1) selecting best time, 

(2) ,, place with population, 

(J) phinting niulberr> , 

(I) erecting small house or renting one, 

(5) putting a ficldman there to rear, cnii)lo> mg a familj on wages for it, 

(0) getting broods of the proper race and cither selling them or havung them reeled elsewhere, 

(7) discusbing results with local ofheers and finding out weak spots 










1- 

-Lower 

Burjia 

Arakan Di\ ision 

- Akyab 20' 







81 

85 

89 

02 

91 

86 

S5 

S5 

SO 

S7 

S5 

81 

59 

01 

09 

70 

78 

78 

77 

77 

78 

77 

71 

03 

89 

81 

81 

SI 

S4 

03 

01 

01 

03 

91 

90 

90 

03 

05 

71 

77 

79 

78 

78 

78 

78 

77 

73 

67 

Pegu Divusion — Raiigi 

3011 

18' 







89 

93 

90 

98 

92 

80 

85 

85 

80 

87 

87 

87 

05 

07 

71 

70 

77 

77 

70 

70 

70 

70 

73 

67 

82 

&1 

85 

80 

86 

92 

93 

93 

92 

90 

86 

83 

07 

09 

72 

76 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

74 

69 

Irrawadv Division — Bassem 27 

/ 






80 

90 

94 

90 

92 

86 

85 

85 

86 

87 

86 

84 

03 

06 

71 

70 

77 

77 

76 

70 

70 

70 

72 

65 

88 

87 

85 

79 

85 

92 

93 

94 

93 

93 

87 

80 

00 

08 

73 

76 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

76 

70 

Tonasserim Division— 

-Mergui 65' 






88 

89 

91 

92 

89 

86 

85 

85 

86 

87 

87 

87 

08 

70 

73 

74 

74 

74 

73 

93 

73 

73 

70 

67 

82 

85 

83 

82 

88 

92 

93 

93 

93 

89 

82 

77 

71 

74 

76 

77 

77 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

74 

71 


VOL m 


I 
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n — ^U pper Burma 

Magwe Division — Thayetmyo 121' 

86 92 99 103 99 91 89 89 90 90 88 81 

-6i 67 66 76 78 77 76 76 76 74 67 68 

76 66 60 62 71 83 85 86 85 85 80 79 

62 63 71 76 78 77 78 77 77 77 72 66 

Mmbu 166' 

86 91 99 103 99 92 91 90 90 91 87 83 

57 61 69 77 79 78 77 77 77 76 69 61 

76 66 67 62 72 83 84 85 86 84 79 78 

Mandalay Division — ^Mandalay 250' 

84 90 98 102 100 95 95 93 93 92 87 83 

56 60 68 78 79 79 79 78 77 75 68 69 

83 , 69 64 66 69 76 76 79 83 83 85 86 

Bbamo — 361' 

76 81 88 93 94 90 88 88 90 88 81 76 

49 63 60 67 72 76 76 76 76 70 60 61 

95 89 81 76 80 90 93 93 91 89 91 94 

Mitkyina 468' 

74 78 85 89 92 88 87 87 90 86 80 75 

49 51' 61 67 73 76 76 76 76 71 61 62 

90 86 79 76 78 90 dl 91 90 89 86 89 

Sagamg Division — ^Monywa 280' 

82 87 96 101 100 93 95 93 92 90 85 80 
67 60 67 76 79 79 79 78 78 75 67 59 

86 74 69 69 69 81 80 83 87 89 88 89 

67 69 72 76 77 77 77 77 77 77 74 70 

Meiktila Division — ^Tamethin 657' 

86 91 98 101 97 91 90 89 91 91 87 84 

56 60 69 76 77 76 76 76 76 74 67 68 

80 71 62 66 75 83 85 87 88 87 85 86 

Nortbem Shan States — ^Lashio 2,820' 

76 79 86 90 88 85 83 83 84 83 78 74 

46 49 56 63 67 70 70 69 68 64 66 48 

91 82 70 69 81 87 89 91 92 93 93 94 

Kindat — 377' ^ 

76 82 91 96 95 90 88 87 88 87 81 76 

63 64 60 67 74 76 77 76 76 72 64 66 

96 94 86 80 83 90 91 92 92 92 94 96 

ni — ^Assam 


Surma VaUey — SUchar 104' 


78 

81 

86 

88 

89 

89 

90 

89 

90 

89 

85 

80 

62 

55 

63 . 

69 

73 

76 

77 

77 

76 

72 

63 

65 

91 

86 

81 

83 

85 

89 

90 

91 

90 

89 

87 

90 

59 

61 

67 

72 

75 

78 

79 

78 

78 

75 

68 

61 

Chandkhira 











78 

81 

88 

89 

90 

89 

89 

90 

90 

87 

84 

80 

49 

52 

57 

66 

69 

74 

76 

76 

75 

70 

60 

50 

94 

93 

87 

86 

84 

89 

91 

91 

90 

92 

95 

96 

Hailakandi 75' 










77 

79 

86 

87 

90 

89 

90 

89 

90 

88 

85 

80 

51 

52 

60 

68 

72 

75 

76 

76 

76 

71 

62 

53 

94 

90 

87 

88 

87 

90 

90 

91 

91 

93 

93 

92 

Snmangal 3S' 










SO 

83 

89 

01 

91 

90 

90 

90 

91 

89 

86 

81 

49 

52 

61 

69 

72 

75 

77 

76 

76 

71 

69 

50 

91 

87 

83 

86 

85 

88 

87 

86 

87 

86 

88 

90 
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III — Assam — conld 

Hill Di'^lnrt’? — Slullong 1,020 ' 

G1 G2 70 71 71 74 7G 75 75 72 G7 G2 

30 12 51 57 50 G3 G1 G3 G2 55 4G 39 

70 GS 52 G1 72 S3 87 87 85 79 75 70 

Rnm— Oil, 0 81, 1 00, 4 31, 9 78, IG 18, 13 1, 13, 13 4, G, 1 09, 0 29 =Total 80 GO 


Arstiii Ynllp\ — Dibnigarh 353' 


71 72 

78 

70 

S-} 

Si 

Si 

Si 

Si 

85 

70 

73 

10 51 

GO 

G5 

71 

71 

75 

7G 

75 

G9 

GO 

50 

OG 02 

8G 

89 

sn 

02 

93 

93 

02 

89 

80 

95 

.Torlinl 281' 
72 71 

80 

82 

8G 

00 

90 

SO 

SO 

57 

81 

75 

10 52 

50 

GG 

71 

7G 

( i 

7G 

7G 

70 

GO 

50 

05 01 

8b 

87 

8G 

SG 

S9 

00 

00 

90 

01 

05 

Gaulnli lOG' 

71 78 

8.5 

87 

88 

sn 

90 

90 

00 

S7 

82 

75 

50 52 

50 

G7 

72 

7G 

78 

78 

i i 

71 

G1 

51 

OG 80 

70 

82 

8G 

S9 

SS 

SS 

SS 

5.0 

03 

07 

rnncnlinl 

71 75 

82 

83 

S5 

S7 

SO 

SS 

so 

57 

82 

7G 

IG IS 

55 

G1 

GO 

71 

75 

75 

71 

G7 

57 

■JS 

05 80 

81 

8G 

0/ 

93 

95 

95 

95 

93 

03 

92 


IV — Bengal 

Bur<h\nn Dimpioh — Bnrdwnn 00' 


70 

83 

03 

WO 

08 

01 

00 

80 

00 

89 

84 

79 

55 

59 

GS 

75 

77 

70 

70 

79 

79 

75 

G4 

5G 

75 

71 

G7 

72 

77 

57 

57 

55 

SG 

81 

75 

73 

58 

01 

GS 

71 

77 

79 

79 

79 

79 

75 

GG 

59 

Jlidnnpur 1 10 ' 
81 85 05 

mi 

100 

01 

00 

90 

90 

89 

85 

80 

5G 

G1 

G9 

7G 

78 

79 

70 

78 

78 

73 

G3 

55 

71 

G8 

G7 

G9 

74 

52 

SG 

57 

SG 

7.9 

71 

G8 

Presidency Division — Jessorc 30' 






77 

82 

02 

97 

95 

91 

89 

89 

89 

88 

83 

77 

53 

57 

G8 

75 

77 

79 

79 

79 

78 

71 

G4 

55 

8G 

81 

80 

81 

83 

88 

89 

00 

89 

85 

8.3 

84 

59 

G1 

70 

7G 

7S 

SO 

SO 

SO 

79 

7G 

G7 

GO 

Berliampur G 
77 81 

17' 

92 

99 

07 

02 

SO 

SO 

SO 

88 

82 

77 

53 

5G 

GG 

74 

7G 

78 

79 

79 

79 

74 

G4 

55 

8G 

80 

70 

74 

81 

57 

91 

91 

89 

85 

84 

84 

58 

59 

G7 

73 

77 

79 

SO 

79 

79 

75 

G7 

59 


Ram— 5, 93, 1 02, 1 GO, 5 IG, 9 50, 10 G8, 1192, 10 27, 3 59, 45, 1 = Total 55 72 


Rajslialii Division — Dmajpur 123' 


75 

79 

89 

95 

92 

59 

59 

89 

89 

87 

83 

77 

49 

52 

G1 

70 

74 

77 

79 

79 

77 

72 

61 

51 

88 

80 

G7 

72 

79 

89 

90 

90 

59 

85 

83 

87 

Jalpaigun 283' S M 
73 76 85 89 

59 

88 

88 

88 

55 

86 

82 

76 

51 

53 

GO 

68 

72 

76 

77 

77 

76 

70 

61 

53 

91 

85 

7G 

75 

83 

89 

91 

92 

90 

57 

84 

87 

Bogra 75' 

76 80 

90 

96 

92 

89 

89 

89 

89 

87 

83 

77 

52 

54 

63 

72 

74 

77 

79 

79 

78 

73 

63 

54 

84 

78 

73 

77 

81 

57 

55 

55 

57 

84 

83 

83 


VOL rp 


i 


l2 
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• IV — Bengal — conid 

Dacca Division — Mymelisingli 63' 

76 79 87 91 89 87 87 87 88 87 82 77 

63 66 64 72 74 77 78 78 78 74 64 65 

90 83 79 81 84 89 90 90 90 87 87 90 

Chittagong Division — Chittagong 87' 

78 82 87 89 89 87 86 86 87 87 83 78 

56 59 67 73 75 77 77 76 76 73 65 58 

88 83 82 80 81 86 88 88 88 89 88 89 

61 64 71 76 77 78 78 78 78 76 70 63 

Dam Dun S M 

81 81 86 89 91 91 91 91 92 91 87 86 

44 46 53 64 70 73 75 75 74 66 63 43 

96 93 88 86 89 94 95 95 94 90 93 95 

Kalchini S M 

75 76 84 87 89 88 89 89 89 88 84 78 

46 49 55 65 70 74 75 76 74 66 66 47 

80 77 74 78 82 87 87 87 86 81 75 73 

Nagrakata S M 

74 77 84 88 88 88 89 88 90 89 84 78 

52 54 69 66 70 74 75 75 74 67 59 52 

81 75 72 73 83 89 90 89 86 80 73 73 

Noakhah 43' 

78 81 86 89 89 87 86 85 87 86 83 78 

53 57 67 74 76 77 77 77 77 73 63 65 

89 85 84 81 83 88 90 90 89 88 87 88 

Cooch Behar 156' (16 years figures) 

73 77 84 88 88 88 89 89 88 87 81 76 

62 54 61 69 73 76 78 78 77 72 61 63 

92 87 79 80 85 90 90 90 90 85 86 90 

Hill Tipperah — ComiUa 36' (28 years figures). 

78 82 89 92 91 88 87 87 88 88 84 79 

63 67 67 73 75 77 77 77 77 73 64 55 

87 84 84 82 84 88 89 89 89 86 85 86 

Sikkim — iPedong 

66 59 69 73 73 75 76 74 74 71 65 69 

43 43 51 56 59 64 66 66 63 57 49 45 

77 73 68 73 81 89 91 91 88 82 74 74 10am 

V — Orissa and Madras Coast North 

Orissa Division — Cuttack 80' 

84 89 97 102 101 96 90 89 90 90 86 82 

60 65 73 78 80 80 79 78 78 75 66 59 

81 80 78 74 73 78 82 83 83 80 78 77 

63 66 73 77 79 79 78 78 78 75 68 62 

Sambalpur 48G' 

82 87 96 104 107 98 87 87 89 89 84 80 

55 GO 67 75 81 81 77 77 77 72 61 54 

73 66 55 50 50 69 85 85 82 77 74 74 

61 63 68 72 76 78 77 78 78 74 66 60 

Angul 455' 

82 87 95 101 104 95 88 87 89 89 85 79 

56 61 67 74 79 79 77 77 77 71 60 55 

80 76 67 67 67 78 85 86 86 79 73 79 

Ganjam — Gopalpur 33' 

SO 83 87 88 90 90 87 87 88 88 83 80 

62 67 73 77 80 80 79 79 78 74 66 61 

80 78 78 82 82 83 84 85 85 82 78 77 



66 

V — Orissa and Madras Coast North — cmtd . 


Vizagapatam — Waltair 226' 


81 

84 

87 

89 

92 

91 

89 

89 

89 

88 

84 

81 

68 

71 

75 

78 

81 

80 

79 

78 

78 

76 

72 

68 

72 

73 

73 

71 

71 

73 

78 

79 

79 

72 

63 

62 

67 

70 

74 

77 

79 

79 

77 

77 

78 

75 

70 

66 

Godavari — Cocanada 

26' 
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86 

92 

96 

100 

97 
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89 

90 

88 

83 
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66 
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74 

79 

82 

81 

79 

78 

78 

76 

71 

66 

77 

77 

77 

76 

73 

74 

80 

83 

82 

79 

74 

73 

67 

71 

74 

77 

80 

78 

77 

77 

77 

76 

71 

67 

Nellore 

66' 
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90 

95 

100 

105 

102 

97 

96 

95 

91 

86 

84 

67 

69 

73 

77 

82 

82 

80 

79 

78 

76 

71 

68 
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85 
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74 

63 

60 

66 

70 

74 

80 

83 
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VI — Bihab and United Provinoes, East 

Patna 183' 
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78 
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96 
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89 

90 

89 
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64 

64 

73 

78 

80 

80 

79 

79 

73 

61 

62 

' 78 

69 

52 

51 

64 

77 

86 

87 

83 

74 

71 

76 

55 

57 

63 

69 

75 

79 

80 

79 

79 

72 

63 

66 

Gya 372 

r 
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75 
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73 

83 

86 

82 

73 

71 

72 

55 

57 

64 

71 

75 

79 

79 

79 

78 

72 

62 

66 

Tirhut Division— 

-Darbhanga 

166' 






73 

77 

88 

96 

96 

92 
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89 

89 

87 

82 

76 

61 

53 
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71 

76 

79 

80 

79 

79 

73 

61 
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88 

79 

63 

65 

72 
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89 

87 

83 

83 

87 

57 

58 

64 

71 

76 

79 

80 

80 

79 

74 

66 

68 

Bhagalpur Division— 

-Pumeah 

124' 






74 

79 

90 

97 

95 

92 

90 

89 

89 

88 

82 

76 

48 

51 

60 

70 

74 

77 

79 

79 

77 

71 

61 

49 

91 

84 

68 

68 

77 

87 

90 

91 

90 
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56 

67 

64 

71 

75 

79 
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79 
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67 

Nay a Duinka 489 

i' 
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56 

65 
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71 
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76 

65 
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62 

67 

80 

87 
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78 

74 

73 


Goralchpur Division — Gorakhpur 257' 

73 77 90 100 101 97 91 90 90 89 82 74 

49 52 62 72 77 79 79 79 78 70 58 50 

82 72 57 53 63 78 87 88 84 77 76 81 

54 56 64 69 74 79 80 79 78 71 62 55 

Benares 267' 

74 79 92 103 105 101 92 90 91 90 83 75 

48 52 61 72 79 82 80 79 77 68 55 48 

83 75 56 47 52 68 83 87 84 74 76 81 

63 65 62 67 72 77 79 79 78 70 60 64 

Bahraicli 407' ' 

72 76 88 99 103 99 92 90 '"91 91 83 76 

47 60 59 69 77 80 79 78 77 68 57 48 

87 77 62 61 69 74 85 87 82 76 77 82 

Allahabad 309' 

74 79 92 103 107 103 93 90 91 91 83 76 

48 62 62 72 80 83 80 79 77 67 65 48 

~ 79 68 47 36 42 60 81 86 81 68 69 77 

64 56 61 67 72 77 79 79 78 69 60 64 
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— ^Btrur. A^'D U^cited Provesces, 'EA^—conid 

Lucknow 3GS' 
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MI — U^T^:D PromcE=! 5 Vf 

■5T 
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Pi5s'j.\B E\st akd North Meerxtt Drvistox— JI ffrut 733 
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l)i\i-’(>ri — Pitlinrajiarli 5,1 
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^^II— IGNITED PR0\^^}CES WeST AND PuNJAB EaST AND NoRTH MeERDT DiVISIOn — MeeRXJt 733^— COnfd 


Laliore 702' 

fiO 'TO 


68 

72 

84 

97 105 107 101 

98 

98 

95 

84 

73 

41 

45 

55 

65 

73 

80 

80 

79 

73 

60 

48 

41 

85 

79 

66 

50 

41 

50 

70 

76 

70 

61 

71 

82 

49 

51 

58 

65 

69 

75 

79 

79 

75 

65 

56 

49 

EavTilpmdi 1,671 
62 65 75 

f 

87 

98 103 

97 

91 

93 

89 

78 

67 

38 

41 

51 

59 

69 

75 

77 

75 

69 

57 

44 

37 

82 

79 

70 

56 

42 

44 

69 

78 

69 

68 

64 

74 

45 

46 

05 

61 

67 

73 

77 

77 

71 

61 

61 

46 

Phulkian State — Patiala 818' 
68 71 83 94 103 103 

95 

92 

93 

91 

82 

71 

43 

47 

67 

67 

77 

81 

79 

79 

76 

63 

62 

44 

79 

75 

63 

47 

44 

67 

78 

83 

76 

64 

66 

78 

Simla 7 
46 

,232' 

46 

65 

65 

73 

74 

69 

67 

66 

63 

56 

50 

35 

35 

41 

51 

58 

61 

60 

69 

57 

51 

45 

39 

53 

56 

45 

40 

44 

61 

86 

91 

77 

48 

41 

41 

35 

35 

41 

17 

52 

58 

61 

61 

57 

47 

41 

36 

Murree 6,333' 

46 47 57 

67 

76 

82 

77 

74 

73 

69 

61 

52 

34 

34 

42 

51 

59 

64 

62 

61 

59 

63 

45 

39 

62 

64 

56 

48 

41 

49 

76 

83 

66 

43 

38 

48 

31 

35 

41 

48 

53 

69 

63 

63 

58 

49 

41 

36 


Saram — (Simla Hill States) 7,200' 


45 

45 

53 

64 

72 

75 

72 

70 

69 

65 

68 

51 

27 

27 

33 

42 

49 

56 

59 

58 

52 

42 

35 

30 

85 

a5 

68 

52 

48 

58 

79 

83 

75 

67 

63 

78 

Chakrata 7,072' 










51 

51 

61 

69 

74 

74 

70 

69 

69 

67 

61 

65 

36 

36 

44 

52 

57 

60 

60 

60 

57 

61 

44 

39 

59 

63 

54 

46 

48 

67 

89 

93 

84 

60 

51 

49 

35 

36 

43 

48 

52 

69 

62 

62 

59 

60 

43 

38 

Ramkhet 6,069' 










54 

55 

65 

74 

79 

79 

74 

72 

72 

69 

62 

67 

40 

41 

49 

57 

61 

63 

63 

62 

60 

64 

47 

43 

62 

65 

56 

46 

50 

69 

87 

90 

82 

67 

63 

68 

40 

41 

47 

52 

56 

62 

65 

64 

61 

63 

47 

42 


VIII — ^Kashmir State 

Srinagar — Total Ram 27 65 inclies — 5,204' 

41 43 56 67 76 82 85 85 79 70 61 48 

21 28 37 45 52 58 64 63 54 41 32 28 

89 88 88 85 83 82 84 85 86 86 87 88 

31 33 43 52 59 65 69 69 62 51 42 35 

Gilgit— 4,890' 

46 51 62 71 83 92 96 95 87 75 63 49 

32 37 45 53 60 67 72 72 64 53 43 34 

65 55 48 51 47 40 44 47 49 47 46 69 


The figures given for Srinagar represent fairly the conditions in the outer vaUeys, Gilgit for the remote 
valleys Srinagar is typical of that large area that produces one crop, it contrasts with places in the outer 
valley . 

IX — ^Nortb; West Dry Area 


Multan 426' 

70 74 86 98 107 108 104 101 101 96 86 73 

43 47 68 68 78 84 84 83 77 66 53 46 

71 65 68 47 42 60 63 68 66 66 60 69 

49 61 60 67 73 78 80 80 77 67 57 50 




G8 


TX — ^North West Dry Are \ — contd 


Pesha^'ar 1,113' 
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99 
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88 

77 
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40 43 

52 

60 

70 
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71 
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59 

66 
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55 

61 

66 

71 

76 
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60 

52 

46 

Dera Ismail Khan — 590' 
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Smd — Jacobabad 186 
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Bikaner 771' 
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A.imer 1,611' 
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Jodhpur 780' 
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Udaipur 1,925'- 

— i\ja\alh Hills 
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— Baluchistan 

Qui'lla 
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XI — RiJitTVNA, HitT A" 0 Cj'.Tr^L I:,DiA Wmt 

j ^ , — 1 ! r 
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Xt — Rajputana, East and Central India West — cmtd 
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XII — Gui\n\T AND Kathiawar 
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Kathiawar (Inland) 
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XrV — The Deooan — contd 
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Mercara is m Western Wet area , the Eastern area is much less wet. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Eeligion Tables. 

The following tables show the ntunbers of Hindus, Mohammadans, Buddhists, Christians, Animists in each 
district and state in India They are from the Census tables of 1911 


BUEMA 


Distbiot or State 

REuaioN 

Total. 

Hmdn 

Musalman 

Buddhist 

Christian. 

Animist 

rrovtncial Total 


12,116,217 

389,679 

420,777 

10,384,579 

210,081 

701,473 

Aralxm Division 

. 

839,896 

15,997 

186,323 

661,248 

1,167 

76,076 

Akyab 


^ 629,943 

14,464 

178,381 

302,627 

60'5 

33,896 

Northom Arakan 

• 

22,234 

667 

44 

1,796 

7 

19,821 

Kyankpyu . 


184,910 

690 

3,641 

166,864 

96 

14,726 

Sandoway 


102,803 

386 

4,267 

91,062 

460 

6,632 

Pegu Division 


2,073,737 

212,396 

86,718 

1,688,181 

65,030 

28,963 

City of Rangoon 


293,316 

108,360 

64,634 

97,467 

23,044 

7,217 

Hanthawoddy 


639,109 

67,137 

16,307 

447,638 

12,647 

4,076 

Tharrawaddy 


433,320 

7,406 

3,867 

413,684 

6,052 

2,376 

Pegu 


429,121 

34,360 

7,384 

369,612 

12,316 

6,391 

Promo 


378,871 

6,162 

3,636 

369,880 

971 

9,304 

Irraivaddy Division 


1,869,486 

42,106 

28,271 

1,712,939 

74,134 

11,668 

Bassom . . . 

* » 

440,988 

11,822 

8,107 

391,027 

27,927 

2,049 

Henzada 

• • 

632,367 

6,600' 

4,667 

609,310 

10,286 

1,466 

Myaungniya 


334,862 

6,128 

7,103 

300,616 

18,167 

2,922 

Ma ubm 


305,073 

6,392 

4,864 

282,669 

10,474 

1,051 

Pyap6n 

• 

266,216 

12,164 

3,640 

229,418 

7,291 

3,580 

Tenasscrnii Division 


1,429,294 

69,372 

61,277 

1,204,699 

60,622 

63,187 

Toungoo 

• 

351,076 

14,220 

6,369 

274,870 

33,138 

22,365 

Saliveen 


46,608 

274 

408 

20,474 

384 

25,008 

Tbaton 

• 

416,976 

16,805 

10,221 

380,244 

3,738 

6,958 

Amherst 


367,918 

23,864 

22,893 

309,904 

6,824 

4,338 

Tavoy 


136,293 

842 

1,664 

129,605 

1,999 

1,380 

Mergm 


111,424 

3,367 

9,822 

89,602 

4,539 

4,088 

Magicc Division 


1,239,032 

8,639 

6,736 

1,197,696 

1,608 

24,823 

Tbayetmyo 

• 

248,276 

2,186 

2,164 

228,058 

692 

16,232 

Pakokkn 


409,909 

1,170 

894 

404,037 

284 

3,472 

Minbu 


263,939 

2,651 

1,061 

253,927 

150 

5,758 

Magivo 


316,909 

2,032 

1,617 

311,574 

482 

301 
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BURMA — contd 


Disteict ok State 

Reuoiox 

Totai I 

1 

1 

Hindu 

Mnsalman j 

Buddhists 

Christian 

*Vmiiiiit 

Mandalay Division • j 

S32,9G9 

27,849 

27,354 

647,543 

9,603 

118,132 

JIandalaj 

340,770 

16,071 

20,845 

294,904 

0,571 

kio; 

Bhamo 

107,811 

1,652 

2,242 

53,490 

1,785 

47,722 

Mptkyina 

85,577 

0,192 

1,906 

30,171 

660 

40,060 

Katha 

198,193 

1,429 

1,156 

189,134 

383 

G,0S9 

Rnbj Jlincs 

100,618 

2,505 

1,205 

79,844 

19S 

10,774 

Sagaing Dntston 

1,155,271 

0,031 

11,103 

1,128,941 

4,229 

4,007 

Sbwcbo 

350,363 

2,305 

6,326 

344,852 

2,746 

111 

Sngaing 

312,111 

1,772 

2,816 

306,416 

1,013 

06 

Lo^\cr Cliindmn 

310,175 

784 

876 

313,839 

297 

82 

Upper Cliind\nn 

170,022 

1,770 

1,080 

163,834 

173 

3,710 

^ItiLliln Diiision 

1,170,572 

9,299 

21,793 

1,132,818 

3,487 

2,768 

Kjauk-JO 

141,426 

815 

4,954 

134,928 

079 

25 

2\Iriktih ! 

279,822 

2,931 1 

4,253 

271,774 

078 

06 

Ynmelbin 

307,419 

3,706 

11,067 

288,047 

1,813 

2,452 

M.Nnngvan 

441,905 

1,787 

1,629 

438,069 

317 

180 

admint^lrrcd Icrnlories 

1,604,961 

7,391 

3,202 

1,110,714 

■ 10,401 

372,800 

^'ortbem Shan Statca 

458,952 

2,007 

1,241 

336,430 

348 

119,320 

Southern S}ian Sfatra 

900,202 

3,282 

1,800 

776,160 

0,818 

110,131 

P ikol 1 u Hill tcmlorj 

20,251 

161 

8 

36 

4 

20,051 

n.in Hilh 

119,556 

1,351 

153 

87 

231 

117,358 


ASSAM 




Religion 


Pi»tnct or State 

Total. | 

1 

I Hindu 

! 1 
i 

Jlusalman 

Christian 

1 

Auinii'.t 

.t - 1 


7,0’i9,S‘i7 j 

; 3,838,709 

1,901,032 

1 00,702 

1,2.19,280 

( 1 ' 7 I'l 

* t ''i' ' ; 

0,713,637 

1 3,037,100 

1,880,728 

I 00,130 

1,109,187 

’ 1 1 

' e-' ' //i 

3,410,030 1 

^ 1,430,231 

1,722,988 

39,719 


( 


1 197,10.3 

320,101 

1 70,f/)0 

1 181 

I'l.'i'tO 



2 472,071 

I,VJ3,070 

! I 

1 301,739 1 

1,712 

7,277 

t 

' .-Hi” 

1 

9,471 

1 

1,728 i 

31,2.77 

192,173 

' I 


14 '>02.3 

' 1 

4 213 

318 , 

3,30 ■> ! 

111,710 

t ' i 

- 


3,713 

307 ' 

2,101 ! 

81 7*7 


1 
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ASSAM — contd 


Disteict or State 

Reltqion 

Total 

Hindu 

Musalnian 

Christian 

Animist 

Assam Valhii Districts 

3,267,605 



26,711 


Goalpara 

600,643 

334,720 

211,662 

6,252 

47,339 

Kanirup 

667,828 

469,227 

64,627 

2,635 


Darning 

377,314 

246,341 


1,913 

108,731 

Non’gong 

303,696 

177,795 

16,689 

1,373 


Sibsagar 

690,299 

696,266 

29,718 

6,410 

67,680 

Lakliunpur 

468,989 

367,990 

13,419 

4,789 


Garo Hills 

168,936 

20,827 

8,220 

6,439 

124,144 

(2) Manipur State 

346,222 

201,369 

14,504 

132 



I 


BENGAL 


District or State 

Religion 

XOTylL. 

Hindu 

Musahnan 

Chnstian 

AniiniBt 

Bengal 

46,306,642 

20,945,379 

24,237,228 

129,746 

730,780 

British Temiory 

45,483,077 

20,377,793 

23,989,719 

129,618 

730,182 

Biirduaii Dmsion 

8 467,314 

6 971 160 

1,138,052 

13,782 

342,604 

Burdivan 

1,538,371 

1,220,651 

290,381 

3,820 

23,383 

Birbhum 

' 936,473 

667,053 

222,787 

813 

64,692 

Banloira 

1,138,670 

990,161 

61,707 

1,012 

95,777 

Midnaporo 

2,821,201 

2,477,272 

193,569 

4,100 

146,437 

Hooghly 

1 090,097 

883,840 

184,009 

851 

21 288 

Howrah 

943,502 

742,283 

195,599 

3,120 

2,127 

Prcsidaicij Diiisioii 

9,446,321 

4,761,764 

4,571,400 

68,088 

32,084 

24-Parganas 

2,434,104 

1,525,886 

879,547 

10,027 

11,811 

Calcutta 

896,067 

604,853 

241,587 

39,551 j 

50 

Nadia 

1,617,846 

642 651 

963,119 

9,132 j 

2,801 

Murshidabad 

1,372,274 

643 291 

713,152 

413 j 

14,419 

Jcssore 

1 758,264 

667,936 

1,087,554 

1,272 , 

1,475 

Khulna 

1 366 766 

077,147 

680,441 

1,093 

1,402 

BajsJiahi Diiisioii 

10,138 302 

3 602 148 

6,177,481 

17,107 1 

282,770 

Rajshalu 

1,480,687 

315,640 

1,148,314 

t 

323 

10,195 

Dmajpur 

1 687,863 

759 309 

824 345 

1,904 

ice,n3i 


VDL m. L 









BENGAL- con/rf. 




Rkuoiox 

rtomcT OE State. 


» 





•s 


Totau I 

I 

1 

1 

Hindu 

Mnaalman. 

Chriatian 

AniiaMt. 

Jalpaigtin ..... 

. 

902,600 ' 

647,327 ! 

j 

237,456 

6 601 

104,005 

ParjcfEng 

• • « 

265,650 1 

189,617 1 

9,450 

' 7,689 

10.778 

lUngpiir . . . 

• • • 

2,335,330 

803,734 

1.669.000 

609 

10,421 

Bogr» 


0S3,5C7 

166,690 

810,352 

161 

6,164 

Paboa 

• 

1,428,686 


1,073,078 

600 

406 

MaW* 

• 

1,001,169 

465,621 

605,306 

430 

32.780 

Daeea Tfinion 

• 

12,037,019 

3.708,377 

84*52,611 

27,726 

30,003 

Ibicca 

. 

2.960.402 

1,052,2.'>0 

1,803,470 

13,104 

1,039 

MjTiwtudngh . • . . 

* 

4Ji26,422 

1.161,685 

34}24,140 

2.181 

37,062 

Fandpor .... 


2,121,914 

774,979 

1,341,090 

6,810 

• 

Pafkergnnge .... 

• 

2,428,911 

710,657 

1,093,905 

6,641 

O 

C3li<teJ£>r7 Z>irw»on . 

a • a 

6,394,401 

1,334^14 

3.850,175 

2,766 

33,721 

Tippenv . . 

• a 

2,430.138 

672,070 

1,765,400 

410 

a 

N<iakhalt ..... 

4 a 

1,.302,090 

300,240 

1,000,053 

743 

• 

(3utUpong .... 

« a 

1/A8,433 

347,180 

1,080,024 

1,430 

677 

CJiUiapionR Hill Tracta 

4 4 4 

163,830 

14,239 

6,098 

172 

33,144 

(Z) Stntfi . • . 

4 4 4 

822,665 

667,580 

j 2474509 

228 

606 

Cooch IWhaf ..... 

4 • 

692.052 

409,485 

j 182/>56 

no 

100 

intl7^pp«wi . . « . 

a a 

220,613 

158,101 

! 64,963 

138 

406 



87,020 

68,075 

i ^ 

285 

a a 

In f rrwh CKandmuMMrr 

a a 

0.628 

7,602 


287 

1 

♦ 

RIHAR AM) ORISSA. 



Kruoto'f, 

V vntirr v% t^rxrt. 




1 


1 



Totai 

1 

Hindu 

I Mttjwlmafi. 

! 

CliH*itian. 

Animirt 


> a • 

1 

38,435.202 

31,753,638 

i 3,683,438 

j 26H4!65 

2,7204yt* 

t *(«» .... 

a « 

< 1 fr/*,63l 

t 

1,436,135 

! 170,.*S83 

2/41.7 

a 4 


4 4 4 

2,16'''. 40m 

1,036>36 

* 22I4H3 

310 

44 

..... 

*■ ' 

lAW.M'i 

1, 73^1^80 

. 131,180 

700 

lAIS 

...... 

. 

25?'0,77M 

2,«5,474 

; 263.741 

t 437 

1 

a a 

C'Lwrt^an-’' , . . . 


1 

1.610,463 

i 2H6.Wm 

J 2,775 

a r 

Jt 

• 

J 2*45.5!* 2.403,7M-( 

3.V»>20 

; 803 

a a 

iw’ i ^ „ 

' 

. ‘ 2 A-2y/8; 

i- 

2JW.16.‘ 

► 368/,! I 

' 766 

a a 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA— co«i(7 


Distbiot OB State. 



Relioion 



Total. 

, 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Animist 

Mongliyr 

2,132,893 

1,923,008 

200,339 

1,806 

7,610 

Bhagalpur 

2,130,318 

1,899,672 

216,706 

1,102 

22,216 

Pumea 

1,089,637 

1,126,843 

831,227 

500 

29,971 

Sonthal Pergannahs 

1,882,973 

964,629 

176,614 

10,163 

731,328 

Cuttack 

2,109,139 

2,043,091 

63,386 

2,406 

2 

Bala sore 

1,066,668 

1,014,349 

30,974 

1,468 

8,768 

Angul 

190,451 

141,176 

335 

69 

67,788 

Pun 

1,023,402 

1,4)02,493 

19,348 

1,281 


Sambalpur 

744,193 

702,483 

3,646 

2,793 

34,925 

Hazanbagh 

1,288,609 

1,066,084 

133,328 

1,786 

86,706 

Ranchi 

1,387,616 

660,716 

61,168 

177 473 

607,820 

Palamau 

687,267 

686,918 

67,669 

7,783 

34,883 

Manbhum 

1,647,676 

1,249,967 

82,776 

4,500 

209,956 

Smgbbhum 

694,394 

291,461 

7,671 

8,200 

386,992 

Onssa Feudatory States 

3,796,663 

3,303,492 

14,970 

38,422 

437,702 

Chota Nagpur Feudatory States 

148,646 

84,961 

1,607 

18 

62,060 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Distbict oe State 

Religion 

Total 

Hindu 

Arj'a 

Jam 

Musalman 

Christian. 

Untied Provinces 

48,014,080 

40,705,353 

131,638 

76,735 

6,904,731 

179,694 

AIccrul 

1,519,364 

1,124,867 

11,797 

16,935 

344,888 

18,142 

Dehra Dim j 

205,076 

169,614 

1,144 

320 

27,794 

5,036 

Sahamnpur 

986,359 

638,354 

6,841 

4,451 

329,094 

6,518 

Muzafinmagar 

808,360 

558,793 

6,224 

8,163 j 

231,873 

2,583 

Bulaudahahr 

1,123,792 

886,219 

17,371 

1,351 

203,307 

10,111 

Ahgarh ' 

1,165,680 

991,634 

15,874 

2,831 

143,314 

11,947 

.tlgrn * 

1,021,847 

886,841 

- 2,788 

11,210 

114,556 

7,229 

Mutlra 

656,310 

584,647 

2,313 

1,457 

61,769 

5,992 

Famiklmbid 

1 

900,022 

788,623 ; 

4,016 

500 

1042193 

22148 

Jlampun 

797,624 

1 

741,028 

4,923 

4 C06 

44,477 1 

2,396 


L 1 


VOL in 






$6 

tXtTED PROm'CES-twi/i? 


Dcmflcr CR Stat*. 

( 

J 

j 


RxUctor. 


■ 1 ^ 

! 

\ Totiu ; 

! 

1 

1 

Hiada. | 

1 

! 

Ait*. 

Jasu 

Mombua. 

CMAm. 

F.wnh 

J» * • 

j ) 

. 1 TW.121 ; 

i 

1 

1 

707A34 1 

4.474 

1,933 

45,628 

MU 

Etali . 

» » * 

. } 

TCOJ»5 ' 

42336 

4J292 

012199 

iijen 

AUsittlnri . 

•■ • * 

, J l,467,13r. . 

13K0 092 
* 1 

39-2 

637 

I 

107,621 

7.0U 

Tilrhprr . 


. ' 676939 , 

1 

o'^T.OCG 

442 

SI 

7S2W 

142 

Oiwi=f»rv , 


. j I 142JK6 j 

1.029..563 . 

2.551 

423 

101.001 

5.224 

Jinan 


. ! 6?»),6AS j 

629.671 ; 

23S 

112169 

34.169 

3.970 

JxUm 


1 1 

. 1 40J 773 ^ 

376 7^ ' 

j 

no 

266 

27 40S 

IftS 

H«jftlTpor 


. i 165^ ! 

1 j 

4JI.0-24 j 

2CC 

85 

30.455 

363 

XUtaIa 


! 637^7 ! 

1 

(i\o;m ! 

357 

300 

37,06S 

m 

/Vnterf* 

• • • 

1 ?97 003 

idOfl-io 

637 

301 

06,857 

1.030 

Clixupar 

* « 

, 1 fv39,723 

762.433 

155 

1 

76.501 

m 

luru . 

» » « 

, , fU3.418 

7^1^ 

140 


52,677 

l.COO 

jA<lflf»OT 

« « • 

. . 1.136;i3» 

i.avjnoa 

1,S03 

12 

101 «06 

117 

Mimpn* 

• • • 

. j 1.071 0J6 

1.001.022 

522 

131 

68.507 

735 



. j 32J01.1SO 

2J475.402 

1.091 

57 

322,916 

1.606 

lUr*i . 

« « « 

, , 1 i.rao.42i 

1/.2.',2S« 

2S6 

A 

304,676 

60 

AsakvjvH . 

0 4* 

. ' l.4'»2.SIg 

1 

I.30l2;g2 

1.135 

« • 

1S6343 

143 

fRniuQJnwi) 

* « • 

1 






IWnU:* 

• « « 

. 1 1.091.663 

j 601.502 

3202 

3 

; 2762*30 

12/l!)l 



I vitijfrri 

j 50rt2W; 

12.394 

025 

M0.501 

3.315 


mm* 

. 1 1.2i«tC3 

[ 741/.30 

«2«-5 

1 

785 

453.26'> 

17.023 


* • ■ 

. 1 033 J2S 


1 .5 631 

107 

176.376 

113*96 

Miafc 

«i • « 

9»3 775 

! wijrr* 

1.301 

27 

139,150 

3.!>54 


• > « 

4H7.6t7 

307,774 

1 1.463 

3 

M2r7l 

20ii5 



• 

f 

♦ 

! 





* 

, * iVH67 

' 475/^ 

! no 

1 

37 

3,614 

M 

JtSnrrT* , 

• 

333.101 

31M66 

[ 166 


32146 

2,019 

T 

• « « 

StlJIl'J 

21725-45 

, I.IV* 

20 

71A'<J 

1 

1413 


. 

764,<ll 

sncsv> 

* 1,013 

536 

160,697 

M** 

4 

t'fO* ^ 


. . OJO.'MI 

; mtjbfr: 

f «0 

* 

1 76.033 

' 12* 

lu» 

* * 

. ' l^Rvu 

MS,747 

I 16!> 

32 

' fa/M 

i 


- 


9«-52 

( 505 

254 

1 171,779 

m 

1 


• 


j Vi'rJSii 

, 1.3*> 

16 

5 ' noun/) 

J t.tn 

Jt-W ^ 

' 

V-.’yjSH 

; <419 12H 

676 

n 

t 134.24! 

ijHJ 


■ 

, r.i34j.w 

14)23.336 

317 

! 

1 

» ir7>34 

1 

) 

1 

[ !.«» 

1 

t 


UNM rRD IMlOVIN^aiDS— 


Urrti ION 


t(T O! ''r\TI 


J 

I «iT\I- 

lltllllu 

\r\ n 

■Tniii 

( 

Mu.nliimii 

1 

Chni.tinn 

1 onli 


1 llJ :\2 

1 !>'! r,()7 

IJ'I 

o 

220 1107 

501 

ln’lt 111 'l 


1 '>17,1.77 

Ml sir. 

1,22 

117 

201 100 

348 

'■vil' III,' ir 


1 III'' .JI 

•Ill ''Ml 

Jii2 

1 1 

1I0J20 

1 

134 

I'lti i1 it’i 


s'l'i <17 t 

Mlf. IJ'l 

71 

SI 

00,01 1 ' 

72 

H ir i 1 III 1 

1 

1 IIST '-1,7 ^ 

.11 (- 

1 

ru 

(.02 

ISO 717 ' 

221 


ri xiAU 


Hi I II IDS 


10 ~l 1. T Cl 1 

1 

i 1.7 M 

Iliii.lu 

''ll ii 

1 

lam 

1 Mvifnlninii 

1 

1 

J 

1 

Clinstian 

/’ * 

( ' 

21 1S7,7 .0 

S. 77102 I 

! 2 8s 1,720 

10,777 

12,277.177 

100,751 

J>rl' ) /(in r 1 

I 170 2 .0 

2 . 810 ',57 

I 170,001 

27.017 

1 120,001 

10,151 

U: ir 


711 720 

1 

' IS.VIS 

7 707 

1 218 000 

273 

Knlil il 

711 ISO 

170 710 

101 

1 300 

80 070 

334 

(*ur; ifiii 

01 1 177 

121 Ss5 

112 

2 021 

217,237 

782 

Dil'n 

077,001 

100,501 

2 085 

7,5 10 

171,747 

5,603 

K■^^lll 

70!' 7s7 

770 20 1 

13 531 

1 213 

221,020 

020 

Aiiilnl 1 

r,c;M 070 

ISO 502 

01.171 

2,187 

207,203 

7,483 

.SiniH 

10 )20 

20 017 

flO! 

40 ' 

5,820 

3 000 

hu'i »o;i 

11107,721 

1,80|37S 

781,810 

5,171 

1,272,311 

0,008 

Knn^ri 

770 ISO 

727,170 

1,010 

81 

38 850 

380 

1 

Ho'lmrjiiir 

018,5011 

108, (H2 

131,110 

008 

281,807 

' 2,078 

Julluniliir 

801 ,020 

205, 17S 

170,227 

842 

357,051 

2,404 

Liidhiiinii 

517.102 

111,170 

207,012 

1,810 

■* J 

170,043 

888 

I LTO/i jK>r( 

070.077 

27 1,832 

202,511 

1,401 

418,553 

3,342 

Jxihnrr Dtniitnti 

l,a70,C20 

1,131,711 

733,5 10 

5,577 

2,070,000 

114,744 

I^iliori 

1,030,158 

217,000 

100,008 

1,130 

020,271 

21,781 

Atiinli-Tr 

880,728 

211,708 

253,041 ' 

1,380 

408,882 

4,763 

Gurdns]iur 

830,771 

284,017 

121,078 

, 73 

408,210 

23,365 

Smikol 

070,553 

242,325 

81,701 

2,020 

004,801 

48,620 ■ 

Giijranwnla 

023,110 

170,075 

107,748 

050 

022,430 

10,215 

Jlatcal/tindt Ditimoii 

3,353,052 

200,002 

100,210 

1,284 

2,005,080 

18,831 

Gujrat 

745,034 

40,430 

44,003 

48 

050,803 

570 

.Shnhpur 

087,300 

72,095 

1 

33,450 

6 

572,665 

8,616 





r,mO{ 


pKttii'T on J'TATn 


.t)i<-liini , . 

Att.'-l 

ll f T . 

.Thsj>^ 

Muticn 
MiirifJnf} irli 
IVf I < tlitrl Klnit . 
.Yii'iir ,S!' !'•, 

Diij uw 

I'nlTUtli . 

Knliu . 
Xnlinii • 

Simla Hill Sta<(i 
Jutfb-;! 

U.Ttlmhr 
Kc<intlitil 
Biplml 
liil-wiiur 
Isnlnpnrh 
Slinor Jlill 
Mundt 
bukot 
Kiipiirlliulii 
Slnlcrkolla 
Fandkol 
Chuinba 
PhiilLian Slalcn 
rntiaki 
Jlnd 
Nabha 
Baliawnipur 


I'rt t'J! 1 ^, 


j 

1 

I 

lllh'l 1 

*■ IJ. ^ 

J-: 1 

j 

if ir 

( 1 - 1' 1 

r.l 

•*1'’.! 1 

I 

tv ( 

t* ’ 
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.1 \MMU \M) K \SHI\in{ STATE 


Itl ItCIION 


I'l TI KT Ot ,''r\TI 

1 1 

1 

1 loTM- j 

lliiiilii 

Unliimiiic 

1 

lllllllu 1 
An 1 j 

1 

Sikh 

1 

1 

Btuldlufll 

Miifinlman 

1, I'l ' 

n:r,(, 11 ^ 

11*7 I7(* 

i 

n(u , 

1,1 r.o 


120.000 

Ti In* 1 

l.M MIJ 

11" ‘Jil7 

1 

72 1 

1 

ins 

11 

37.174 

1 til '.nip ir 1*1 ttic' 

CM. 7^. ' 

r.0 71'' 

i 

12S 

1 1'l 

81,700 

}'ii'i 

"ltd ‘'U'l 

<■" ''SO 

" I 

)S7 


120,121 

Vnrj 1 ' 

nci "'ll 

»t7 1^7 

2J7 ' 
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:i 100 


20-1, 147 

l'*nilTri ill It" r 

.7 MC 

CCMl 
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I'm rh 11 .qi 
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Cl 'H17 
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•1.021 
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An * > /'f 1 ri 

I C"'. .(*1 
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17 

1 1 772 

.7 1 

1,217,708 

K 1 '.iml Nnt-li 

Ii." 7‘-fl 

11 "17 1 
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140 248 

Kn *miir ''oul'i 

(. I'l 21" 

17 77) 
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2 7S0 
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7,011 , 
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1 82.870 
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1 71 S 
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122 

70,077 

227,250 
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l"7 
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150,070 
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27,075 

1 rmUt' r ]l"'j 1 

M ^77 

207 

1 

21 

i 

1 

.7-1,114 


N()lr^l-^\I ST I'RONTIKE rROVINOE 



Hi I lOION 

DlSTIlKT "11 .StATI 

'J<)TM_ 

Hindu 

JluBalinnn 

Sikh 

Christian 

A’&r/li IIV'/ hroutur I'rmnice 

2,210.171 

122,028 

2,040,500 

31,459 

0,718 

Hnz-ini 

00 1,028 

24,380 

572,072 

5,480 

178 

PcFhavar 

805,000 

.15,307 

807,788 

10,190 

5,004 

Kolml 

222,000 

10,848 

208,808 

2,730 

222 

Binnu 

250,080 

20,721 

225,374 

3,740 

246 

Dtra Ipinail KImii 

250,120 

28,017 

224,002 

2,175 

330 

Alalaklmnd Apency 

1,435 

1,703 

1,840 

732 

01 

KIij l)cr 

1,072 

50 

1,500 

47 

9 

Kurrain 

2,007 

554 

2,288 

114 

11 

Tochi 

1,870 

210 

1,610 

132 

12 

Wane 

1,080 

52 

1,024 


10 
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BALUCHISTAN 


DiSTBICT or STj^TF 

RriTGIOh. 

Total 

Hindu 

Jliisalman 

1 Clinstmn 

1 

i 

BalttcJitstan 

834,70'} 

57,002 

782 018 

j 5,085 

Dtstricis 

414.412 

27.704 

577,350 

1 

j 6,030 

Quetta-Peslnn 

127,048 

13,244 

100,702 

4,664 

XiOralai 

80,700 

2,0.78 

70,757 

71 

Zliob 

70,300 

1 

08,088 

168 

Bolan 

2,000 

523 

1,122 

26 

Chagai 

10,311 

370 

15,010 ! 

9 

Sibi 

117,180 

7,315 

108,473 , 

192 

Adintmstered Area 

82,423 

0,0 1 1 

71,078 

192 

Man-Bvgti country 

31.700 

371 

34 307 


States 

420,201 1 

11 8 IS 

♦ 

407,202 

55 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA 


District or State 

Rl I iniON 

Tot\l. 

Hindu 

Jam 

' Mu'ialnmn 

1 

Cbnstmn 

Animist 

Rajptiiana 

10,630,432 

8,752,045 

.332,307 

987,825 

4,250 

444,702 

Western Divtsxon 

2,840,847 

2.340.048 

177,950 

279,673 

591 

63,116 

Bikaner 

700,083 

675,000 

21,858 

1 

, 91,929 

151 


Jaisalmer 








jiJl 1 

00,051 

1,102 

22,099 


4,163 

Manrar 

2,057,653 

1,709,098 

131,990 

105,545 

140 

48,957 

Southern DtmSimi 








1,892,207 

1,361,874 

98,429 


1,043 

371,069 

Banswara 








lU5,403 

00,339 

4,390 



95,834 

Dungarpur 

159,192 

72,081 

5,610 

■i 

0 

74,281 

Kusbalgarh 

22,005 

3,091 

613 

097 


17,100 

Mewar 








1,293,770 

1,021,900 

00,704 

45,762 

237 

159,094 

Partabgarh 








02,704 

33,848 


3,581 


20,929 

Sirobi 



4,318 1 





189,127 

169,400 

10,088 


804 

4,431 

Eastern Divtaion 








6,791,318 

6.063.623 

70,018 


2,022 

19,918 

Alwar 








791,088 

588,230 

4,111 


92 

31 

Bharatpur 




1 


■ 


558,786 

462,730 

2,720 


600 


Bundi 








218,730 

190,910 

0,014 

HHII 


4,632 

Dholpur 




- 




203,188 

242,734 

2,031 

18,202 

41 

•* 
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EAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWAEA-coH^rf 


Disteict OB State 

1 

Religion 

Total. 

Hindu 

1 

Jam 

Musalman. 

Chnstian 

Animisfe. 

Jaipur 

2,636,647 

- 2,398,880 

38,408 

195,760 

1,326 

1,779 

Jhalawar 

96,271 

84,685 

2,488 

8,625 

26 

420 

Karauli 

146,687 

137,989 

394 

8,160 

28 

8 

Ivisliangarh 

87,191 

76,642 

3,176 

6,786 

23 

535 

Kotali 

639,089 

684,137 

6,412 

44,669 

607 

3,075 

Laiva (Estate) 

2,564 

2,282 

142 

139 



Shalipura 

47,397 

41,249 

1,619 

2,407 

1 

1,952 

Tonk 

303,181 

247,146 

1 

7,903 

40,432 

12 

7,686 

Ajmer Mcrwara 

601,395 

388,662 ' 

20,302 

81,036 

6,432 

3,979 

Ajmer 

380,384 

296,076 

14,313 

60,465 

4,910 

2,678 

Mcrwara 

121,011 

92,476 

5,989 

20,670 

622 

1 

1,301 


CENTRAL INDIA 


Distbict OB State 

K 

Relioion 

Total. 

Hmdu 

Jam 

Musalman 

Chrisban 

Aiunust 

Central India 

9,350,980 

8,262,638 

87,471 

511,200 

9,358 

483,394 

Gwalior Kesidenoy 

3,090,798 

2,839,443 

37,488 

168,786 

1,670 

42,523 

Indore Residency 

979,360 

848,014 

10,397 

78,839 

4,824 

36,092 

BaghelUiand Agency 

1,772,674 

1,727,163 

700 

40,696 

163 

3,915 

Bhopal Agency 

1,050,736 

884,144 

6,425 

100,674 

331 

58,775 

Bhopawar Agencj 

098,455 

369,897 

8,682 

32,674 

1,084 

285,941 

Bundelkhand Agency 

1,376,317 

1,286,654 

12,886 

46,997 

812 

27,859 

Malwa Agency 

389,741 

307,323 

10,893 

- 42,634 

474 

28,289 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Disteict ob State 

1 Religion 

Total. 

Hindu 

Jam 

i 

Musalman 

Christian 

Ammist 

Central Proiinces and Bcrar 

Jnbbnlporc Divtmon 

16,033,310 

2,421,064 

r j 

12,807,874 

1,743,702 

1 

71,417 

32,702 

t 

585,029 i 73,401 

101,952 1 9,844 

2,490,355 

530,920 


VOL m M 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES— 


Disteict oe State 

KELIGIOy 

Totai^ 

Hrndo, 

Jam 

Mnsalman 

1 Christian. 

Animist 

Sa-ogor 

541,410 

471,650 

16,713 

25,835 

1,454 

25,921 

Damoh 

333,047 

303,189 

7,270 

11,002 

437 

! 11,115 

Jubbulpore 

745,892 

598,960 

6,233 

41,339 

j 6,850 

91,543 

Handla 

405,234 

155,006 

730 

6,342 

871 

242,251 

1 

Seoru 

395,481 

214,957 

1,756 

17,431 

202 

161 077 

Serhudda Diitsion 

2,031,477 

1,568,491 

9,098 

05,376 

7,463 

403,134 

Isarsnglipur 

325,677 

278,048 

2,283 

11,707 

471 

02 2D2 

Hoshangabad 

457,395 

382,775 

1,784 

20,799 

1,897 

49,915 

Ximar 

391,071 

340,030 

1,664 

38,428 

3,793 

0,S'''3 

Betol 

390,336 

259,318 

1,360 

7,849 

547 

121,175 

Chhindn-ara 

516,948 

308,320 

2,002 

16,595 

; 755 

189249 

Xagpur Dictswn 

3,100,838 

2,637,913 

7,422 

91,453 

7,832 

054,175 

Wardha 

459,796 

391,063 

2,488 

18,174 

178 

47,831 

Xagpur 

809,901 

725,399 

3,010 

38,434 

6245 

uS.'fC 

CbaTida 

677,544 

539,713 

70S 

12,172 

541 

124,356 

Bhandara 

773,677 

685,342 

625 

14 707 

533 

72.424 

Balagbat 

383,920 

296,396 

561 

7,0G6 

330 

S355I 

Chhalltfgarh Ditmon 

3,240.767 

2,878,211 

2,136 

37,461 

6,735 

521,831 

Kaipur 

1,324,856 

1,126 497 

977 

16,515 

3255 

lii SCO 

Bilaspur 

1,1463123 

1,077,338 

366 

13,954 

2,011 

52,425 

Drug 

775,638 

674,376 

793 

6,9S2 

1,359 

92105 

Berar 

3,057,162 

2,668,109 

18,900 

238,665 

2,823 

127,851 

Amraoh 

875,904 

738,294 

5,254 

73,311 

1.4S9 

57191 

Akola 

788,363 

711,025 

5,844 

70,148 

656 

934 

Buldana 

669,182 

608,609 

4,459 

55,257 

378 j 

or- 

yeotanal 

723,213 

610,181 

3,343 

39,949 

290 I 

6.0,354 

Feudatory States . 

2,117.002 

1,311,388 

1,159 

20,120 

38,704 

745,434 

ilakrai 

V 

15,021 

1 

10,036 

67 

829 


4,059 

Bastar 

433,310 

141,987 

52 

1,546 

1,277 

288 323 

Kanber 

127,014 

5/,06o , 

71 

636 

10 

69J32 

Kandgaon 

167,362 

138,738 

541 

2,149 

154 

25 763 

Khairararh 

155,471 

1 

144,249 

217 

2,249 

252 

8,487 

Chhuikhadan 

31,150 

1 

25,564 1 

115 

903 

10 

4.558 

Ka'ivardha 

77,654 

1 

60,040 ' 

63 

1,517 

28 

16,009 

Sakti 

34,547 

29,293' i 


352 

14 

4,882 

Raigath 

218,860 

199,033 j 

13 

1,376 

^1 

18,210 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES-^ncW 


District or State 

Eeugion 

Total. 

Hindu 

1 Jain 

Musalman 

Chnstian 

Aniimsfc. 

Samngarli 

102,071 

99,494 

7 

360 

16 

2,197 

Chang Blnknr 

24,421 

11,440 


00 


12.91 j 

Korea 

02,107 

21,387 


640 

4 

40,176 

Surgnja 

428,703 

207,193 

13 

6,670 


166 921 

Udaipur 

04,863 

10,397 


286 

8 

1 48,163 

1 \ 

Jashpur 

174,458 

89,414 


1,040 

30,880 

46,618 

1 


BOMBAY. 


Reuqion 


District or State 

Total. 

Hindu 

Musalman. 

Chnstian 

Animist. 

Jain 

Zorastrian 

Bomhay Prcsidenaj tnduding 
Native States and Agencies 
and Aden 

27,084,317 

20,977,303 

4,901,910 

246,067 

320,234 

489,962 

83,606 

Bombay City 

979,446 

004,042 

179,346 

67,366 

0 

20,460 

60,931 

Northern Division 

3,086,383 

3,117,263 

342,696 

76,629 

66,116 

69,909 

21,682 

Ahmadabad 

827,809 

693,166 

92,018 

4,066 

687 

36,899 

1,639 

Broach 

306,717 

192,936 

07,762 

1,102 

38,860 

3,063 

2,770 

Kaira 

691,744 

698,164 

63,280 

23,692 

7 

6,609 

81 

Panoh Mahals 

322,695 

274,339 

22,273 

1,862 

22,476 

1,642 

204 

Surat 

664,109 

671,746 

66,394 

1,186 

4,061 

9,821 

11,783 

Thana 

882,309 

780,926 

41,979 

44,742 

36 

2 986 

6,106 

Central Division 

0,387,064 

6,798,828 

307,609 

48,194 

96,321 

70,600 

4,904 

Ahmadnagar 

946,306 

'866,676 

47,969 

24,936 

1,200 

16,284 

222 

East Khandesh 

1,034,886 

902,131 

99,621 

1,420 

21,993 

9,361 

371 

West Khandesh 

680,723 

474,200 

31,323 

629 

70,642 

3,790 

233 

Nasik 

906,030 

843,706 

47,706 

3,263 

1,486 

7,902 

840 

Poona 

1,071,612 

991,726 

48,936 

14,930 

' 76 

11,731 

2,095 

Satara 

1,081,278 

1,028,176 

36,088 

1,296 

1 

14,883 

209 

Sholapur 

708,330 

703,216 

66,377 

1,726 

24 

' 7,043 

334 

Southern Division 

6,001,160 

4,602,708 

467,997 

37,643 

42 

69,760 

708 

Belgaum 

943,820 

817,797 

77,076 

7,186 


41,533 

169 

Bijapur 

802,973 

767,642 

101,009 

1,098 


3,236 

28 

Dhanrnr 

1,020,006 

872,886 

130,943 

6,446 

3 

10,413 

218 


m2 


VOL in 










BOMBAY— conf(? 


District! or State 




Religion. 


- 


Total. 

Hindu 

Mnsalman 

Clirifltian - 

Animist. 

Jam ' 

Zorastrain, 

Kanara 

430,648 

383,024 

28,731 

10,843 


1,251 

14 

Kolaba 

694,160 

660,200 

28,876 

1,268 

2 

1,411 

303 

Batnagin .... 

1,203,038 

1,110,694 

86,303 

6,714 

37 

1,913 

40 

Stnd 

3,613,436 

837,420 

2,039,929 

10,911 

8,809 

1,349 

2,411 

Hyderabad 

1,037,144 

246,941 

781,219 

1,130 

6,432 

171 

90 

Karachi 

621,721 

111,621 

! 390,334 

9,013 

30 

060 

2,202 

Ijatkana 

660,879 

101,061 

667,617 

72 

16 

1 

0- 

Sukkur . . 

673,913 

166,031 

414,671 

685 

30 

3 

90 

Thar and Parkar 

466,771 

196,787 

264,218 

80 

3,302 

624 

0 

Upper Smd Ikontier 

203,007 

26,496 

236,970 

31 



5 

Nattve Stales and Agenctes 

7,411,076 

0,064,992 

877,431 

12,411 

149,879 

277,043 

2,635 

Qujarai Group 

4,882,801 

3,921,788 

658,020 

3,378 

149,624 

213,004 

2,417 

Cambay 

72,060 

69,608 

9,716 

196 

1 

3,050 

121 

Cutob . 

613,429 

296,430 

120,133 

63 


05,298 

80 

Kathiawar 

2,496,057 

2,061,036 

320,600 

991 


108,340 

924 

Mahi Kantha Agency 

412,631 

379,263 

18,779 

779 

4,211 

9,695 

12 

Palanpur Agency 

616,092 

442,938 

46.167 

211 

1,689 

24,992 

173 

Rewa Kantha Agency 

666,099 

491,460 

20,912 

1,081 

143,063 

1,622 

470 

Surat Agency , 

207,837 

202,108 

4,761 

68 

70 

201 

631 

Eonkan Group 

369,476 

331,662 

20,847 

6,843 


633 

66 

Jan]ira 

1 88,747 

73,266 

14,709 

6 


”81 


Jawhar 

[63,489 

62,946 

446 

23 

. 

13 

63 

Sanvantvadi 

217,240 

206,361 

6,633 

6,816 


439 

0 

Deccan Group 

397,478 

376,766 

19,626 

64 


1,820 

64 

Akalkot 

89,082 

70,112 

12,434 

2 


628 

6 

Bhor 

144,601 

142,213 

1,048 

37 


449 

8 

Khandesh Agency 

23,624 

22,736 

880 




8 

Satara Agency 

124,991 

119,828 

4,307 

16 


827 


Surgana 

16,180 

14,860 

266 



16 

42 

KamaiaL Group 

1,548,132 

1,388,471 

96,206 

3,130 


62,286 

39 

Bijapur Agency , 

78,643 

73,617 

4,742 

12 


272 


Kolhapur 

833,441 

768'891 

33,330 

2,406 


38,794 

21 

Southern Maratha Jagua 

018,189 

641,630 

62,686 

707 


23,198 

18 

Savanur 

17,909 

12,433 

6,448 

6 


22 


Khairpnr . 

223,788 

39,426 

182,827 

0 

366 



Aden 

46,166 

2,044 

37,008 

2,714 

/ 

2 

236 

384 



^9 

MYSORE 





Reugion 

IR-'TnKT on ST\Tr 

Totai- 

Hindu 

1 

Musnlinaii 

Jam 

Christian 

Animist 

tiir/i; /iiif? f ’ll 1 / (iti'I Mtlihiry 
.SM/iiiJi Uniijildn 

ri,bO(i,i'i! 

0, 110,008 

311,404 

17,030 

59,844 

72,190 

/ i>u I'Koi 

1,20'»,OSll 

.1,050,805 

223,107 

11,178 

28,529 

40,095 

lime lino CM \ 

SS.O'-iI 

72,0 12 

10,587 

440 

4,238 

705 

I’liie-ilon Pi Inrl 

7';'),r.22 

/OOl.llS 

48,391 

2,571 

5,807 

11,607 

Kohr (mill 1 11 liP ('ll^ 

is.or. 

J7, 107 

.3,103 


9,000 

0 

Kohr Point 1 

7 . 11 , MS 

071,107 

47,972 

1,815 

3,253 

7,281 

'Piinliir Pi'-tnrl 

1 717,110 

083,071 

35,218 

3,323 

1,031 

11,199 

ore C'lU 

71,10(1 

57,02(j 

12,825 

318 

2,152 

17 

M\ on llotnct 

1,270,707 

1,225,397 

37,700 

1,830 

1,543 

4,184 

C 111! ililnif Pihtnnl 

001,21 1 

021,100 

27,215 

875 

245 

11,730 

II < ttrii Pinviim j 

1,1 17, 17J 

1,321,757 

08,001 

0,132 

10,885 

25,164 

Ht'o-HI Uiflncl J 

r.S0,200 

571,009 

17,773 

1,792 

3,828 

6,128 

Kmlur Polnct 1 

•1JS,477 

309,027 

10,580 

1,331 

4,642 

6,377 

Miimopi Pi'lnct 

010,710 

403,201 

34,248 

3,009 

2,616 

13,649 

Civil jiid Mililirv S( ilion, Bmgiilore 

100,S01 

00,540 

22,780 

320 

20,430 

347 


BARODA 



Rlugion 

PlhTIlUT on .‘■TATI 

'I’OTVl 

1 

1 Hindu 

1 

Jain 

Musaluian 

Christian 

Ammist 

Parsi 

Jliiroda Slal< 

2,032,798 

j 1,(j97,14(. 

13,402 

100,887 

7,203 

116,411 

7,955 

R iroda Piv isioii 

587,555 

1 493,900 

8,005 

48,982 

0,039 

30,317 

109 

Kadi 

832,102 

1 

I 752,157 

20,903 

52,587 

348 

1 

77 

Navsan 

335,407 

217,195 

2,772 

23,207 

00 

84,894 

7,179 

Aiiircli 

178 209 

165,070 

3,514 

18,905 

8 


29 




HYDERABAR-DECCAR 


Religion 


PiSTnirr on .State 

Totai- 

Hindu 

Jain 

Musalman 

Christian 

Ammist 

Hyderabad State 

13,374,070 

11,020,140 

21,026 

1,380,990 

64,296 

286,722 

H3>deraljad Ci(j' 

600,023 

202,131 

379 

219,896 

16,240 

41 

AItoI i-balda 

520,159 

466,203 

110 

69,342 

1,291 

4,067 

Warangal Dtvtswn 

2,067,477 

, 2,323,038 

220 J 

126,270 

12,693 

194,683 
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HyDERABAD-DECCAN— coMc?<Z. 


Disteict oe State. 

• 


Eeuqiok. 



Total. 

Hindu. 

Jam 

V 

Musalman 

Chnstian. 

Animigt 

Warangal 

905,414 

723,884 

36 

60,079 

' 11,979 

119,021 

Karmmagtir 

1,131^637 

1,074,664 

04 

46,623 

680 

9,598 

A^ilabad 

020,420 

624,600 

127 

29,008 

28 

65,904 

Medal Dni-non 

3,040,705 

2,763jl65 

142 

220,428 

13,940 

j 68,305 

Jledak 

087,137 

616,652 

120 

05,084 

2,203 

4,018 

Nizamabad 

608,009 

623,169 

18 

41,951 

720 

1,820 

llahbubnagar 

747,178 1 

672,760 


60,621 

451 

14,392 

Nalgonda 

1,044,381 

941,094 

4 

63,872 

10,500 

38,137 

Aurangabad Division 

2,970,641 

2,627,033 

13,490 

308,012 

0,849 

18,108 

Aurangabad 

809,787 

734,262 

6,490 

111,449 

6,309 

11,794 

Blur 

022,631 

606,054 

3,389 

61,900 

2 

835 

Nander 

704,649 

627,062 

940 

72,189 

69 

2,336 

Parbharu 

779,074 

699,076 

3,005 

72,474 

409 

3,143 

Qiilharga Division 

3,073,171 

3,204,980 

0,079 

447,042 

3,383 

10,658 

Gulbarga 

1,160,983 

970,405 

1,013 

109,320 

1,044 

8,442 

Osmanabad 

036,977 

672,433 

3,429 

69,448 

252 

306 

Raichur , 

990,684 

900,417 

707 

93,478 

1,711 

208 

Bidar 

889,627 

761,731 

930 

124,790 

37C 

1,542 


COORG 


Towks 

Total. 

1 

BLmdn 

Relioiok 

Musalman 

Chnstian 

Animist. 

Morcara . , . . . 

6,269 

4,389 

1,312 

636 

6 

Virara}endrapct 

3,712 

1,827 , 

1 1,396 

423 

2 

Coorg (Province) ... 

174,970 

138,922 

13,143 

3,653 i 

] 

19,227 


COCHIN STATE 


Taluks 

Eeijoion 

Total. 

Hmdu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Ammist. 

Codiin Stale . . 

Kanayaniiur Talnk 

918,110 

264,828 

016,708 

144,927 

63,822 

16,716 

233,092 

102,834 

1 

4,177 

159 
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COCHIN STATE-co«^(/ 


I Reuoiov 

I 


T\U K-- 

Totvl. 

Hindu 

Jluealman 

I Cliristian 

Animist. 

Cnnciiuir Tnliik 


2kl01 

8,370 

1,713 


Miikun(lTi)tinin Tiluk 

ni/HO 

] 20,978 

9,791 

55,990 

1,001 

Tncliiir Tnltik 

lO'kTM 

119,03) 

0,018 

44,775 

323 

Tnl ipilli Tnluk 

10^,111 

121,018 

17,002 

22,927 

210 

Clnttur Tiliik • 

ni, 2 so 

70,718 

7,270 

1 4,853 

2,418 

* 


TR VVANCORE STATE 


l)]‘'TiucrH. 

Totnl 

! 1 

Hindu 

RruoioN 

Musalnmn 

Clinstian 

Ammist 

Trcifivcorr Blulr . 

• 

1,128,070 

2,282,017 

220,017 

903,808 

15,773 

I’a'imannbhapumn 

• j 

130,087 j 

1 

200,420 

14,851 

110,778 

2,038 

Tn\andruin 


j 

557,805 

123,009 

51,197 

77,305 

5,438 

Quilon 

. 

1 

1,233,300 

877,005 

89,750 

202,440 

3,543 

Kottaj"iin 


1,139,101 

0-10,983 

07,001 

•128,700 

2,298 

IX-Mliuhin 

• 

08,502 

13,700 

3,758 

18,033 

2,450 


ALVDBAS 


DisrnicT on Stati 

Religion 

Totnl 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

AnimiBt 

Madras Presidency 

41,870,100 

37,230,034 

2,764,467 

1,208,615 

638,466 

Ganjam ^ 

1,870,820 

1,810,132 

6,425 

2,367 

52,902 

Agency, Ganjam 

350,400 

[127,496 

61 

[ 1,896 

221,014 

Vizagapatani 

[2,109,070 

[2,141,249 

21,781 

f 4,983 

1,627 

Agency, Vizagapatam 

[1,020,151 

[ 703,970 

[2,094 

[9,763 

244,328 

Godavari 

1 1,446,957 

1,412,861 

[24,447 

18,240 

308 

Agenoj, Godavan 

200,902 

' 182,461 

' 2,680 

[1,616 

20,265 

Kistna 

[1,997,636 

[1,876,468 

[70,733 

[49,863 

1,449 

Guntur 

[1,097,661 

[ 1,447,410 

117,272 

123,707 

9,089 

Kclloro 

[ 1,328,162 

1 1,136,263 

81,799 

44,298 

66,780 
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APPENDIX X. 

Occupation pigures. 

I'lio tables below Gnlibierate tbe number of persons recorded m the Census of 1911 as engaged in Raismg Small 
Animals, Silk Spinners and Weavers The first table is a summary of the provinces to which are added t\\ o 
columns, the second and fourth, mto which are put figures estimated as a^uals the letter T prefixed in 
cohmm two means they are Tasar rearers In column one in summary table, the figures are often mislcadmg 
M}’sore records 508 rearers when there are probably 70,000 actuallj^, who were classed as agriculturists and 
in such cases the figures m column one are omitted m the Total Column 

The second and fourth are added as estimates of the real numbers engaged 


Pbonukoe 

SummabY 

Raising of 
small 
animals 

Rearers 

t 

Srlk spm- 
ners and 
weavers. 

Add 

Total 

Burma 

1,469 


18,617 


20,176 

Assam 

136 


1,717 

40,000 

80,717 

Bengal 

42,669 


48,783 

40,000 

: 136,442 

Bihar and Onssa 

663 


A438 

20,000 

94,001 

Umted Provmoos 

843 


16,886 


17,886 

Punjab 

44 

400 

13,684 


14,084 

Kashmir . 

762 


6,724 

4,000 

89,724 





in filature 


North-West Prontior 

18 


373 


373 

1 

Eajputana 

26 


24 


24 

f 

Central Provinoes . ' 

116 

T 6,000 

18,903 

40,000 

04,003 

Bombay 

247 


44,137 


44,137 

Mysore 

608 


2,478 

10,000 

82,478 

Hyderabad 

18 

• 

1,001 


1,901 

Baroda . . 

11 


1,191 


1,191 

Travanoore 

3 





Madras 

327 

30,000 



76,100 

Total -- 

47,668 

307,400 

266,678 

164,000 

776,746 


BUEMA 


Occupation 


Disteict or State 

Raismg of 
small animals 
(poultry, bees, 
silkworms, etc ) 

Silk spinners 
and weavers 

Cotton spmnmg, 
Eiimg and 
weaving 

Burma 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

1 

j 

1,459 


18,621 

132,737 

Arahm Divtmon 









480 

3,176 

Akyab 






• 



' 477 

' 2,101 

Northern Arokan 






• 





Kj-aukpyu f 

• 

' 



• 




3 

918 

Sandoway 






• 

1 



157 


VOL m 
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BURMA — concld. 


l>i‘5TuirT on •ST\Tr 

OconrATioN 

Rnming of 
Rinnll nniinnis 
(poultry, beos, 
Bilknonns, etc ) 

1 

Silk Bpinncra 
nnd woftvors 

Cotton spinning, 
sizing nnd 
wcnving 

Mriliila /Lii'inii 

6 

004 

12,724 

Kj nul^w . 


788 

730 




3,096 

yniiirtliin 

6 

100 

1,102 

M^^lp^nn 


70 

7,107 

Adinitu’lrrril Tfinioriff 

• 

246 

47,088 

Nortlurn Slmn ''tiUi ... 


187 

1,977 

Soiilluni bI)Tii f'lTt<‘5 

1 

t 

68 

46,111 

( liin Hilli 

1 

1 




l’no\ iNci 



StjnsiDi vn'i OccruPATioN of AanicuLTtrniSTs — 
Weavers 



Renlpnjcrs 

Labourers 

Provinrml lolnl 

• 


13,800 


2,211 

Burma l’m|Hr 



7,709 


2,028 

,|f/miiii»Kr(d Ttrr\lortr» 

• 

• 

0,007 


183 


ASSAM 


DiKTniCT on St\ti- 

OccorATiON 

Raising of small 
animals 

(birds, bees, silk 
vonns, olo ) 

Cotton spinning, 
sizing nnd 
weaving 

Silk spinners 
nnd vpcavors 
Total . 

A ssavi 

136 

50,206 

1,717 

(1) Bnli/ili Trmlorij 

127 

13,186 

1,131 

Burma VaUnj and Ihll Diitncl^ 

114 

9,713 

2 

Cnclmr 


1,617 


B} llict 

20 

7,309 


Klmfli nnd .Inintin llilln 

47 

777 

2, 

Nngn llilbi 

41 

60 


Lunliai HiIIb 

0 



Aiuiam Valley DiMricta 

13 

3,472 

1,129 

Qonlpnra 


GOO 

1 

ICninrup 

2 

2,300 

887 


n2 


VOL :ii. 
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ASSm-concJd 


OoCtJPATIOK 


Dt STRICT OR State 

RaiBing of small 
animals 

(birds, bees, silk- 
worms, etc.) 

1 

Cotton spinning, 
sizing and 
weaving 

Silk spinners 
and weavers 
Total 

Darning 



I 

C * 1 


162 

1 

Non gong 

. 

• 

• 


254 

229 

Sibsagar 

• 


• 

7 

71 

11 

Laklmnpur 


• 

• 

4 

63 


Garo Hills 

• 




30 


(2) iJampuT State , 


' 

• 

8 

C 43,110 

680 


Subsidiaky occupation of Aobi 
cuLTUiusTS — Weavers 


Province 


Agncultuml 

Jabourore 


Rent payers. 


ProMncml Total 
Bntioh Timtor^ 
Manipur Matt 


252 

252 


Af'iam iins 4,250 families vho rear Mulberry mik 


Do 

15,000 

do. 

do 

Muga 

Do 

20,000 

do 

do 

Cn 


12,002 

0,411 

2,C01 


Dis-niKT 


1 ! 

11 ’ll' II"! 
liv'-V-L'A 

v 

1! . 'r 
H -rA' 
ri Ai 

t ' > - 


BENGAL. 


Birds, bees and cocoon rearers. 

Silk spinners and noavors 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1011 

1901 

1891. 



4 

849 

.107 

991 

1 

.190 

8,524 

3,098 

2,355 

019 

1 

418 

878 

4,800 

2,083 

2,191 

1 20 

10 

3,024 

80G 

2,034 

3,770 

1 .52 


83 

100 

1,201 

1,14' 

11 

t 

O 

1 

13 

■1 

14 

100 

O 

( 

5 

1 258 

25 



i 

1 

• 

' 29 

400 

74 
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BENGAL— 


Distbict 

Birds, beeaand cocoon rearers. 

Silk spmners and iveavers. 

mil 

1901 

1 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Nndin 

. 


20 

26 

7 

361 

99 

08 

Murshidabad 


. 

6,803 

10,761 

31,698 

27,338 

30, 8M 

23,444 

Jcssoro 



1 



14 

22 


Khulna 


. 





• 


EajsbaUi 


. 

700 

7,436 

8,793 

3,127 

7,927 

6,419 

Dmajpur 

• 



13 

19 

• 



JnlpaiguTi 

• 


1 


1 




Darjeeling 









Rangpiir 

• 







• 

Bogra, 





1 

42 



Pabna 

. 


i 

10 


2 



Malda 



34,698 

36,893 

38,433 

7,960 

7,676 

4,463 

Dacca 





1 

4 



Baokorgung . 






12 


• 

Fandpur 

• 







• 

Mymonsingh 




• • 



• 

• 



District or State 




Occupation 

Cotton spinning, 
sizing and 
weaving 

Baising dt 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silkworms, etc ) 

1 

Silk spinners 
and weavers 

Btyigal 


• 



4,69,903 

42,669 

48,783 

(1) British Territory 


• 

• 

• 

4,68,762 

42,666 

48,783 

1 

Burdtoan Division 





1,14,071 

468“ 

' 9,666 »= 

Bnrduan 




• 

13,906 


849 

Birblium 




• 

10,779 

3 

3,098 

Bankura 





20,328 

‘ 372 

4,800 

Midnapore 





39,976 

20 

806 

Hoogbly 





19,060. 

62 

- 100 

HouTali 





10,024 

1 

11 

3 

Presidency Division 





92,629 

0,832 

27,990 

24 Parganas 




• • 

11,296 

2 

268 

Calcutta 




• 

793 


29 

Nadia 





19,860 

26 

361 

Murshidabad 

- 

• 



16,497 

0,803 

27,338 
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' BENGAL — a>ncl.d 


Distbict ok State. 

! 

OCOOTATION 


1 

! Cotton spinning, 
sizing and 
n easing 

Raising of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silkirorms, etc.) 

Silk spinners 
and weal crs 

Jcssore .... 

31,182 

1 

14 

JOinliitt • •• •••••• 

12,902 


•• 

Ilajshdhx Division . . 

68,683 

36,365 

11,121 

Rajshahi .... 

2,665 

766 

3,127 

Dmnjpur • • ... 

6,891 



Jaliffligun . . ..... 

4,738 

1 


Darjeeling • ... 

, 666 



Rangpnr . ' . . 

787 



Eogra 

2,614 


42 

Pabnn . . • 

29,762 


2 

llalda 

11,871 

34,698 

7,960 

Dacca Din*ion 

1,26,238 


16 

Dacca 

44,442 


4 

Backcrgunge 

21,809 


12 

I'andpur 

33,132 



Mjmensingh . 

26,866 



(2) Feudatory Stales . ... 

1,141 

4 


Cooch Bihar . . 

728 

4 


Sillrtm * • • • ♦ « , 

69 

1 

» 


Distkict oe State. 

SimSiDiAEy ocourATiOK of 
AGEIOULTDRISTS — WeAVEKS 

Rent payers 

Agricultural 

labourers. 

Brltiih Tcmtorj 

liuJitor^ State* 

Clti-M 

- 

« • • • • • 

28,044 

463 

828 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

w 


1 

1 Silk rearers and gatherers. 

1 

Silk weavers, twisters, etc. 

IV-TEICT OB StiTE. I 

1 




, Ifll 

) I 

1 

1001 j 1891. 

1 

1 1911. 

1901. 

1891 

Ri'Bi . ‘ 10 

i 

* • 

7 

3 

Ch-1 ...... , 2 j 

1 

* 

* 1 

363 

2 

37 
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BIHAE, AKD ORISSA — conti 


District or State 

Silk roarers and gatherers. 

Silk weavers, twisters, etc 

1011 

1001 

1801 

1011 

1901 

1801 

Shahabad 

61 




3 

3 

Saran 

268 




1 

6 

Champaran 

7 




4 


MuzafFarpur 







Darbhnnga i 


1 

. 


10 


Mongbyr 

2 


38 


26 


Bhagalpur 

1 



6,618 

826 

468 

Pumea 




6 

3 


Sonthal Porgannahs 

6 

31 

30 

161 

87 

131 

Cufrtaok 

7 



247 

1,233 

274 

Bala sore 


1 


28 

112 

100 

Angul 



1 

17 



Puri 

136 


8 

184 

366 

274 

Sambalpur 

2 






Hazanbagh 

i 

1 


220 

326 

8 

Eanohi 


110 



86 

66 

Palamau 




16 

426 

J 

Smghbhum 





48 

368 

Manbhum 




141 

89 

391 

Onssa Feudator}' States 

71 

40 

63 

1,676 

1,667 

2,974 

Chota Nagpur States 


107 






District or State 

Occupation 

Cotton 
spinning 
sizing and 
weaving 

Raismg of 
small aramals 
(birds, bees, 
silk worms, etc ) 

Silk spinners 
and weavers 

Bihar and Orissa 






393,297 

663 

8,438 

Patna Division 






61,004 

73 

363 

Patna 






16,648 

10 


Gaya 






29,317 

2 

363 

Shahabad 






16,139 

61 


Txrliul Division 






26,069 

266 


Saran 






6,760 

268 


Champaran 



• 

• 


1,366 

7 


Muzaffarpnr 



• 



3,980 



Darbhanga 

• 

. 



i 

12,964 

1 


Bhagalpur Division 




• 


40 986 

0 ' 

6,674 

MonghjT 


. 


• 

• 

10,836 

2 


Bhagalpur 






6,871 

1 

6,618 

Pomea 


• 




11,610 


6 
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BIHAE AXD ORISSA— con c7<7 



OccurATiOK 

District or State. 

Cotton 

spmnmg 

and 

•weaving 

Raismg of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silkworms, etc.) 

Silk spuiners 
and weavers 

Sonthal Pergannahs 

11,769 

6 

161 

Onssa D»n*ion 

119,232 

144 

459 

Cuttack . • ... 

61,«3 

7 

247 

Balasore . • • • ... 

13,022 


28 

Angul 

6,142 


• 

Pun 

15,644 

136 

184 

Sambalpur 

'32,881 

2 


Chota Nagptir Division 

30,055 


377 

Hazanbagh ... . . . 

4,187 


220 

Ranchi 

14,290 



Palamau • i . . 

6,070 


16 

Manbhum . • • 

3,348 


141 

Singhbhum . . . 

3,060 

• 


Onssa PYudatorj State . . . • 

114,917 

71 

1.576 

Chota Nagpur . . . . 

1,144 


- 



SmslDURY OCCUTATION OF AOEI- 
CrtrLTUElSTS — ^Weavrds ' 


pROVINCi: 

I Rent payers Farm servants, 
etc 

61,010 

40,316 

11,704 
r 


3,801 

2,003 

1,228 


IJiIinr and Onssa 
Rntisli Tomtorj 
Peudatorj States 


UNITED PROVINCES 


District oh State. 

Unltd l'rortrc(3 . . . , 

ifemt 

TVliri Dim ... 

Satjnnjtar 

Kuia'^amsrar . . . 

BolirdtliAliX' ....... 

Alls'll . • . . 


OccorATiov 


Cotton 
spinning, 
^sizing and 
weaving 

Raising of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
sdkworms, etc ) 

Silk spinners 
and weavers 

853433 

939 

10,044 

42,237 



334 

34 


38,223 

129 

11 

25,400 



30,940 

04 

• 

32,845 

42 

0 
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UNITED mOYmCE^^—contd 



' 


Disteict OB State. 



- 



OcCTrPAXio>' 

- 


Cotton 
spinning, 
sizing and 
Treamig 

Eaismg of 
Email animals 
(birds, bees, 
Bilbavonns, etc.) 

Sllb spmnera 
and areaTers. 

Agm 


• 

. 



« 




22,347 


• 

87 

Muttra 


• 

• 

• 

• 





10,486 


5 


FarraUiabad 



• 


• 



• 

• 

17,333 


1 

33 

3Iainpun 





• 





12,518 


1 


Etawah 


• 

• 




• 

• 


15,409 




Etah 


- 


- 

• 



- 


13,992 




Po^illfcnd — 














Bareilly 




• 






35 944 



5 

Bijnor 





• 





59,301 


25 

8 

Budaun 







- 



24,485 




Moradabad 

* 



• 



• 


1 

1 

51,168 



4 

Shabiabanpur 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 


18,171 


4 


Pibbbit 


• 


• • 




• 


1 10,321 

1 

t 



Ada^ahcd 

. 

. 

. 


• 

• 


. 


15,946 1 


6 1 

1 


Catmpore 

• 



• 

• 

• 




19,299 




Fatehpur 

- 


• 

• 

• 

• 




7,587 



1 

Banda 

• 

• 

• 

• ' 

• 


• 



11,467 



1 

Hamirpar 

• 



• 



• 

• 


12,835 


1 


Jhana 






• 

• 



20,142 


1 

2 

JaLiun 


- 

- 

. 



- 


. 

11,180 


7 

- 

Benares 


- 


• 





- 

21,470 

1 


8 

15,044 

!Mirzaptir 

- 

- 

- 







7,550 


64 


Jaunpur 








■ 


15,279 


51 


Gbanpur 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 



9,867 




Baiba 




- 





- 

15,889 




Gc^L^p^r 





• 



- 


8,331 



15 

Basti 




- 


- 


- 

• 

14,306 




Azamaatb 


• 


- 






35,859 



448 

Kurraur — 














Xaim Tal 



. 







3,861 


29 


Almora 

- 




- 





8 


1 

203 

Gaibaral 

. 


- 

' - 

- 





oo 




L ^rproir 



- 

- 



- 

• 


4,226 


2 

138 

Enao , 






• 




9,523 


22 

5 

Kai Bareilly 


• 

. 

• 

• 


• 


1 

10,6^5 

i 


6 

-- 

Sitapnr . 

• 

- 


- 



• 


1 

^ 1 
i 

27 098 j 


IS 



VOL. m 
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UKITED PROVINCES— concW 


Dxsteict OB State. 

OcctrrATiOY 

Cotton 
Bpinnmg, 
nnng and 
Tveaving 

Raising of 
sniall animals 
(birds, bees, 
EilirnTinns, etc ) 

Silk spinners 
[ and waa crs. 

Hardoi 


• 



• 

14,642 

1 

f) 

Klim 


• 

• 



8,649 

213 


Fijzahad 


• 


• 


21,468 



Gonda 




• 


6,050 


1 

Paliraich 





! 

1,705 


6 

Sultnnpur 


• 




6,902 



Pirtabgarli 

• 





9,046 



Bara Eanki 






26,825 

120 

J 

24 

Satire Slriic ^ — 









Rainpiir 






13,078 

68 


TcUn Garhwal 


• 


• 


769 




Uniti il rroMnco-* 
l!riti“h 'j t mtorj 


Sudsidiahy occtrrATiON or Acninn, 
TtmiSTS — Weavtrs 


PEOnNOi 


Kent payers 

Farm servants 
and field 
labourers 

34,260 

1,073 

32,899 

1,673 

1.3C1 



PUNJAB 


OccI^’AT^o^ 


Distfict on Stite. 

Cotton 
epmning, 
eizing and 

1 'weaving- 

Raising of 
small amnials 
(birds, bees, 
silkavorms, ole ) 

iSilk spinners 
and ncaaers 

1 

J \ • •• •• 

883,160 

22 

13,684 

7/ ’ 1 /'i 1 > " 

97,710 


870 

I'l 1- . . 

11,144 1 

1 



r-' * k 

1 16,222 



1 I 

1 16,146 


2 

i> 

j 12,993 


850 


i 14,103 



t ) ’ - , . ‘ 

' 26,751 


18 

- - ’ 1 

^ 301 

1 

I 
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PUNJAB — concld 



District oe State 

i 

Ckitton spmnmg, 
sizing and 
weavinjg 

OCOOTATION 

Raising of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
sil^orms, etc.) 

Silk epmners 
and weavers. 

’> 

Bahawalpur 



20,820 


1 

Malerkotla 


• 

1,743 



Fandkot 

• 


2,163 



Chamba 



660 




Punjab 

British Temtory 
Native States 








Stjestdiaet occupation op 
AomaxjLTXjmsTS . — Weavers 

Pbovtnce 






1 Rent payers 

Rent payers 
and field 
labourers 

• « 


• 

• 

• 

• 

9,411 

2,273 

• « 

• 

• 

• 


• 

7,794 

1,696 


• 


« 


• 

1,617 

678 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE 


District or State. 

Cotton spmniEg, 
Bizmg and 
weavmg 

Occupation 

Raismg of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silkworms, etc ) 

Sdk spinners 
and weavers. 

Jammu Province (10,000 rearers) 

• 

• 


• 

28,660 

4 

476 

Jammu Distnct 

* 

• 



11,244 


332 

Jasrota „ • • • • 

• 

. 

» 

• . 

4,634 


1 

Udharapur ,, . . . 



• 


1,426 

4 

31 

Riasi „ . . , . 

• 


« 

• 

1,109 

• 

26 

INIirpur ,, 


. 



8,477 


. 12 

Bbadanvab Jagir 

• 



. 

174 



Punch Haqa ... 

m 


• 


1,696 


73 

Kashmir (80,000 rearers) , 




• 

31,846 

748 

4,981 

Kashmir, North 




• 

6,912 

261 

1,917 

Kashmir, South 

• 


• 

• 

24^065 

497 

3,063 

Muzaffarabad Distnct 

- 


• 

• 

868 

• 

1 

Frontier .... 

• 




697 


268 

Laddakh Distnct 

• 



• 

663 


268 

Gilgit 



• 

• 

12 

• 


Frontier Haqas 

• 


• 

• 

14 
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HAJtUTANA Airo AJMER-MERWARA 



SXJBSIDIAKY OOCHJPATION OS' AOKEOrJIiTTIEISTS — CJOTTON aPHTNING, 
EgZt H Q AUD •WEAVmO 


Peottnce. 

Kent receiverB. 

! 

Rent payers. 

1 

Unpaid helpera_ 

Paid field labourers 
and farm 
servants 

Raj pn tana 


. 


394 

8,212 

2,080 

1,168 









Ajraor Menrara 

• 


• 

10 

216 

1 

43 

fj 

48 
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CENTEAL INDIA 


Pno\i>cE 

Riming ol eirmR 
nuimals (birds, 
bees, silkn onus, 
etc ) 

Silk spinnors 
nnd \\ eavers 

Cotton Bpinning, 
Bizmg and 
weaving 

SUDSIDIAET OCOUPATION OF AQEI- 
CroLTOElSTS — EAVEBS 

Rent payors 

Farm servants and 
field labourers 

i 

Ci'ntrnl India Agcnc> , 

S') 

561 

106,720 

1,644 

1,896 


CENTEjU. peg VINCES 


PisTTiirr on State. 




' OCCUTATION 



Raming 
of small 
animals 
(birds, liccs, 
Filkwonns, I 
etc ) 1 

Colton 

A^cn\lrR 

1 

Collo 1 
and 
silk 

\\on\cr8 

lolal 

Silk 

spinners 

nnd 

n cavers 

Silk ' 
spinners 

Silk 

weavers 

Tassar 
weavers 
(whetiier 
combined 
or not com- 
bined -with 
sdk or cotton 
weaving) 

Central Prnnvrr^ nnil lUrar 

i 

115 

1 

nos.cu 

2,070 

18,903 

4,239 

10,490 

4,168 

Jiihhvlpur 7)ii mion 

31 

29,207 

83 

335 

33 

266 

37 

Siugor 

1 

25 

0,948 

14 

86 

32 

63 


Diiiiob 


2,837 






Jubbuljwrc 

8 

8,41 1 

05 

241 


208 

33 

Mandia 

1 

4,003 

4 

9 

1 

4 

4 

Seoni 


0,405 






Ncrhiidda Dm non 

9 

35,291 

617 

890 

276 

640 

08 

Narsingbpur 


4,904 


1 



1 

Hosbangabad 

8 

8,072 


1 



1 

Niniar 

1 

0,400 

617 

837 

261 

641 

36 

Betul 

• 

0,850 


40 

4 

6 

31 

Chlnndwara 


8,933 


11 

11 



Nagpur Division 

43 

124,399 

1,409 

12,714 

2,622 

9,430 

666 

AVardba 


6,978 


228 


228 


Nagpur 


42,352 

1,270 

7,687 

784 

6,311 

492 

Cbanda 

39 

31,027 


330 

240 


84 

Bbandara 

4 

31,904 


4,403 

1,617 

2,886 


Balaghat 


12,638 

193 

ICO 

76 

11 

80 

Cliliaitisgarh Division 

10 

64,423 

1 2 

3,838 

900 

13 

2,926 

Raipur 

16- 

20,216 


790 

269 


621 

Bdaspur 

1 

12,039 

2 

3,046 

631 

10 

2,404 

Drug 


16,609 


3 


3 


Bcrar 

7 

19,161 

6 

382 

309 

71 

2 

Amraoti 

6 

7A21 


340 

306 

36 


Akola j 

2 

6,211 


36 


36 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES-concW 


Distriot oe State 

OOOOPATION 

Raising 
of small 
animals 
(birds, bees, 
silkworms, 
etc ) 

Cotton 

weavers 

CJotton 
and I 

silk ' 

weavers 

Silk . 
spinners 
and 

weavers 

Silk 

spinners 

Silk 

weavers 

Tassar 
weavers 
(whether 
combined 
or not com- 
bmed with 
sdk or cotton 
weavmg) 

Bxildana | 


2,480 

6 

1 

1 



Yeotmal 


4,333 


6 

3 


2 

Feudatory Stales 

6 

46,143 


744 

99 

166 

480 

Makrai 


186 




- 


Bastar 


10,769 


98 



98 

Kanker 

6 

2,946 


1 



1 

Nandgaon 


6,862 






KJiairagarh ■ 

' 

2,712 


6 



6 

Chlmikhadan 


917 






Kawardha 


1,006 






Sakti 


189 


121 



121 

Baigarh • 


4,210 


397 


162 

235 

Sarangarli 


1,802 


116 

99 


17 

i 

Chang Bliakar 


406 






Korea 

. 

600 


3 



3 

Surguja 


7,382 


3 

/• 

3 


Udaipur 


2,160 

1 





Jashpur 


6,118 

1 

1 


L 




\ 


1 


District oh State. 

- 



Subsidiary ooouPATioTr of agri- 
oui/ruBisTS — Weavers 

Rent payers 

Agricultural 

labourers 

Central Provmces and Berar 



C 

21,496 

2,360 , 

Central Provmces, British District and Berar 




16,416 

" 2,233 

Central Provmces, British Distnots . 




16,977 

1,820 

Berar . . . . 

t 


• 


439 

! 413 

! 

Feudatory States 

• 



6,080 

117 
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BOMBAY. 


DlSTIllCT OK ST\TI 

RaiEing of 
Rraall ammala 
(birds, bees, 
silkworms, etc ) 

OccoPAnoN 

Cotton 
spinning, 
Bizuig and 
caving 

Silk spinners 
and weavers 

Jjomlni'/ 1 tr^ulrjic’f, tiichnfitig Nnlu c nii'/ .Iffciicif! 

247 

1 

786,702 

44,137 

BonibT\ Cil\ 

• 

171,175 

77 

^orllicnt Dni'^ioii 

88 

130,801 

20,765 

.\Iinnt?nbicl 

54 

81,729 

7,336 

Broicli 


7,281 

83 

Knin 

33 

13,894 

60 

I’liicli AHInli 


582 

29 

Sural 

2 

14,013 

13,209 

Q'lnin 


13,362 

_ 38 

Central Ditmoii 


148,585 

6,776 

.Mimndmgir 


21,093 

786 

Klnndc'li, ]'n'=t 


24,728 

164 

Khnndc'b, j 


8,603 

124 

Jvn'silr 1 


28,210 

2,839 

1 

Poona 


11,936 

1,231 

Satan 


12,288 

304 

Sholajmr 


41,727 

1 

328 

Sdiilhern Dni^ion 

96 

123,600 

11,120 

Bolpauin 

4 

23,024 

993 


19 

38,285 

6,061 

Bijipur 




Dhansar 

73 

49,000 

4,997 

Knnam 


249 

3 

Kolaba 


1,028 

14 

Balnagiri 


11,474 

62 

SiJid 


39,933 

866 



14,681 

220 

Hadcrabad 






3,343 

128 

Kanclii 






2,087 

9 

Larlcana . » 





10,696 

609 

Suldcur 




Tlmr and Parkar 


7,931 


Upper Sind Frontier 


1,195 



03 

172,184 

6,643 

Nainc Staten and Agencies . 





60 

115,659 

1,960 

Gujarat Group 






5,609 

161 

Cambay 





13 

15,716 

619 

Cutcli 





3 

73,493 

1,169 

Kathiawar 






7,705 

66 

Mabi Knntlia Agency 





44 

9,196 

36 

Palanpur Agency 

1 


- 



3,779 ' 

30 

Rowa Kanlha Agency 






261 


Surat Agerov 






1,909 


Koul-an Group 






470 


Janpra 




Jawliar 

I. _ ■ — 


'* r> 


YOL, m 




r 
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BOMBAY— co««W 


Disteict OB State 


OOOtTPATION 


Baiaing of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silk worms, etc ) 

Cotton 
spinning, 
sizmg and 
weaving 

Silk spmnoia 
and weavers. 

r j 

Savantvadi . . , . . . 


1,439 


Deccan Group 

3 

6,011 

103 

Akaltot 


4,399 

16 

Bhor 

3 

88 

. 2 

Khandesh Agency 


43 


Satara Agency 


1,481 

86 

Surgana 




Eamatak Group 


44,782 

3,476 

Bijapur Agency . 


205 


Kolhapur 


9,047 

236 

Southern Maratha Jagiis 


36,204 

3,240 

Savanur 

— 

326 


Khatrpur 


3,823 

4 

Aden 


304 



A 



SuBSIDtaBY OOOUPATIOH' OE AGEI 
OTTLTXTRISTS — WEAVEBS 

Peovtkce 



Rent payers 

Farm servants 
and field 
labourers. 

Bombay Presidency, mcluding Native States and Agencies 

• 


4,104 

1,661 

Northern Division 



636 

609 

Central Division 

• 


444 

70 

Southern Dmaon 



1,700 

444 

Sind 


i 

746 

87 

Native States and Agencies , 


i 

1 

678 

661 

Gujarat Group 


1 

326 

494 

Konhan Group 



1 

3 

Deccan Group 



41 

6 

Karnatak Group 



184 

48 

Kiiairpur 



27 



MYSOKE 


Distkict OE State. 

' i 

Cotton 
spinning^ 
Eizmg and 
weaving 

Occupation 

Eaismg of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
BdWorms, etc ) 

Silk spmners 
and weavers 

Mysore Staic, ittcluding Civil and Military Sialion, Bangaiore 

33,673 

508 ' 

2,478 

Mysore State, exclwliny Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 

33,642 

497 

2,476 

Baslcni Division , ^ . 

30,908 

494 

2,262 
















Ill 


MYSORE- cojicW 


\ 

DisTntrT oil Stctp 

Cotton spinning, 
fuzing nnd 
wcncing 

Occupation 

Enising of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silknomis, etc ) 

Silk spinners 
nnd weavers. 

Ivinpiliitv Ctl\ 

. 

• 

• 


1,441 


G9G 

Knnc'ilorr' Jli'-tnd 


• 



O.G'iO 

223 

408 

K<iHr (loM ] i< 111 Cite 







1 

Ko’^r D 'tnrt 





1 5,728 

G7 

704 

Tiiml iir !> ■^trirl 





4. 070 

5 

118 

M\ ‘•orr Cite 





5 



'V\ airo I'll Ini-t 




• 

G,^G2 

199 

33 

GiililiHij 11 ‘nrt 





7,072 


182 

TI f <Vr' ])> I'l' 1 




• 

2,734 

3 

213 

Ht- in ]1 tni t 





1.S07 


29 

K-’ilur 11 ^tnrt 





GGl 


172 

‘'Iiimi ” > 111 <nrl . 




• 

270 

3 

12 


I)l«TnUT cm fcT\Tr_ 


M\ on' Mil*, induiliii); (’imI nnd 'Militnn .Slntion, IJniignloro 
Mc'dn oxduiling ( i\il niiii ^l^ll(^r\ Rtnlion, IJingnloro 

r'cl'^m DiM'-ioii 

\\< ^(< m Dni'ion 



SCBSIDLUIT occur VTION OF AOEI* 
ciJLTtmisTS — WEA\T:ns 


Rent payors 

Pnrm servants, 
oto 

• 

7,145 

73 

4 

7,144 

\ 

73 


6,807 

00 

« 

1,277 

13 


HYDERABAD 



/ 

llisTnicT on Stctp 



Occupation 

Cotton spmmng, 
sizing and 
none ing 

Eaising of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silkworms, oto ) 

Silk spinners 
nnd weavers 

Jlydcrahad Slate 

• 



302,745 

18 

1,901 

lljdcrabad City 


• 

• 

3,223 

• 

362 

Atraf- -Baida 

- 



14,121 



iramiijal Dnisioii 

• 


' 

90,006 


G 

Wnrangal 


• 


25,770 




p 2 


VOL ni 










HYDERABAD — concld 





- 







OOOIXPATXOK 


- 

Disteiot or State. 

/ 


C!otton spuming, 
sizing and 
weaving 

Raising of 
small animals 
(birds, bees, 
silkworms, etc.) 

Silk spinners 
and weavers. 

JKanmnagtir 

• • 


66,674 


6 

Adllabad 

• « • • 


13,666 



Medal. Dmston 

• 

- 

84,670 

11 

703 

Medak 



18,212 

11 

269 

IRzamabad 



16,969 

1 

119 

Mahbnbnagar 

• 


9.450 ' 

1 

120 

Nalgonda 



39,939 

- 

206 

Aurangabad Division 

• * 

• 

46,284 


747 

Aurangabad 

• 


8,087 


698 

Bhir 

• 


11,101 


6 

Nander 

• 


16,214 


1 

Parbham 

1 


11,882 


48 

Ovibarga Division 

• 


68,642 

7 

93 

Gulbarga 

• 


16,746 

• 


Osmanabad 

• 

• 

3,968 


86 

Raiohur i 

• • • • • 

• • 

18,021 

7 

•• 

Bidar 

« • • • 

• 

19,808 

• 

7 


STaTe. 

Subsidiae^ oOoPpatiok of AOBI* 
oultueists — Weavees. 

Rent payers 

Rarm servants 
and field 
labourers. 

Hyderabad State .... 

1,004 

1,413 









BAEODA 


Distkict 


- 

OCCUPATION 


Rinsing of small 
animals (birdd, 
bees, Bilkwonus, 
cte ) 

Cotton aplnnmg, 
sizing and 
weaving 


Subsidiakt oooupation op aoei- 

ODXTtTBlSTS — WEAVERS 

weavers 

Rent payers 

Farm servants 
and field 
labourers 

Baroda Stale 

n 

33,802 

i,i9r 

204 

263 

Baroda Division (ev CIt■^ ) 


2,720 

4 

116 

185 

Baroda Cily 


2,399 

60 



Kadi Dl^^slon 

1 

19,386 

1,131 

28 

62 

Nnvsan Dmsion 

10 

4,071 


9 


Amrcli Division 


4,020 


62 

16 ' 


COCHIN STATE 




Occupation 


StvTB 

Raismg of small 
animals (birds, bees, 
silkworms, ote ) 

Silk spinners 
and Reavers 

Cotton spuming, 
sizmg and 
weavmg 

Cochin State 

171 


6,626 


COORG 





Occupation 



Pbovinob 

Ra'Sing of small 
animals (birds, bees, 
silkworms, etc ) 

Silk spinners 
and R eai era 

Cotton spmmng, 
sizing and 
weaving 

Coorg 


1 


1 

201 


TRAVANCORE STATE 


OCCUPATION 


District 

Raising of 
small 
ammals 
(birds, bees, 
Billrworms 
etc ) 

Silk spinners 
and 

weavers 

Cotton 

fipinning, 

sizing 

nnd 

weaving 

SbBsrntAEY occupation 
op agriculturists — 
Weavers. 

Rent-payers Agncnltural 

I labourers 

Travancore Slate 




3 


36,112 

499 

647 

Pndmanabbapuram Division 





• 

11,426 

• 

• 

Tnvandrum Division . 


• 

• 



11,119 

• 

•• 

Qudon . . • • 

• 

• 


3 


9,370 


• 

Kottayam 

• 

• 




3,190 



Dovdrulam 




• 


2 




■x> 
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'ilADEAS 







i 

r 


OccijPATioir 


\ 

DrsTEiCT OR State. 



- 

Cotton spinning, 
Eumg and 
rreaving 

Raising of small 
animals (birds, 
bees, sdkworms, 
etc ) 

J 

Snk spmners and 
weavers. 

Madras Premdency . 


- 

y 

< 




1,118,628 

327 


Ganjam 

• 


• 

• 

y. 

• 

40,643 C 

• • 

1,399 

Agency Ganjam 




- 


• 

12,590 

•• 

• 

"Vizagapatam . 

• 


• 

• 

• 


61,228 

• 

6,086 

Agency Vizagapatam 

- 


• 


• 


14,876 

3 

30 

Godavan 

• 


• ^ • 

- 


• 

46,479 


366 
• # 

Agency Godavan 


- 

• 



- 

1,346 

- 

• 

Kistna . 


- 

- 




42,065 

• 

216 

Guntor 


• 

• 


• 

• 

72,279 


46 

Nellore . 



• 

• 

• 


61,456 

• • 

7 

Cnddapah 


• 


• 


♦ • 

46,087 

• • 

666 

Knmool 

• 

• 



• 


27,717 


2,162 

Bellary 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• • 

35,470 


4,731 

Anantapur 


• 




• 

31,640 

• 


Madias ... 



• 



• 

22,338 

3 

999 

Chingkpnt 



• 

« 



46,979 


9,545 

\ 

Chittoor 

• 


• 

b 


• 

34,958 

10 

678 / 

North Arcot 

• 


• 


• 


62,187 

34 

6,464 

Salem . 







72,808 

11 

6,461 











Coimhatore 

• • 


• 


• 


70,620 

88 

77 

SonUi Arco^ 



• 

•\ 

• 

• 

39,285 

1 

1,879 

Tanjore 



• 


• 

• 

41,989 

10 

22,444 

Tncliinopoly 

■ 


• 



• 

42,403 

124 

6,499 

Madnra 



• 


• 

• 

62,377 

33 

4,820 

Ramnad 

• 


• 


• 


46,902 

2 

186 

Tmnevelly 



• 


• 

• 

61,469 

7 

231 

Nilgins . " . 



• • 


• 

• 

1 32 


• • 

Malabar 



• • 


- 

« • 

42,808 

• 

2 

Anjengo 

• 


• • 


• 


39 

• 

♦ / 
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MADRAS — concld 


Disteiot or State 

1 

Cotton spmmng, 
sizing and 
woavmg 

OCCDPATION 

Eaismg of small 
animals (birds, 
bees, siUmorms, 
otc ) 

Silk spinners and 
weavers 

South Caimrv 

7,927 

1 


Fciidaioni Slala 

3.738 


9 





Pudukkottni 

1,375 


9 

B(\nganapalle 

2,359 



Sandur 

4 



Cities 

96,111 

7 

26,482 

Bella r}' 

891 


112 

i 

Callout 

1,804 



Coimbatore 

8,105 


8 

Conjeoveram 

7,327 


8,619 

Cuddalore 

3,616 


114 

Kumbakonam 

3,701 


4,761 

Madras f 

22,338 

3 

099 

Madura 

27,615 

4 ( 

4,778 

Negapatam 

298 


6 

Salem 

11,802 


1,344 

Taujore 

2,023 


2,106 

Tnobmopoly 

2,166 


3,745 


StjbsiSiart ocoupation of aori- 
ctjIjTOTISts — Weavees and Mill- 


Pbesidency 

1 

Rent payers- 
oultivatmg 
land owners ' 

1 

Bent payers 
— cultivatmg 
tenants 

1 

Agnculluml 

labourers 

Madras 


20,347 

6,821 

6,703 

British Territory , 


19,907 

5,798 

6,198 

Boudatory States 


440 

! 23 

1 

205 
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OCCUPATION BY RELIGION 

The figtirea are abstracted from the Census tables for 1911. They arc of value as a guide to the coia- 
munity section most interested in^the Silk Industry ^ 


BURMA 


Occupation 

1 

Total. 

1 

Hindus 

Jliisalmaiib 

Biiddliisls 

Christians 

Animista 

Eaiemg of small animals (birds, bees. Bilk- 
worms, eto ) 

1,459 

2 1 

123 

1,914 


19 

Silk spinners and noavers 

18,021 

48 1 

1 77 

18,180 

1 

3 

. 7 




S 





ASSAM 


Occupation 

1 

Total. 

Hindus 

Jltisnlmans 

Chnstmns ; 

1 

Animists 

Raising of small animals (birds, bees, silk-worms, etc ) 

1 

135 

15 

i 

25 

4 

1 

Sdk spinners and weavers . . 

1 

1,717 

1,509 

28 


1 

180 


Q 

\ 


BENGAL 


1 


Occupation 

1 

ToTjIL. 

1 

Hindus 

Mutalmans 

Christians 

Animisls 

1 

Eaismg of small animals (birds, bees, silk-worms, etc.) | 

1 

42,659 : 

15,030 

20,003 

20 

1 

Silk spmners and weavers 

48,783 

23 91C 

.24,767 

23 

1 

so 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Occupation 

Total. 

1 

« 

Hindus 

Musalmans 

Christians 

Animisfs. 

Eaismg of small animals (birds, bees, silk-womis, eto ) 

563 

492 

C4 

1 

6 

% 

Silk spinners and weavers 

8,438 

4,168 

4,261 


10 



1 


— 

1 
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UNITED PROVINCES 


c 

^ Occupation 

Total. 

Hindus 

Aryas 

Musalmans 

Cbnsfcians 

i 

Eaising of Bmall animals (birds, bees, silk-worms, oto ) 

Silk spmners and weavers ..... 

939 

16,044 

453 

2,015 

3 

485 

14,021 

1 

• f 


PUNJAB 


Occupation 

Total. 

Hindus 

Sikhs. 

Jams 

Musalmans. 

Christiana 

Eaismg of small ammals (birds, bees, silk- 
worms, etc ) 

22 

6 

2 


14 


Silk spinners and weavers . 

13,684 

3,675 

292 

2 

9,600 



JAMMU AND ELASHMIR STATE 




. Occupation 

Total. 

Hindus 

Aryas 

Siklis 

Musabnans 

Eaismg of small animals (birds, bees, silkworms, etc ) 

752 

11 


1 

740 

Silk spinners and weavers 


6,724 

933 

3 

18 

4,758 


BALUCHISTAN 


Occupation 

Total. 

Hindus 

1 

Musalmans. 

Eaismg of small animals (birds, bees, silkworms, etc.) 

Silk spinners and weavers 

i 

6 

! 

1 

5 1 


ti 


VOL. m 
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CENTBAL INDIA 


1 

OCOUrATlON. 

Total 

1 

IIindiiB j 

Jrtinfl 

1 

Miiflalmnn'i 

AnimiKlB 

RfllBing of Bmnll nniniale {birdB, bcoB, Billroorms, o(o ) 

80 

80 

1 

2 

1 

Silk Bpmnors and weavers . 

noi 

451 

1 

1 

8S 

1 


CENTRAL PROVINCE 


OcCUrATION 

! 

Totai. 

Hindus 

j Miisaliiiniis 

Cdinstnns 

Aiiimists 

Baising of small animals (birds, bees, ai'k worms, etc ) 

^ 1 

115 

CO 

10 

1 

1 

• 

15 

Silk spiimerB and w'eai ors 

18 003 

18,503 ' 

1 

1 

.180 

11 

J 

Silk sp nnors 

4,230 

4,002 

130 

1 

11 

• 

Silk weavers 

-10,400 

10,280 

210 

1 

i 


Tassar weavers (whether combined or not combined 
with Bilk and cotton weaving) 

4,108 j 

4,125 

40 

1 

.1 


r-. 


BARODA 


1 

OoonPATIOK 

Totaia. 

1 

j 

1 

Hindus. 

1 

j 

i 

Jnins. * 

1 

Musnlmnns 

Raismg of small animalB (birds, bees, silk-worms, etc ) . 

1 

11 

1 

10 

1 

1 

Sdk spumers and weavers 

1,136 

807 

143 

1S5 
























ii§ 

1 

1 . / - 


HYDERABAD . 

, 


Total. Hindus Jams 

18 11 

1,001 1,673 6 

COCHIN STATE 

Total. Hindus 

171 2 

BOMBAY, MADRAS, RAJBUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA, NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE, 

COORG, MYSORE AND TRAVANCORE STATE 

Occupation by Religion 
Not given 


Occupation 

Raismg of small animals (birds, bees, sUk worms, etc ) 
SUk spmnera and weavers . 


Christians 



Musalmans Animists 



Occupation 


Raising of small an mals (birds, bees, silkworms, etc ) 


Silk spmnors and weavers 


VOL Ht 



















APPENDIX XI. 

SUMMAEY OF EXPERIMENTS. 

Assam, Manipue 


Note on Silk Industry^ ty Colonel Shakesyear, Political Agents 

1st August 1916 

Silkworms were formerly' grown in six villages, in each of which there 
were three or more Panjis, each of whom had to give annually 1st quahty — 
“ Muga ” — 16 tolas, 2nd quality — “ Langyar ” — ^20 tolas, 3rd quality — 
“ Pangang ” — 40 tolas — (chassam) 

In return they were exempted from hegar for the three months when the 
worms lived and no other village might do silk They reared univoltme 
races The family that grew silk wove the thread also The industry is now 
dying out ^nd the imported silk is being used 

It IS asserted that Manipuns were carried off into Burma and started the 
industry theie (See “ Silk in Burma ” by J P Hardiman ) 

The Manipur Silk Company, was started by Anderson Wright & Co , but 
it failed owing to the following causes — 

(1) Experiments had not been made yet The climate is very variable 

(and the mulberry would not grow well in water logged soil in 

wet weather) 

(2) Only one caste will do it, le , Lois, the others who did it ivere 

people in debt or hard up 

(3) Initial cost is heavy Each rearer had to have much help, a house, 

cattle, etc 

(4) Risks of disease, etc 

The industry was handed over to Manipur Government in 1912 


Note on its results hy Mr 'Blachie 

29/3-77 oz Italian- Japanese gave 10 maunds, 32 seers green 
20/4-60 oz Italian- Japanese gave 4 maunds 
27/4-40 oz Nistan gave 3 maunds 
24/5-40 oz Nistari gave 10 maunds to date 

(2 oz gave 1 maund, 16 seers ) 

These results are not at all promismg 


Assam, Khasi Hills 


From the Annual Reports of the Agricultural De'partment 

The Director of Land Records and Agriculture was sent to Kashmir in 
1903 In 1904 an experiment was made with two ounces of European seed 
in Shillong and 2 in Kohima The outturn is not known but the green cocoons 
were valued at Rs 80 per maund The experiment was repeated at Shillong 
in 1905 Several Khasis took seed The total yield of green cocoons at the 
farm amounted to 1 maund 14 seers, the Eihasis obtained an outturn of 26 
seers In 1906 the leaf suffered from frost and 27 seers of cocoons were pro- - 
duced An attempt was made to get Khasis to grow mulberry (An account 
of the progress to date and of the chances of sericulture in Assam wiU be 
found in Agricultural Journal, India, II, Part 1, January 1907} In 1907 
local as well as imported seed was used Ten and a half seers of cocoons were 
produced No Khasis would do sericulture In 1908 Khasis again took an 
interest in the subject of silkworm rearmg Thirty- two seers of cocoons 

were got from f ounce of seed In 1909, \ ounce of seed gave 21 seers and 2 
chittacks of cocoons In 1910, If ounces of seed gave 1 maund and 18 seers of 



cocoons In 1911, { ( ? 2 ^) ounces of Italian seed gave 2 maunds, 11 seers dtici 
12 chittacks of green cocoons and 1 ;|^ ounces of Var seed gave 1 maund, 37 
seeis and 10 chittacks of green cocoons In 1912 the Sencultural operations 
were transferred to the rearing house of tlie Roman Catholic Mission, Shillong 
An outturn of 3 maunds and 3 seers of green cocoons was obtained from 2f 
ounces of seed In 1913 the rearing was commenced with six ounces of Var 
seed but all failed In 1914: four ounces of seed was used, the outturn has not 
been stated In 1915 four ounces of eggs were reared and they produced 3^ 
maunds of green cocoons 

Tlie outturn per oz is usually not given Good cocoons can be got if — 

( 1 ) hatching is legulated, 

( 2 ) there is leaf, 

(3) lalb are kept down 


Shillong 

Tlie Kliasi Hill evpeiinients have gone on for 10 5 ’^ears and show that 
good quality of cocoons can be giown, that locally produced seed is free of 
disease and that, with present lesults, the Khasis will not touch it 

The site is an absolutely unsuitable one 111 my opinion, the rearing house 
IS not a good one, the leaf is jioor, and the whole course of the experiments has 
been bad AVhat could be done with a proper plantation, proper seed and 
incubation, two 01 three broods a year and good rearing has yet to be seen 
Above all, one wants to try industrial leanng without nets and trays 

The experiments show again the fiilility of isolated experiments done 
without leal expeit advice 

In 1834; or 1835 Mr Scott introduced reelers, reels and plants of the 
Monts (tlba fioin Riingpoie to Darrang and started a filature The experi- 
ments failed foi want of Euiopean supei vision and on account of the death 
of klr Scott {Geoghegaii ) 


Hill Tipperah 

I'hojn A Clnudliuiv, I'jsq , Ofhcci -ni-chnige, Agiicnlture Department, Agartala 

Dated the 29th July 191G 

The experiments in growing mulberry and rearing cocoons were fairly 
successful m the Kasipur Farm and the silk produced was fairly good and 
obtained good pi ice in the market But the business could not be lun on com- 
mercial basis and the local people could not be induced to take to the Industry 
and expeit opinion obtained indicated that silk might thrive only as a minor 
cottage industry The expenditure grew disproportionate to the success 
achieved and the experiments were accordingly given up Mulberry is still 
glowing on the Farm-lands But no use is being made of the crops 


Nepal 

Fjom Lieiiteimiit-Ccloiml S F Dayley, Ecsident in Nepal, Nepal 

Dated the 2nd August 1916 

His Excellency the Prime Minister of Nepal, has, while thanking the 
Government of India for their offer of help and advice replied that there is no 
intention at present of starting any silk industry in Nepal, nor has he any 
mf 01 matron available which could usefully be conveyed to Mr H Maxwell 
Lefroy An attempt at introducing sericulture was started some years ago 
at Biiguni near Raxaul but as it failed to show or give hope of good results ^ 
it was soon abandoned and no details are now on record concerning it 
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/fill''’' jjuve been earned out from 1877 to 
supervision of the Executive Engineer 
• as follows — 


on 




III' 


6 seors ] 5 cbittacks ) 
S'O „ 1-i 

1 seer 0 chittaok j 


rfJlO 


f f.^ees planted was 16,016 
jiuiobeJ^ oi 


{■Value Ks 318-]1 6 


LIOTAUD 


jQuIberry worms were' grown at Biheea in Shahabad Mulberry 
In Bengal multivoltine species were grown but failed because (1) 
getting good seed and (2) mortality in the worms ^ 

" ' GEOGHEGAN 


' " United Provinces 

Dr Bonavia m Oudli 1861-63 

He distributed China mulberry cuttings in Oudb freely and plants grew 
well Silk produced in 1862 was equal to the best China silk 

In Eyzabad an experiment with Kashmir silkworms was made, but the 
worms deteriorated in the succeeding generations (Probably fiom disease) 
In Sitapur, the China Nistari worm, Deshi Bengal Chotopolo worm, freshly 
imported Kashmir worm, were tried High hopes of success were raised but 
the experiments died “ after the personal example of its zealous promoters 
was removed from their eyes ” 

Dr Bonavia concluded that the Kashmir silkworm could produce" good 
silk in Lucknow 

“ The Oudh experiments were a failure, partly because they were not 
conducted continuously on one centrally directed plan, and partly ” because of 
the disease then not being understood 


{Monogiaph on Silk Fabrics %n North-Western Provinces and Oudh) 

The Kashmir worm must have been that indigenous to Kashmir and not 
the present imported variety 


Dehra Dun 

In 1871 Captain Murray started with multivoltine and univoltine species 
in Dehra Dun. He planted mulberry trees, but afterwards he relinquished 
the busmess In 1872 Mr H G. Boss, Superintendent of the Dun took it 
over In 1875 he got four seers of silk to the maund of his cocoons The 
silk was white In 1877 he started again and the silk was good In 1878 
the operations were still more successful He reared Kashmir, Japan and 
acclimatised Japan seeds, and 44 lbs of silk was reeled off In 1879 there 
was failure, which is due to eggs hatching prematurely In 1880 Mr Lepper 
of Lister & Co came and started operations and the estimated outturn was 
about 30 maunds of cocoons In 1881 a grant of land 3,472 acres in extent 
was assigned to Messrs Lister & Co at Majri in the Eastern Dun The net 
lesult of rbe operations was a produce of 12 maunds, 24 seers raised by 
villagers and 8 maunds and 13 cbittacks, by Messrs Lister & Co In 1882 more 
trees were planted and the price paid for green cocoons was reduced from 
Rs 40 a maund to Rs 20 a maund In 1884, 15^ ounces of seed gave 13 
maunds and 18 seers of cocoons ^ They now took to rearing in large houses 
Twenty-seven houses were built each 100 feet x 20 to 24 feet Fiom 1884 to 
1890, SIX to seven lakhs were spent extravagantly Filatures were erected 
The sum of Rs 36,000 was spent in one year At length in 1896, Mr Fink 
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resumed charge and st-aiLcd to gel tenants to rear silk ■worms In 1899, 80 
tenants ^Yel e rearing worms The position was more hopeful now than before 
Two and four maiinds of raw silk and 5 maunds of chassain were sold In 
1902 the scheme was wound up and the land was resumed by Go'vernment 
The land is now being worked as a zemmdari 


In Fchruaiy 1916 I saw Mr MaeMiillen, employed on the Lister Giant 
1888-89 Good lesnlts were olitained one jmar when they had fresh French 
and Smyrna seed They took seed from their moths and sent it to Mussoorie 
Next year all failed fiom ]icbrme 

Ultimate failnic A\as due' to — 

(1) Ignorance ^ 

(2) Tiisuflicicnl leaf 

(3) Leaf budding late ard rearing going on to the end of April 

(4) No nets or cleaning 

(5) 12 07 seed in one house 100 feet x 20 feet, where only 4 oz should 

have licen done 

(6) Want of labour They had had villages but when they stalled 

these Ing lioiises, they lined labour, palians from Mussoorie 

Tie thinks the silk practically stopped in 1890 Cost of staff, etc , in one 
ycai Mas Us 36 000 Thcic M'cie 1 000 acres in trees planted in tall grass 
A\hich was cut donm e\cry year and left there There were constant fires in 
this grass 

Kalakankah 

Fain Fampal Singh grcM’’ silk atdCalnkankar He reaj’ed TJeshi Bengal- 
Chnlapolo, Nistaii and Fri No results are given Apparently they were 
going on in 1899 too Pandit Darshan Lai Dube reports that the operations 
gave a profit of 12 per cent and ceased on the death of Ra]ah Rampal Singh 

r 

Exirnci -from the Partahqarh District Gazetteer — 

The manufacture of silk in this district is of considerable interest It was 
initiated in 1896 bv Raia Rampal Singh, vdio in that year started a factory 
at Kalakankar, udiile a second was subsequently opened at Dharupur A full 
account of the experiment up to 1899 mav be found in the “ Monograph on 
Sdk Fabiics” Both the (Bengal, Bombyx fortunatus) and the Madras 
(Bombyx cioesi) silk M'oinis umie impoited, and also the eri (Attacus ricini) 
M'orms from Assam, and no furthei innovations have been made in this direc- 
tion The fiist tM^o varieties aie fed on the leaves of the mulbeiry, and the 
last on tlio castor-oil plant Fiom these two classes J^m^o different kinds of 
silk are manufactuied The ei i silk, though of great strength and durability, 
does not command a ready sale in these provinces, and further the local weav- 
ers aie incapable of turning material equal to that of Assam Consequently 
the manufacture is only conducted on a very small scale The outturn of 
mulberry silk, on the other hand has considerably increased, and the reeled 
silk finds a ready sale at Benares fetching from Rs 12-8 to Rs 15-8 per seer, 
which yields an averasre profit of Rs 3 per seer Most of the silk is sold in 
this form, but a certain amount of silk fabric is made on the estate The 
ivoikmen have been efiicientlv trained, and the industry also affords a means 
of subsistence to many boys and old women ■^^ho are employed in spinning the 
silk from the eri cocoons and the "waste mulberry silk In order to increase the 
outturn, the Raia has laid doum several plantations of mulberry trees Two 
varieties are cultivated Morus mnra, the mulberry of 'these provinces, which 
grows into a tree of considerable size, and is planted in rows with a distance 
of some 30 feet from centre to centre thus permitting the intervening land to 
he cultivated, and the Morii'^ alha, a small shrub from Bengal, which requires 
constant attention and will only grow on good soil The Raja allows tenants 
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to hold the-land for the cultivation rent-free, pa)ang for the leaves of the 
mulberry and permitting the tenant to retain for himself any other crops that 
may be raised , but the system has not as yet acquired popularity There are 
now rearing-stations for silkworms at Jajupur near Kalakankar, Rampur, 
Dharupur and a neighbouring village, Purahasi 


Punjab 

JJmhalla, 1836 — In 1836 mulberry trees were planted which throve well 
Worms reared weie healthy When Dr Gordon left the place no one took 
any interest 

Ludhiana, 1836 — In 1836 Sir Claude Wade started experiments bul be 
was transferred from Ludhiana and no one started after him 

Mandi, 1848-''49 — In 1848-49 silkworms were introduced m this State 
and they throve perfectly 

Hoshiarpur, 185 S — Colonel Abbott commenced operations in 1852 He 
got a seer and a quarter of seed and the outturn was 56 seers of cocoons The 
undertaking was given up on account of Colonel Abbott’s departure for Eng- 
land 

Soojanpur, Pathanhot, 1855-58 — There was a colony of Musalman 
rearers 

Gurdaspui, 1854 — Jafier Ali commenced in 1854 and continued to 1864 
at least 

Rawalpindi, 1858 — Experiments were made in a village Samdpoor 
Eive or six seers of raw silk was obtained every year for several years ~ 

Lahoie, 1853-56 — Large experiments have been made in Lahore, first 
with Bengal multivoltme, then Kashmir worms They all failed owing to 
bad feeding and dry heat Eight hundred lbs of cocoons gave 80 lbs raw 
silk , 

A mritsai , 1859-60 — Acclimatised, Kashmir, Bokhara seeds were reared, 
and they got mixed The results are not given The experiment was con- 
tinued from 1861 to 1864 There was a total failure one year In 1864 there 
were 8 to 10 maunds of cocoons 

Peshawar, 1863-64 — A silk experiment was made at Peshawar m 1863- 
64 185 tolas of eggs were distributed at three places Twelve seers of seed 

cocoons were set apart and yielded 115 tolas of eggs The total quantity of 
raw silk was 25 lbs and refuse, etc , 60 lbs A big scheme was put up with 
the intention of using 635 tolas of seed The Company was formed and it 
paid 42 per cent to the shareholders The Manager went home and all - 
ceased 

Gooqaiia {Montqomeiy), 1863 — A trial was made m Googaria in 1863 
Five tolas of eggs were used They yielded 9,709 cocoons weighing 1,524 
tolas The cocoons were very good 

Shahpoor, 1864^ — An experiment was made at Shahpoor in 1864 17 

tolas of eggs were used which gave 78 lbs dried cocoons and 10 lbs seed cocoons - 
or say 4()() lbs green cocoons 16 lbs reeled silk sold for Rs 117-0-0 

In all these experiments there are these points — 

(1) Inexperienced oflBcers (European) did them. They learnt a little 

and were transferred 

(2) Eggs were from varied sources and were often mixed 

(3) Hatching was long continued 

(4) Methods of rearing were very odd 

But good cocoons were produced (Geoghegan ) 

A very detailed account of the experiments made in Gurdaspui , Kangra 
and neighbouring districts between 1865 and 1882 will be found in Liotard — 
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Silk 111 India Tlie conclusion will be found in Hailey’s Monoffraph of the 
Silk Industry in the Punjab, (1899) 

In 1865, Mr Montgomery reared siUcwoiins in Kangra and planted 
Chinese and Philippine mulberry as the local vai lety did not suit the worms 
He eventually got cocoons valued in London a.t Rs 300 a maund of dried 
cocoons In 1872 Mr Halsey commenced in Amritsar and from 24 oz seed 
obtained 79 lbs cocoons per ounce In Gurdaspnr, the already existing rear- 
ings inci eased fiom five to fifty and Jaffer Ah was increasing his operations 
Ml Halsey also started in Guidaspnr the Punjab Government sanctioned a 
grant of Ps 1,000 for prizes to be given at an exhibition, which took place 
fiisl, in 1876 (These weie not only shows but sales, the cocoons being then 
sold Ncaily the whole output probably was sold then) Full details of 
suliscqucnt progiess will be found in Liotard In 1877 a show was also held 
at Nuipur in Kangra, a gieat deal of China mulberry was planted out in both 
districts and theie was an extension of sericulture 

In 1879, Ml Halsev died and Mr Keighly of Messrs Lister & Co tried 
to take ovci the former's inteiests In 1880 exliibitions were held in Kangra 
and in Guidaspnr, a sum of Ps 1,250 was spent in Kangra and Ps 960 in 
Gurdas]mi on jirizes, etc 

In 1881, a joint show was held and Giirdaspui exhibited 309 maunds 15 
seers cocoons fiom 98 seeis seed, Kangra 37 maunds 27 seers from 9 seers 8 
cliittacks The foimcr IS at 8 lbs dry cocoons per oz the latter 10 lbs These 
figuies arc less than those obtained at present 

In 1882, Gurdaspui showed 230 maunds, Kangra 40, Amiitsar 6, Sialkot 
and Hoshiarpui less than 1 each Disease had appeared seriously and was 
a fleeting the worms Pebiine had not then been recognised in India and the 
issue of disease-fiee seed had not begun 

In 1883, Captain Bartlett, who had a filature m Kangra, died and the 
immediate maiket for cocoons came to an end The disease continued, the 
number of exhibitois to the exhibitions diminished and in 1890, the exhibi- 
tions ceased Messrs Lister & Co had leased the trees from the district 
authoiities and had done a great deal to induce cultivators to take up the 
industry , Imt finding tlie cocoon supply lessening, and that disease was spread- 
ing from the villagers’ worms to those hatched from imported seed, they made 
the fatal mistake " They built large rearing houses at Gurdaspnr, Giilpur and 
Siijanjmr in order to rear the worms pioperly In 1892, Messrs Lister & Co 
closed their i earing houses and concentrated entirely on their effort at Dehra 
Dun The Kangra industry gradually died out, and in 1898-99, the rearing 
was almost at an end in Gurdaspnr 

These experiments led eventually to the condition of the industry as it 
now IS and the chief organiser is Khan Bahadur Ghulam Sadiq of Amritsar 
This IS dealt with under the Punjab m Chapter V of Volume I 

Beading the accounts of the Punjab and Kangra industry one can realise 
what can lie done by personal influence and organised effort directed to the 
people themselves , and had it been that the question of pebnne was under- 
stood, the industry in these districts might have grown to very large propor- 
tions Tlie essentials of success clearly are a market for cocoons, an organisa- 
tion to distiibiite seed and encourage tree planting, and public recognition 
and encouragement of the industiy in the form of the exhibition and the 
prizes 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE SERICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN 

PATIALA STATE 

It would perhaps be interesting to give a short account of attempts at 
reaiing silk cocoons in the State prior to the creation of a regular Seiiculture 
Department 

voi- m ® 
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There are no definite records to show the results of experiments made 
from time to time but from the information available it might be stated that 
before the year 1912 the State had been approached by General Booth Tucker 
of the Salvation Army regarding the leasing out of mulberry trees in the 
State, particularly in Pail Tahsil, to the Salvation Army for their Sericulture 
propaganda A lease was subsequently granted by the State to the Salvation 
Army for a period of two years At the expiry of this period the State 
decided to start a Sericulture Department of their own and experiments were 
made by the Forest Officers of the State on a small scale by rearing some silk- 
worms (Bombyx Mori) Attempt was also made to produce silkivorm seed 
locally but as was inevitable this attempt proved a failure 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, most keen and interested as 
he IS in the development of the resources of his State and to encourage profit- 
able industries, took up in right earnest at this stage the question of starting 
Sericulture in his State and decided to send to Europe a suitable person with 
some practical knowledge to receive jiroper training in various branches of 
this industry, with a view to start and organise a proper Sericulture Depart- 
ment on his return L Wazir Chand, who had received praotical training 
in Jammu Sericulture Department of the Kashmir State and had done some 
experimental work in the Alwar State also was selected for the purpose and 
deputed for a course of two years’ study in France He returned to the State 
in Januarv 1914 and was appointed the Director of Sericulture Department 
and with his appointment started the proper organization of a regular Seri- 
culture Department , 

In the beginning of 1914 Sadar Wazir Chand made an experiment with 
one ounce of eggs which he had brought out with him fioni France, reared 
these at his residential quarters and obtained 16 seers of cocoons 

In the month of May of the same year, 123 ounces of eggs were ordered 
out from France from the following firms — 

(а) Lament de L’arbousset 60 ozs 

(б) Leon Delonca . ... 69 „ 

(e) M Galford . 3 

but only 74 ozs were received The rest were interrupted at Marseilles on 
account of War and perished there These 74 ozs were taken to Chail Hill 
station for hybernation during the winter months and fared well 6 ozs out 
of these perished and the remaining 69 oimces were reared in the spring 1915 
as under — 

10 ounces by the Director of Sericulture at his residential quarters 
44 ounces by the Zammdars in the Pail Tahsil 
55 ounces by the Zammdars in the Sirhmd Tahsil 

Total yield from these 69 ounces was 18 maunds of “ green ” cocoons giving an 
average of 10 seers 7 chittacks pei ounce of eggs Four of the reareis ob- 
tained exceptionally good lesults Their average yield of cocoons per ounce 
was ovei a niaund which is very encouraging" indeed The results of the 
majority of the lest were poor which was naturally due to the fact that they 
were not yet experienced enough in the rearing operation as also to insuflBcient 
attention and care on their part 

The produce of cocoons of 1914 (16 seers) was got reeled at the 'Salvation 
Army’s institution at Aligarh and 3 seers of raw silk were obtained therefrom 
giving an average of 20 per cent 

During the current year, 210 ounces of eggs have been distributed, 104 
ounces of which have been distiibuted to village schools and it is hoped that 
results with the outturn of cocoons will be better this year This year’s seed 
has been distributed to 532 rearers ivliich represent about 140 families 

Two leels have now been put up at Patiala and three reelers have been 
pioperly trained Their number will he increased as work expands. 
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Patiala State provides various grades of climate suitable for seticuiture 
and it IS expected that with the exception of the District of Narnaul and por- 
ti9ns of Bhatinda the entire State will be found suitable for silk rearing 

There are at present 38,574 trees m the State m 725 villages but there 
are onty 210 villages which possess 50 trees or more in each Steps are being 
taken to establish State nurseries and encourage mlilberry plantation both by 
the State and through private agency 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that within the territories of the 
State the Chail Hill station provides quite a good place for the hybernation 
of seed A proper hybernation house will be built there in course ot time 

The hiUy tract of the State which extends from Kalka to Chail and 
Kufiie coidd form a very good nursing ground for mulberry There are no 
mulberry trees existing in this tiact at present but it is hoped that early start 
will be made for the projiagation and extension of mulberry trees over this 
part of the State as well So that in course of time the State will be m a 
position to place a decent outturn of silk in the Indian and European markets 
Some of the raw silk pioduced experimentally during the last two years 
by the Sericulture Department was sent to Europe for test and report 
Attached herewith are copies of the reports received, showing the quality 
and worth of the silk jiroduced at Patiala 


DAYA KISHAN ICAUL 


The 11th Softeviher 1916 


THE SILK ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

INCORPORATED 

3/4, Newgate Street, EC, 
The 15th Fehiuary 1916 

Since wilting you to say that the small parcel of raw silk had arrived, 
I have had rhe skeins distributed to various quarters for examination and 
report, and I am glad to tell you the result, m each case, is most satisfactory 
I enclose extracts from the reports sent in, also certificates from the Bradford 
Conditioning House, which will probably be useful for you to hold Two of 
the skeins have been thrown into three threads tram , these I am gomg to have 
boiled off and woven into a cloth 

The outstanding merits of the silk are, regularity in size, good elasticity 
and strength Its chief defect is that it is nibby, which entails more than 
the average waste in wifi ding , this is a defect which you wiU undoubtedly be 
able to overcome 


Report No 1 

With further reference to your favour of the 27th ultimo, we have now 
carefully tested the sample of raw silk which you sent on to us, and consider 
it a very good quality indeed In order to assist you all possible we have also 
made a comparative test of 10/12 Demer Japan Filature, and the sample of 
silk you have sent gives better results than the Japan silk, the particular point 
in its favour being the great regularity in size, even in comparison with 
Japan Filature which is always considered quite satisfactory from this point 
of view We found the Indian product to be an excellent winder and the 
thread was very free from Slubs, etc 

. Below we give you the results of the two tests in detail, and trust same 
will be of service to you 

W-e consider the silk quite as regular and strong for its size as Exquis 
Italian 

r2 
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Indian Stll — 

Size in Demers 
per 520 Yards 

10 

10 

li 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 50 
10 
10 

10-50 

10 50 
10 

11 
10 
11 
10 

lU 50 
10 


20 ) 207 ( 10 30 

200 aieiuge 


70 


Japan Silk — 

Size in Deuieis 

per 520 Yaida 
9 
0 

10 25 
10 50 
10 50 

10 75 

11 
11 

11 25 
1125 
11 50 
11 50 
11 75 

11 75 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 50 

13 25 


2000 ) 224.75 ( 11 20 
2000 average 


24.75 

2000 

4 750 


The elasticity of both threads give the same average of on six tests, 
and each test was practically the same 


Report No 2 

I can now report on the skein you sent me, no test for evenness would 
represent the bulk satisfactorily, wthout taken from a larger number of 
skeins Still, the test from the two skeins submitted gives a good result I 
send you with it a small skein marked AN I, which you may like to compare 
with it, and it gives a very similar test, and is part of a lun we have lust 
completed throwing We have specialised in this class of silk for some yeais 


The percentage marks resulting from the 4 tests are as follows 


Test 1 

1 

Per cent 

Eemarla 

Cleanliness . 

1 

91 

Veiy good 

Winding ... 

93 

Ovei average 

Tenacity 

71 

Slightly under aveiage 

Elasticity 

79 

Very good 

Titre . 


Not stated 

Conclusion 


A generally satisfactory test 


Report No 3 

We have yours of 27th instant, and have pleasure in reporting as under- 
noted on the two hanks of Indian silk, which we return herewith 





in appenmnce it is good and looks a nice silk — for strengtli it is fairly 
good, and it is also faiily clean As to the evenliness — it contains a number 
of A'^eiy fine ends, which would be fatal to the silk being used as warp — there 
are also some coarse tlireads 


Report No 4 

The enclosed skeins of thiee threads tram, are the product of the two 
skeins Bengal on which yon wished a report 

The silk was lightly washed, and wound very well at an easy speed 
Tile tenacity and elasticity test was on the Single thread, and is very 

good 

The size m thiee threads tram is drams to 1,000 yards 


Sericulture Operations in ICalsia State 

1912-13 — The operations were started for the first time this year as an 
expel iment with 4 ounces of siUcwoi ms-seeds, which lasted up to 1st May 1913 
The total expenditure has been Rs 123 with an income of Rs 45, price of 20 
seers of cocoons produce The seeds were very kindly supplied by the Director 
of Agiicultuie, Punjab 

■ 1913-14 — This j^ear the learing of silk worms was started with 7 ounces 
of seeds The total expenditure has been Rs 49 with an income of Rs 92 by 
the sale of cocoons weighing one maund Mr W S Hamilton, ICS, Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Punjab, paid a visit and saw the work, and under his 
orders the Inspector, M Jala-Uddin, made frequent inspections and gave good 
advices, Mr Madan Mohan Lai, Entomologist, also visited the work 

1914- 15 — This year the rearing of silkworms was started with 7 ounces 
of seeds The total expenditure was Rs 49, and one maund of dry cocoons 
weie sold for Rs 103-12 Mr Madan Mohan Lai, B Sc , Assistant Professor 
of Entomology, Lyallpur, visited Chachrauli, capital of State, on 25th Janu- 
aiy 1915, and gave his instructions on the rearing of silkworms According 
to his advice the seeds were distributed this year among the villagers of 
Chachiauli and Bassi Tahsils for rearing under the supervision of Zaildars, 
Lambaidais, and Lala Ram Sarup, Darogha, which was very satisfactory 

1915- 16 — This year the rearing of silk worms was started with 4 ounces 
of silkworm seeds , but owing to the negligence of the rearers of the Chachrauli 
Tahsil 3 oimces were wasted altogether, and only one ounce reared m the 
Bassi Tahsil produced only 13 seers of cocoons, valuing Rs 28 The expend- 
iture incurred was Rs 4 only 

1916- 17 — Indent of 4 ounces of silk-worm seeds, has been sent for the 
next year 1916-17 


Forest Department 

Chanqa Manga, 1884 — Forest Department tried operations at Changa 
Manga in 1884 and 1885, with Japanese worms and got cocoons In 1886, 
worms died to 75 per cent from intense heat 


Tie expenditure rvas 
The receipts 


Rs 

2,951 

821 
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f •' • I 

EiStract from the Annual Report of theRilk Centres of the Salvation Afmy in 
India and Ceylon, 1913-14, l>y R de L Booth Tucker. 

Changa, Manga 

The results for the season of 1914 are just to hand 
* # 

The crop was making excellent progress and promised to be a record one, 
when a sudden heat spell struck the district and for several days the tem- 
peratuie rose to 100 and upwards, ]ust as the worms were commencing to spin 
Those which had already spun produced cocoons equal to the best European 
samples But the rest suhered severely, a large proportion of worms dying 
and the rest producing what might be described, as an eight anna crop of 
cocoons 

North-West Frontier Province 

! 

Copy of a lettei from Rai Sahib Piabh Dyal, Bar -at-Law, Peshawar, to the 
Revenue Commissioner, Rorih-West Frontier Province, Peshawar 

With reference to your letter No 395, dated the 21st December 1915, we 
beg to say that we worked Sericulture in Hazara for three years and had to 
give up at last As far as rearing silkworm was concerned, it was quite a 
success and we were able to get as good cocoons as they sent us every year from 
France and Italy 

2 We had started silk reelmg in Haripur which was very successful and 
we had tramed 6 boys of Haripur who were able to do the reeling very nicely 
The difficulties that we met in the way of carrying on the work were as 
follows • — - 

{a) We could not find any market for the silk so produced in India 
Wherever we sent the silk, they said it was too fine and superior 
and could not be used in India We could sell the second quality 
only in India m Benares and not the best one, which we had to 
send to England after three years’ collection The net loss to 
us was about Es 3,000 during the three years 

(b) The causes of this loss were that we had to hire houses in Haripur, 

which added to the cost of rearing Ordinarily when Zanun- 
dars do the rearing they have not to pay anything in the shape 
of rent and use their own rooms and even if need be, they could 
get rooms in the villages at a very low rent 

(c) We had to engage coohes to brmg mulberry leaves from the road- 

side and paid them annas 4 and annas 5 per day, but as the 
season advanced and cutting of the crops were started, these 
coolies would desert the work and go to harvesting wheat where 
they could earn as much as Ee 1 per day, while we could not 
pay more than annas 8 per day 

id) The material for makmg shelves for the worms was also expensive, 
but this could be easily remedied as ordinary bamboo poles could 
be imported 

We were able to carry on the work with the permission of the Public 
Works Department authorities, who very kindly permitted us to use the mul- 
berry leaves from the roadside and without their help we would not have been 
- able to do anything in the matter We tried to grow the worms m villages 
also, in the hope that the Zamindar would take up the cocoon growing and we 
could carry on the reeling but the Zamindars did not take up the idea Had 
they taken up the industry we would have kept up the Model Farm in Haripur 
and would have supplied the seed to all who would have taken to silk rearing. 

I requested the Deputy Commissioner to kmdly ask the Patwaris and the 
Lambardars to advocate silk rearing, but nothing could be done without the 
help of Government and we had to give up the venture 
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Baluchistan 

Co/?// of a Iri/et No 1010, dated HlasUmq, the Gih October 1910, from the 

Po!it?eaI \f/e??t, Kalat, to the Fiisi Ass?sta?ii to the Ilonlhlo the Agent 

to flic Corel nor General m Balvclnstan 

1 li.'uc the honour to siilimit tlio following report m connection with the 
MMicnltnio opcintions conducted by the Kalat State 

2 T attach a statement at Appendix; A, which gives in tabular form a 
bnci Inslon of the seiicnltnic operations year by year from 1904 Avhen they 
wcic fiist intiodnccd nji.to the close of the ojicrations of the current year 

3 1 1 w ill be obsci ved that the total cost of the opeiations and the upkeep 

of (he iiulnstrN has been l?s 57.G30 dm mg the above peiiod while the income 
<len\ed (heielioni comes to only Bs 10,505 which shows a total loss to the 
State of Bs 47 095 vitlim (lie jicriod of seven vcais Against this may be 
(1 edited the pri'sent v.ihie of tlie factory and plant which is estimated at 
Bs 11,500 The indnsti v has neier been self supporting nor in any one year 
lias the income received been sunkient to cover the cost of upkeep and working 
expenses ' 

4 Tins failnic vliich is niiieli to be icgietted may be attributed to the 
following — 

(1) The exoibitant rate demanded for mnlbeiry leaf which rose from 

annas G jici maund in 1906 to Be 1 in 1910 In this connection 
I would jioint out as h.as alieady been mentioned in the Kalat 
Administ 1 ation Bejioits that the miilberrv is not only a valu- 
able 111.11 kctnble conimoditv among (lie Biahuis of Mastung but 
IS also often (heir onlv means of existence (m a dried form) 
dniiiig the wintei The process of leaf picking — as it at pres- 
ent exists — iinoKes a ccitain amount of loss m frait and 
consequent Iv the Biahnis are most unwilling even to sell their 
Icaics Even year since the scope of the operations was en- 
larged, we have had the greatest difficulty to obtain the supply 
necessnri to feed the woiins Brahms have been known to tie 
Kor.ins on (hen (ices to secure exemption fiom having to give 
the leaf even at the cxhorbitant rate mentioned above 

(2) Idle want of enlerpiise on the part of the local inhabitants who 

haic slc.idiU lefiised to take anv interest in the scheme or to be 
jicisnadcd to intiodncc it into tbcir homes as a cottage industry, 
and this in spite of the fact that every effort has been made to 
make the operations both attractive and remunerative locally 

5 At the beginning of the present year the supervision of the operations 
which had been in the h.inds of the Assistant Political Agent for the past six 
yeais, during wdiich jiciiod all eonceined had been carefully trained in their 
respective duties, wms banded oven to the State officials and the Political 
Advisei to TTis TTiglmess the Khan has now^ leported that the estimated loss 
foi this vcai will amount to Bs 4,316 exclusive of the cost of mulberry leaf 
which he cstim.itcs at Bs 4,051 

It IS iinfoi tunate that this vear — the first, under his supervision, — disease 
wdiich bad hitherto never seriously attacked the w’-orms, broke out m the factory 
at the end of the operations 

The Politic.al Adviser asks on behalf of His Highness the Eihan that fur- 
ther operations may be discontinued when the resulte have been proved to be 
“ so ruinous and unpiofitable ” to the State 

G I am reluctantly compelled to agree wnth him and to recommend that 
the indiisti'v should be abandoned at any rate for some years 

I wmuld suggest that when the many thousands of mulberry trees which 
are lepoited by the Political Adviser to have been planted, have grown up the 
opei.itions should be recommended sav m four oi five years time Bv that 
time the industry wntb its owm plantations of mulberry bushes instead of trees 
ought to be independent of local owners for its leaf supply I am, however, 
verv doubtful even if the leaf be obtained gratis, whether any large profits 
could ever lie expected as long as the inhabitants show no interests in the 
industry anef as long as it is not taken up by them as a cottage industry 
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APPENDIX A 


StcUevient showing the output annually and the cost of the upheep in each year of the Mastung 

Silk Industry 


Year 


1904 


Output 


Quantafcy of 
seed pur- 
chased. 


4 oz 


Total 
yield of 
cocoons 
■weight. 


40 lbs 


Raw silk 
obtained 
■weight. 


13 lbs 


1905 


10 oz 
238 lbs. 


Amount 
realised by 
sale of silk 


Es 


71 


Cost of 
upkeep 


Ra 


No reeling was done 
during this year 


1906 


240 oz. 


2,080 lbs 


339 lbs. 
14 oz. 


2,462 


323 


14,000* 


Results 


The expenmont was conducted 
m the Mastung Thana by a 
clerk of Pohtical Agent’s office 
under the supervision of Polit- 
ical Agent and a portion of the 
■worms was made o'or to the 
Pohtieal Advisor who placed 
them m the out offices of the 
Mastung Min No special 
ostabhshmont tv as ontertamod 
and nothmg was paid for the 
mulberry leaf as the small 
amount required was obtamod 
from His Highness the Khan’s 
gardens The roofing was done 
on a machmc belongmg to Mr 
Rogers of Quetta and under 
the supervision of a Kashmir 
export temporanly employed 
by him. The result was satis- 
factory 


An ciqionmont ■with ^ oz of seed 
was made at Mach m the 
Bolan Pass but it was not suc- 
cessful as all the eggs hatched 
out prematurely The re- 
maining quantity of seed was 
utilised m the Mastung 
Thana and Miri towards the 
end of the operations Disease 
broke out among the worms 
owing to insufifioient feedmg 
The yield worked out to 23 
pounds of cocoons from one 
ounce of seed as compared 
wth general continental over- 
age of 31^ lbs of cocoons per 
ounce of seed Major Showers 
was of opinion that the success 
of the operations was so en- 
couraging that it was deter- 
nuned to considerably extend 
the scope of the season’s opera 
tions 


Major Showers anticipated that 
1,040 lbs or 60 per cent of raw 
silk would be obtamed from 
2,080 lbs of cocoons but the 
actual yield of sdk was only 
339 lbs ^ The yield eventually 
worked out to 5J lbs. of silk per 
100 lbs of green cocoons and 
this result was considered to be 
sufficient to justify contmuance 
of the operations The supply 
of mulberry leaf had to be 
purchased The price demand 
od and which was paid was 
6 annas per maund 


* Includes cost of factory buildmg 
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Stafcmnil cJiotrwfj the outpil omvnlhj and (he cost of the vpleep in each year of the Mashing 

Silk Industry — concid 


Vnr 


OvrrvT 


Qiniilit\ of 
hwl jmr- 


Totnl 
Mold of 
0000011 “! 
Wight 


Rnw Filk 
ohtninod 
wight 


1007 I HI or. 


2,000 Ihi 


301 II-! 
1-f or. 


IPOS 


I POO 


1010 


TOTAIi , 


HT o', 

•1 410 

gniiiinK « 


3,707 llw 


Amount 
ronlisod by 
snio of silk 


Coat of 
npkcop 


Results 


Ra. 


Rs 

13,000 


228 Iba 


3,253 


12,000 


70 or. 


150 oz 


4,185 Iba 


1,010 Iba 


320 Iba 


2,281 lbs 
(npproxi 
inatoly) 


Cost not yot 
rccoucd 
from Quotla 
City but csti 
mated 
Rs 2,880 


2,000 


7,000 


11,247 


10,505 


57,630 


Tho result ■was not satisfactory 
and It rvas represented to 
H A G G that from a 
financial pomt of view tho 
onterpnso was at present being 
run at a loss to tho State 
Tins was mamly duo to the 
necessity of our liaMng to buy 
tho leaf supply at exorbitant 
rales and pay heavily for tho 
labour of rearing tho worms 
Tho pneo for Icav os had to bo 
raised from 0 annas to 10 annas 
per maund 

A box of 30 grammes of seed 
produced 13 seers of green co- 
coons if compared Avifh 23i 
seers from one box of tho last 
jear Tho results wore ox- 
cccdinglj unsatisfactory and 
it -was reported in tho Kalat 
Agency Administration Re- 
port that tho mdustiy had been 
again this j car run at a loss to 
tho State and that more than 
Rs 40,000 had already been 
spent on it It was also added 
that in MOW of tho impossibil 
ity to run It ns a cottage in- 
dustrj' oning to the opposition 
of the local inhabitants and 
their refusal to give tho leaf at 
anj thing but a prohibitive 
pneo, it would bo necessary to 
consider sonously tho advisa- 
bihtj“ of discontmumg tho 
operations Tho pneo of loaves 
had again to bo further raised 
from 10 annas to Ro 1 por 
maund 

Tho rate of Ro 1 per maund for 
tho leaf mtroducod last year 
had to bo contmuod during the 
year Tlio result tnough more 
satisfactory than that it last 
year was a loss to tho State 
from a busmess pomt of view 
Upto this time the supervision 
of tho industry had boon m the 
hands of tho Assistant Politi- 
cal Agent, Kalat 
Tho mdustry havmg been supor- 
Msod for SIX years by tho 
Assistant Pohtioal Agent dur 
mg which ponod all concerned 
had been carefully trnmed m 
their respective duties, it was 
decided to transfer the super 
vision of tho operations to tho 
Pohtioal Adviser of His 
Highness the Khan The price 
for tho leaves remamed un- 
changed and the results were 
excoedmgly bad This vaa 
attribute by the Pol tioal 
Advisor to tho sudden outbreak 
of disease among the woinis at 
the end of tho operations 
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Copy of a letter from Major H B St John, C I E , I A , Political Agent, Qnetta- 
Pishin, No 1G03, dated tlie lOtli May 191G 

^ ^ it 

2 It appears from the records of my office that the question was taken 
up during the year 1903, and Mr Rogers, the then Manager of tlie Murree 
. Brewery Company, Limited, Quetta, took a great interest in starting an 
industry in this District His efforts met with partial success as will be seen 
from the copy of the attached correspondence, but on his departure from 
Baluchistan, no one else came forward to carry on the ivork and the industry 
practically came to* a standstill 


E.ttiact from a demt-offictnl letter y dated the 2Gtli Oeloher 7004, from Mr J Jl. D 
Rogers, to the Hon’ble Colonel Yale, C S 1 , CMC, Agent to the Governor 
General in Bcduclnstan 

# ^ ♦ 

1 With reference to Sericulture in Baluchistan, I have the honour to 
state that I continued my last year s experiments this summer, but on a very 
much larger scale 

2 I rented several houses in the village of Kasi and Kirani for rearing 
silk worms and employed over 100 men and boys from these and adjacent 
villages, all of whom were more or less taught how to rear worms 

3 I regret to state, liowever, owing to the ignorance and indiiTerence of 
the Malffis, I had the greatest possible difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
mulberry leaf, what I did get I had to pay exhorbitant prices for 

4 I even had to get leaf from as far off as Mach by mail train dailv, but 
owing to the heat and railway journey the leaf on the way fermented and was 
useless Had the Maliks given me sufficient leaf, my experiment would have 
been a great success, but owing to their obstinacy and refusing to give me leaf 
(which they had in abundance) I unfortunately lost of my crop, as the worms 
were starved and so became diseased and died, in consequence instead of the 
experiment being a financial success, it was a dead loss 

5 However, I have the satisfaction of knowing that I have managed to 
introduce Sericulture into Baluchistan and Kalat 

6 The people now have some idea as to ivhat silk is and how the worms 
should be reared, a number have ei^en expressed a wish to try and rear worms 
themselves next year I have promised them eggs and everv help 

7 So as to further teach the people of the country I erected 2 reeling 
machines, the parts having been imported from France ' I did all I could to 
induce the people from the highest to the lowest to come and see the reeling of 
silk and personally explained every thing in detail 

8 I am sure Sericulture wiU soon spread throughout Baluchistan and 
Kalat once the Maliks and the people realize what a profitable industry it is. 
if seriously taken up The great drawback at present is the want of leaf 
though the villagers themselves have more than enough to make a start on 

9 If the Maliks would only interest themselves a bit and try to induce 
the people to take up an industry, which would be an additional &onrce of 
profit with little trouble to^them. Sericulture would flourish next year 

10 I have planted over 1,000 mulberry trees this jmar, all are doing 
exceptionally well Next year I hope to be able to plant out a very much 
larger number, if I can only procure the necessary land 


Note regardtng eayperiments made hy Mr Rogers in Sericulture, etc 

forms an enclosure to letter No 1603, dated the 10th May 1916, from the 
Political A gent, Quetta-Pishin ) 

Mr Rogers, who has taken great interest in starting Sericulture in 
Baluchistan, has recently made a report to the Local Government regarding 
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his o])cralions dm’iiig the past summer, winch indicates that, in spite of some 
diHicullies lie had to encounter in the way of obtaining mulberry leaf on 
winch lo feed the woims, his experiments have been fairly successful 
Se\ Cl al houses were lentcd by him in the villages of Kasi and Kirani near 
Quetta for rearing silk worms and some 100 men and boys from these and 
adjacent Milages were employed, all of ivhom more or less were taught how to 
rear woiins The ignorance of the Maliks and people and the suspicion with 
which they arc pi one lo icgard any new departure prevented the experiments 
fiom proMiig as successful as wmuld otherwise have been the case as it was 
diliicull to induce them to give suniciciit inulbcrry leaf, w^hicli they had in 
abundance, even at high jiriccs The iinpoitatiou of mulbeiry leaf, from 
!Mach b\ lail was tried, but owiim to the heat of the laihvay journey the leaf 
feriuciUed and bccaino useless The consequence -was that a considerable 
jnojioition of the ciop failed as the woims being starved for want of leaf 
became diseased and died Ilow'ovcr, a fair amount of silk of first rate 
(jualitN was jiioduccd and w.is exhibited at the Horticultural Show and it is 
hojied that the jicoplc will soon icali/c the benefit of learing wmrins and take 
lo lhciii''ehcs sjieciall> as Mi Hogcis has piomised them eggs and every help 
Mr Ilogcis has also elected two reeling machines, wdiich he imported from 
I'l.ince Pcojilc wcie invited to come and see the reeling of silk and the 
pioce'-s was exjilaincd to them in detail 

The gicnt drawback at jncsont is the iiisuiricieiicy of mulberry leaf 
With a MOW to inci casing it, Mr Rogers has himself planted over 1,000 
nmlbcii^ trees, which aie doing well and orders have been issued by the 
Revenue C'onuni‘?sioncr which will, it is hoped lead to the increased planting 
of inulbciiies in the vanous distiicts Mr Rogers pioposes to visit various 
jiaits of B.ihichi'=;tan, in oidci to show the people the samples of silks, w^hich 
weic ictentlv exhibited at the Horse Show at Quetta, to explain what 
excellent (jiMhlies can be jiioduccd in Baluchistan, and to see what can be 
done in the wa^ of inducing the Maliks and people to stait sericulture for 
iheiii'-elvcs Mr Rogeis has also experimented with success in the cultivation 
oi tea, tobacco, ca‘^tol oil and giam and he pioposes to experiment with 
cotton lioin seed to be obtained liom America, Austialia and Egjqit 

C ARCHER, 

Rcoenuo Commssioner 
in Balxicliistan 


Indore 

Eiirhi'iUK* to Coat ml India Agenc) Icitor, No 9G7-D , dated the 2Stli Apiil 1910‘, 

to ilic Iiapoiial Silk Specialist 

Note on the Silk Indnsiry Department 

With a view' to jirovidc the cultivators with means to make up the loss 
they sustained in the stoppage of opium cultivation, His Highness the 
Maharaja Holkai had opened the Silk Industry Department at Indore, in 
the year 1912, and oidered the purchase of cocoons through Commissioner 
Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army, Simla Services of an expert were then 
secured, one officer and weavers were sent to Moradabad for training, cuttings 
of mulberry and necessary machines were ordered out from Bangalore and 
Ludhnana, respectively, and every effort was made to make a good start 
The following branches are at present worked in the Institute 

(1) Rearing of worms 

(2) Reeling and spinning 

(3) Dying and bleaching 

(4) Twisting and weaving 

(5) Central Nursery 

(6) Museum and Library. 



^ Bombay 

1823, the Collector of Dharwar, introduced mulberry worms from Mysore 
and grew silk m the jail and got ryots to do it This went on locally till m 
1812, 100 lbs of inferior silk were made 

In 1880, a rearer was still doing it, presumably for local use 
The water is too deep for irrigation to pay. (Geoghegan ) 

In Khandesh, the Collector commenced in 1826. In 1831 the silk was 
classed as equal to 3rd or Ith class Canton In 1837, Mutti inspected it and 
found trees grew well, and worms were well, but the whole was in the charge 
of three peons, who were entirely ignorant “ From first to last no one, who 
had ever had any practical experience ui silk culture had any share m the 
management ” In 1838 it ceased (Geoghegan ) 

In 1831, Dr Graham was growing mulberry at Ahmadnagar He grew 
M indica to start and later M alba He grew boro-polo apparently, but this 
is doubtful as he had worms in November • Dr Graham went on leave, in 
1838, others had it and in 1845, the whole stopped The silk fetched Rs 12 
a seer (Geoghegan ) 

Failure probably due to irrigation being reqmred and to ignorance 


Signor Mutti worked in Poona, Bombay, etc , from 1831 to 1848 'Much 
mulberry was planted and he grew Bengal multivoltines He distributed the 
worms as they hatched. The silk cocoons yielded at 9 kahans to 1 seer silk. 
Trees were planted at Poona, Ahmadnagar, Dhulia, Nasik, Kathiawar, 
Kaira, Ahmadabad, Bassein, Mahim, Dharwar, etc , and worms reared 

The failure ultimately seems to have been due to poor leaf, partly owing 
to ‘ standards,’ no fresh seed, and no steady continuity in money supply 
(Geoghegan ) 

From 1865 to 1874, experiments were continued at Dharwar they showed 
that mulberry grew well and that silk could be produced, but nothmg further 
happened The foUowmg is of interest — 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Poona Agi icvltural Confeiencc 

held on Snd October 1909 

Mr A M Bidikar (Belgaum) He can-have half an acre of land or can 
use his backyard for growing mulberry trees, which would enable him to rear 
some silk-worms and thus gam a good income from it From enquiries that 
I have made and from what I have read I have learnt that places where the 
thermometer does not rise over 90 or go below 60 m shade is a fit place lor 
sericulture and such places can be found m and near about Bel^um I have 
come to know from old persons that silkworms were reared m Belgamn some 
70 years ago and many mulberry trees were seen by me in the backyards of 
several houses Now a trace here and there of these trees can also be seen 
here No causes why this mdustry was discontmued here can be known I 
have seen about four years ago some silkworms were reared by a man and he 
used to collect mulberr)^ leaves from trees in the backyard of several persons 
It IS plain at all events that the climate of Belgaum and places on the ghats 
to the West and South of Belgaum is suited for sericulture 

Baeoda. 

In 1905-06, the Director of Agriculture, visited Kashmir, to see the 
industry there and N G Mukherji, visited Baroda and advised, his report 
was very detailed and should he consulted 

The Administration reports from 1905-06 to 1913-14, give a record of 
subsequent progress Two schools were started in 1905-06, five crops of silk 
were got and a special officer was put on duty at Navsari to spread the 
industry There were 25 students at the Songad School next year, and this 
school was mcreased in 1907-08 There were 70 students at the Vyara School 
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ni 190S-00 Ciops of worms had been taken continuously and mulbeny 
planted Yet in 1908-09. tlic icjioit says that only three persons were doing 
mulberry «?ilk as an industry and 82 doing the newly introduced en Next 
year (he two schools were mo\cd away, one to Baroda, the other to Navsari, the 
latter was nbaudoned in 1013-14, both continued taking crops of silk but eri 
was the only silk (he people took any interest in 

The Baroda station has continued to rear en and mulberry with an occa- 
sional failiiic due to heat The reasons asciibed for the failure of mulbeny 
are (he cos( of irrign(ion of mulberry, the olpection to killing the cocoons, the 
failure of en is due to the loss of the market for cocoons, the Bhmbay Mill 
hanng ceased to biiv cocoons Something may be ascribed to the method 
adojited i\hich i\as the curious one of teaching sericulture before anyone 
kneu hoi\ to inaKe soneiilturc profitable in Baroda Too much confidence 
was placed in N G kfukhci ids pioposals, which ivere afterwards found to be 
ill adajited (o the climatic conditions of the State. 

Tf sorieiiltiiie is e\er to be developed it wnll only be by beginning at the 
imlit end ami growing silk profit-ably, wntli expert advice, before teaching 
SCI leiiltiirc 


COORG 

Troia tlip 1)(']ai(\ Pirorfnr Tnitd 11o( nnlc iiid 'Vgrirulturo, ^fcrcarn, Coorg 

Dated the 19th July 1916 

T ha\e (he honour to bung to your notice that the eggs of silkworms 
Orullnolline'i which loii kindly supplied me about 18 months ago have done 
exee^dinah well They were not at all siibiect to any disease, and continued 
to bleed regnlaiB completing their course in about five weeks time, or less 

As regal ds the cocoons, am sending 3^11 a few specimens But the 
Tiiijicrial Silk Expeit 'Mr kfaxwcll Lefroy w^as of opinion that the quality 
of RilU was inferior to that raised in l\r 3 'sore and on his advice I obtained eggs 
from the Chennapatna Farm in M 3 ^sore These were, however, most dis- 
appointing. as (hey weie veiy delicate and suffered much from the disease 
known as flaehcrie T don’t think that their cocoons are even as good as the 
Piisa ones And T am sending 3^11 also the specimens of the Mysore kmd 

Tt IS possible that 3 'our variety haa deteriorated and I shall feel very 
thankful if you will kindly send me a fresh supply for about SO trays, for 
which I shall gladly pay Please also do me the favour to advise me whether 
yow would advise me to cross breed and on wdiat lines ? 


Madras 

1790-98 Dr Anderson stimulated Government and large efforts weie 
made to intiodiicc the silk industry m Madras It was abandoned finally 
after spending £ 20 , 000 , as the cost of cultivation, irrigation, etc , was too 
high 

1794-90 Filature was established at Vallavedu and trees were planted 
400 lbs of filature silk and 550 lbs of waste had been made at the filature at 
the cost of Ps ’r8,736 

1797. January to March 109 lbs of silk, and 135 lbs of waste silk had 
been produced 

The whole failed as natives wmuld not take to it and with paid labour it 
cost too much 


In 1870 silk cultivation was actually being carried on m Coimbatore and 
Salem, also in Cuddapah, North Arcot Tinnevelly, and South Canara 

See reports of industry in Salem yielding Es 27-4-0 profit per acre, and 
of TinneveUy yielding Es 75 per 62 acre (Geoghegan ) 
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A senes of experiments were made m 1883 seed from Kashmir, from 
Lister and Co , and from China, at Saidapet, at Coimbatore and Rajahmundry 
and at Yercaud in Salem Results at Saidapet were indefinite, at the other 
places, they were spoilt by the eggs having largely hatched on arrival, at 
Coimbatore of Lister’s eggs 5,230 worms hatched and all spun, they reeled at 
a rate equivalent to 4 lbs raw silk per ounce of eggs, the Kashmir eggs gaie 
worms many of which died of flacherie, the cocoons reeled at the rate of 4 lbs 
8 oz raw silk per ounce of seed At Yercaud, the worms that hatched 
apparently did well 

It will be evident that not much could be learned from these trials, done 
as they were in this curious manner, the same trials were made at Berharapur 
and Rampur Bauleah Jails, and at Saharanpur, the seed used at Chhmdwara 
(see page 137) was from this source and there alone definite results were 
obtained 

Travancoke 

Extract from re'port of Travancore, Department of Agriculture for 1914-15 

X Sericulture 

The silk farm at Trivandrum, is intended solely for experimental pur- 
poses Owing to the limited grant sanctioned for the farm and the absence of 
sufficient accommodation and appliances, silkworm culture cannot be under- 
taken on a commercial scale Besides tor the conduct of experiments, the 
farm serves for the distribution of mulberry cuttings and silkworm eggs to the 
public 

In previous years equal attention was bestowed upon the cultivation of 
eri and mulbeny silkworms But during the year under report more attention 
was paid to the latter than to the former, because of the practical difficulty 
experienced m conducting both the operations successfully in the limited 
accommodation available in the farm Any how, two small crops of eri silk- 
worms were raised m the earher part of the year and five crops of mulliei ry 
silkworms throughout the year The latter yielded 300 lbs of green cocoons 
A portion of this was reeled and woven into cloth, which was sold at Rs 2 per 
yard, and the balance of the cocoons was sold to the Salvation Army’s Silk 
Farm at Bangalore at 12 annas per lb of dried cocoons 

The experiments conducted so far m the silk farm leave no room for doubt 
about the feasibihty of carrying on silkworm culture in Travancore, in about 
six months of the year, when there is neither severe drought nor hea\y ram, 
both of these conditions being unfavourable for the growth of silkworms 
What remains to be done is to persuade the people to take interest in this now 
^ mdustry This is now bemg done hv delivering popular lectures and distn- 
butmg leaflets on the subject and by supplying mulberrj'^ cuttings and silk- 
worm eggs free to the people During the year under report 20 bimdles of 
cuttmgs were distributed to 160 persons through the Local Salvation Army 
Officers, 30 bundles were supphed to one Mr Thomas of Vandeperiyar and 
some 10 bundles were distributed to a few people m and about Tnvandnini 

The mulberry plantations, which the Department opened at TiruveUa and 
Oachaira continued to make satisfactory progress and a new plantation was 
also opened at Kaipattur Cultivation of silkwnrms will be undertaken at all 
these places in due course They are mainly intended to serve as centres for 
the distribution of Mulberry cuttmgs and siBovorm seeds 

A new move towards the popularisation of the silk mdustry m Travancore 
has been decided upon and wiU be made m the course of the current year It 
IS the startmg of a sencultural school at Trivandrum under the control of the 
Salvation Airoy, for which the army wiU receive a monthly grant of Rs 50 
from the Department As at present arranged, the school wall be opened m 
May 19] 6 To begin with the school will contain accommodation for 12 boys 
only, but m the course of three years accommodation will be provided for 50 
boys. 
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Annual report on Scicnltfic worl in connection inth silh jo) the near emVinq oOth June 
im, hy Mm M L CIcghorn, F.LS ,Mni S. 

In Apiil 1910 a giant of Es 10,000 was feanctioned by Govonunonl. for Mio 
extension of my silk exiicrimcnts and leseaich. 

j\ly silk Inboialory has been much enlaiged, the thicc contiol reaving Iumihoh 
for village rcaieis completed, and a new mulbciiy plantation of about 8 bigluin of 
laud 111 liastmgs House, which w'as vciy kindly given by the Jlonoinablc 
Mr. W. W llornell, Diicctoi of Public Instiuction, has been dug iiji and jdnnted 
out with about 400 thin .sw eet-1 caved male mulbciry, and pait ol the plot ih being 
picpared for the cult vation of bush mulbciiy according to indigenous metliods. 

i\Ir H i\Iaxwcll-Lefroy, Jmpciial Silk Expeit, w'ho w'as deputed by the Secae- 
taiy of State to report on the Silk Industiy, visited my Seiicultural Jaiboiatoiy 
and expiossed much satisfaction at the way in wdiich the w'ork was being carried 
out Mr ].icfroy suggested that a compaiativc tiial shonld be made between my 
hybrid race and the indigenous Nistaii and J}csi So a laigc education of tlie 
41st gcnciation of ni) inultivoltmc hybrid race, started m January 1911, was 
rcaiod and a kahan of seed cocoons of this geneiation was foiwaided to Mr, J de 
Mmviclie, Manager of Messrs Anderson Wriglit A Co ’s Eilatuie Concern at Jlnm- 
nugger The trial cocoons reared at Kamnuggci were of the 421 ^ geneiation of 
lU) cro''‘', and the woiins fiom start to finish gave no tioublc m spite of veiy liot 
.weathci, and were healthy throughout the education These cocoons gave about 
30 per cent better produce than the control Nistaii and Desi winch weie leaied 
at the same time, and went 12 kalihns 12 puns to the seei ol silk, while tin; control 
Chotapolu went IS kahans 10 puns, and the contiol Nistari 17 kalians JJ puns to 
the seer of silk 


This hybrid race between the Itaiian-Japanc'-c and Nistaii, winch was started 
in Januar} 1911, has been reared on a \cry iarge scale since Heptemliei J9i5. 
From this six groups each consisting of hundieds of families liavc been ) elected 
and arc being reared separatcl} 

A very rigorous selection is being made not only with regard to the focoons 
but also with regard to the moths and lading' The best layingo only aic kept 
from motlii which lia\c lued many da}s after eggs hatch. / jiave found that 
selection for longevity alone gives %er}' good results m making the la^/; ,'igoioue 
and immune to disease Many of the moths bve o^e^tv.ent} ffayr^ rorne about 
twenty-four days and one male moth lived nearly t.’.o month.- 

A black race of worms of a cere dark grey colour ha-, been obtained from fr/e 
black mutations which appeared m family 303 of the 37th generation- dhe 37<h 
generation was the hrst to be reared on a vc-iy iarge ‘^cale -mce H'C C’o - 
stanc-d in Januan' 1911 The worms owing to their oark co-o>r are alrno ^ inn - 
loie amon .2 the mulDerry leaves and on thi= acc-oun" -he na-.vo reare-- ..ould 
probably hate nothmn to ao witn tnem. However their dark ^-/ko-r r.ea/ be of 
some uie as the snkwormdy voMd navedimcJ-y m hmamg -acm or in ■*' eh 
dark velvet” marimffs -rev mac a resemble "he -amv; or -ae ^*-'0. ;;ik- om 
Ihejph 'a ii ifforx. and rcorabiy a tmre~ tacr -o scme ance^ra; -jme and a^'e 
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become bard and compact. Tbe leaves first become deep coppery green, turn 
pale yellow and either drop ofi or remam on tbe plants Tbey, bowevei, become 
vay crisp and are lacking in nutiitive factors In course of time, as mo.e _ 
nvmpbs batch out and mature on tbe infested plants, tbe plants lose their 
freshness and ngoui and appear pale and sickly Tbe field presents a peculiar - 
appearance, tbe individual plants bavmg few leaves but with piomment gnarled 
beads 

In some places where tbe whitish leaf-fungus [Pliyllactineix Cotylcci (Peis) 
Karst] IS present leaf denudation is more rapid and prominent In a case undei 
observation it was found that a few potted plant-s of Mo) us Sy lemained imiouiie 
- from tbe attacks of tbe leaf-fungus foi over tbiee months, but as soon as tbe plants 
became infested with Dacfyloyius Sy tbe appearance of tbe fimgus on tbe leaves 
was very rapid and promment Tbe first signs of tbe leaf-fungus were detected a 
fortmgbt after tbe plants were moculated with a few nymphs of Dactylopius Sp 
and a month later, there were left only a few leaves on tbe lower portion of the 
stem With tbe presence of tbe leaf-fungus, tbe infested leaves turn pale yellow, 
assume a brownish colour, dry up and fall down Tbe plant subsequently pre- 
sents a weak, straggbng growth 

Tbe female is bgbt castaneous m colour, flat, somewhat longer than bioad 
and IS covered with a tbm whitish meal, with a pair of stout, bent, caudal setae 
After laying eggs she is 1 32 mm long, 1 29 mm broad Tbe ovisac is pme 
white, at ojne end of which tbe female remams shrivelled up Tbe ovisac is full 
of small, cybndrical, pinkisb eggs, each egg b6mg 36 mm long, 21 mm broad, 
one end being suffused with pale brown The eggs are laid compactly witbm tbe 
omsac A week after, tbe eggs batch out mto small, flat, pinkish nymphs which 
wander about slowly on tbe plant in search of smtable plant to fix themselves on 
Each nymph is 42 mm long, antenn® nearly as long as tbe caudal setae 

After wandermg about, tbe nymph prefers to fix itself in tbe axil of a leaf, 
and a week after, its presence makes itself promment by tbe flattemng out of tbe 
apical stem below tbe top shoot and tbe turmug of tbe leaves into coppery green • 
soon aftei, tbe ants — Mommonum mdicum Forel attend tbe nymphs to lick tbe 
bouei dew and may then be seen hurrying up and down tbe infested plant Ten days 
after tbe estabbsbment of tbe nymph the apical leaves begm to curl and fourteen 
to fifteen days (after estabbsbment of tbe nymph) tbe top shoot loses its fresh- 
ness, becomes coppeiy-green and curly m appearance A fortmgbt after, tbe 
whitish leaf-fungus {PhyllactDim Corylea (Pers) Karst), which remams dormant, 
shows itself out prommently on tbe leaves Fifteen to seventeen days after tbe 
estabbsbment of tbe nymph tbe female becomes mature and tbe males also begm 
to emerge, impregnate tbe female and die Tbe male pupaiium (as seen m most 
, of tbe cases) is on a separate leaf away from tbe females Tbe male puparium 
consists of whitish, fibrous threads and is situated near tbe nndribs or vemlets 
of leaves. It is small, cybndrical, made up of cretaceous white curly threads 
Several male puparia may be foimd congiegated together near tbe midrib of a 
leaf The male is bright pink, with bgbt pale legs and anteimEe, with two creta- 
ceous-wbite, caudal threads As is usual with tbe male coccids, tbey are fragile 
bttle creatures, and move about slowly on tbe leaf stalks, stems, and shoot of m- 
fested plants On a plant tbe maturing of eggs, tbe emergence of nymphs, tbe 
ifiaturmg of females and tbe emergence of males goes on -internuttently, so that, 
at times it is difficult to separate tbe successive broods from each other 

In a case under obserration, it was found that tbe growth of tbe infested plant 
was retarded so much that there was a groivtb of three and a quarter mcbes witbm 
tbe course of a month, and as soon as this growth bad taken place it was infested 
b) tbe nymphs and females, with tbe lesult that anotbei gnarled bead was foimed 
immediately (ibove tbe former one In this case too, tbe leaves bad become 
coppery green, curled and crisp and were unfit to be served to tbe worms 

C. S Misba. 


PnsA., 

The 9th Noiember 1916 

\ 
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MULBERRY SILK 

Thcic flic ccitniii fflcls About sciicuJtuie which must be familiar m oidei' 
<0 follow the subject nt all 

Silh IS (lie pioduction of a catcipillai, which feeds on mulbeiiy it becomes 
a moth iihicli lays eggs (he cycle is — 

i\loth male coujilcs with female. 

Ecmale lays eggs, 

eggs hatch lo tateipillais, ^^hKh pass thiough five ages oi mstais, between each 
of nhich (hej luoull at the end of the cateipillai (woini) life a cocoon is spun 
and inside it (he catcipillai becomes a chiysalis so you get 

motli male X moth fcm&lc 

I 

Egg‘5 

I 

hatch, 1st age or mstar-fccds 

I 

1st moult 

i 

2iid ago or instar feeds 

I 

2nd moult 

) 

3rd age or mstar feeds 

I 

3rd moult 

I 

4th age or mstar feeds 

I 

4tb moult 

I 

Oth age or instar feeds 

I 

Cocoon spun 

I 

Caterpillar becomes chrysalis — no food 

i 

Moth emerges — male or female, no food 

I 

Eggs 

All technical terms arc margined heie for reference 

Tlie facts heie arc abstiacted from Maillot and Lambert “ Le Traite sur le 
Vei-a-Soie ” 'where not otherwise stated Japan iiguies are from Honda “ Silk 
Industry of Japan ” They are given for reference and refer to the European 
umvoltmc race as a rule ' 


SUMMARY AND CONSTANTS 


Eggs are yellow, on being laid, and if they are not going to hatch till they 

have been through a ■wmter, they turn grey 

Univoltmo Multnoltinc ,, „ j r "u x 

in 6 or 6 days if they are to hatch soon, 
they do not turn grey The former would normally give one generation a year 
and are called umvoltine = one-brooded the latter m India give several broods 
a year and are multivoltine or polyvoltme 


French, Roussillon, yellow 

gramme 

1,637 

oz. 

38 425 

,, Cevennes ,, 

1,431 

35,775 

Italian, Fossombrone „ 

1,303 

32,675 

Cyprus „ „ 

1,236 

! 

30,900 

Persia, Sibsevar, white 

1,176 

29,400 

Chma, Multivoltine „ 

2,161 

63,776 

India „ yellow 

2,200 

65,000 


Eggs weigh from 1,200 to 2,200 per gramme 
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Eggs of univoltiiie are laid on clotii or paper, kept till "winter, scraped o:tf 
into water and all rejected tkat float ' and are then put for hihemation * changes 
of temperature are "very bad : eggs lose 13 per cent weight in hibema"fcion Hiber- 
nation should be 3 months at 0°C (32° F.) it would rise then 1° C. a day to 
22° C. (1 8° F. to 72° F ) Humidity shoiald be 50 per cent 

In Japan the temperatures recommended are — - ^ 

December under 40° F , January under 35°, 

February under 40° F , March under 45°, 

Apnl under 50° F., then 14 days before wanted to hatch- raise to 55, then 
' daily 1° to 62°, then 2° to 72° F > 

In India, the univoltmes should be similarly treated but the multivoltmes 
hatchun 10 days and are kept at normal temperatures 

When the eggs are to hatch, young leaf is put over the eggs lE they are fixed, 

or if loose a fine net is put over and then 
leaf Another method is to roll leaves hke 
a cigar, cut it across m pieces and put the spirals down, they are easily hfted 
off with the worms The object is "bo take o:^ the worms Eggs hatch m the 
morning, a few the first day, many the second and third, a few the fourth there 
should be no more 


In Japan, the worms are brushed off the eggs "with a feather broom at 
, „ 11 Ail, 70 per cent should hateh on one 

^ day and these are kept , they are mixed up 

"With mfilet or nee husk, a quart per ounce of eggs, "with chopped leaf when the 
worms crawl up, the whole is shaken up, and perforated paper put over, the young 
worms then creep up and get on the paper where they are fed 

A few eggs of umvoltme breeds "wdl often hatch m. 10 or 12 days instead of 
^ „ „ waiting for the 10 months These are 

accidental bivoltmes and if some of 
then eggs were to hatch agam, they would become multivoltme If umvoltme 

“Artificmi bivoltmes” eggs are Wanted to hatch qmckly, this 

can be done to some extent \ brushing 
up to the third day makes half hateh Dippmg m concentrated Sulphuric Acid 
for 30 seconds, then washing, brings out 50 per cent Strong Hydrochloric Acid, 
Nitric Acid or Water at 112° F , or hot and cold watef (140° F. to 70° F ) ulti- 
mately does the same , exposure to oxygen brmgs some out 


Hearing 


25 grammes seed 

Weighs at hatclimg 

After 1st moult 


. =36,000 eggs 

■ 18 grammes 
255 „ 1 e 

X 15 

„ 2nd „ 


1,598 


91 

,, 3rd 3 , 

• 

' " . 6,800 . „ ' 

55 

400 

» 1th „ 


^ 27,676 „ 

35 

1,628 

at greatest size . 


161,500 „ 

35 

9,500 

at maturity 


131,920 

35 

7,760 

as cocoons 


. . 76 250 „ 

55 

4,485 

chrj'sahdes alone 

• 

. . 66,300 „ 

35 

3,900 

Moths 50 per cent each sex 

. 

39,685 „ 

33 

1,700-1-2,990 


2 

25 grammes of seed reared by a rearer should give 50 kilos of cocoons, green 
It costs m France 100 francs to rear this, and 35 kilos of gieen cocoons at francs 
3 per kuo covers this cost 


Worms are kept on trays 
France (old and new figures) 
at hatelung 


space allowed is for one ounce . — 
3 square metre 


after 1st moult . 

. 

. 10 


93 

5 

„ 2nd moult . 

• 

30 

33 

93 

10 

„ 3rd moult . 


, , 90 

33 

33 

20 

„ 4th moult 


. 22 0 

33 

33 ^ 

40 

before spinning . 

• 

60 0 

33 

33 

45 — 60 
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L Aibousset says that if you allow 40 square metres you will get only 40 
Ivilos , if you allow CO oi 70 you will get GO to 70 kilos , this is the limit, therefore 
you provide it 

Til Japan for one ounce 





first half 


at end of instar 

1st iiistnr 

• 

. 

; 3 — 9 square feet 16 

2nd 

• 


9—27 

)J J) 

36 

3rd „ 



3^8 

>) >J 

90 

4th , 



64—90 

>> >) 

180 

"ith „ 

• 

• 

180—270 


270 



Fccanxq 







first half 

at end of 






instar 

1st instar 



7 to 

8 times daily 

2nd 



6 to 


)) 

3rd , 



6 to 

8 „ 


1th „ 



6 to 8 ,, 

?> 

•)th 



4 to 8 , 


ihic oj fecihnq 

in kilos (scei.s) of leaf 



- 


Insfur I 

O 

3 

4 

G 

Dll 1 

0 300 

1 680 

'2 800 

9 1 

16 8 

9 

♦ ♦ 

0 jGO 

2 800 

84 

14 0 

26 2* 

, T 

1 120 

3 080 

9 1 

21 0 

39 2 

1 

0 630 

0 840 

4 9 

23 8 

60 4 


0 110 


28 

11 9 

76 6 

„ G 




4 2 

910 

, 7 





* 84 0 

„ 6 





61 6 

„ G 





46 2 

„ 10 . 





22 4 

ToT;U. leak 

28 

84 

28 0 ' 

84 0 

612 4 

Excrement 

05 

0 55 

J675 

8 675 

616 

Waste leaf 

0 65 

155 

7 425 

19 325 

246 4 

Totil waste 

07 

21 

91 

28 0 

308 0 

Leaf fed 



635 6 kilos 

= 1,398 lbs 

Excrement 



72 55 

= 

160 „ 

Leaf left 



275 360 „ 

= 

606 „ 


Gives 56 kilos of green cocoons = live chrysalides plus cocoons 
Leaf should be given fresh, cut square if watery it should be kept tdl it 
loses 5 to 10 per cent' of water. 

30 grammes = 36,000 eggs 

= 30,000 cocoons 
= GO to 65 kilos of cocoons 

L’Aabousset' gives feeding as — 

' Hatching to 1st moult, 4 kilos = 20 kilos of ripe leaves 

Ist moult to 2nd moult, 12 kilos = 48 „ „ ,, 

2nd „ to 3rd „ 36 „ = 108 „ „ „ 

3rd „ to 4th „ 108 „ = 316 „ „ „ 

4th „ to pupation 650 „ = 700 „ „ „ 

1,192 

= leaves for one ounce of Yar seed = 60-65 kilos of green cocoons 


(L’Ajbousset) 
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Tune taken vanes 


m Japan at 

70° F 
75° F 
80° F 


40 days from egg to spuming 
35 days ,, ,, ,, ,, 

30 days „ „ „ 

24 days „ „ „ 


65° F to 75° T IS the best temperature for reaimg- In Japan trays are 

34 feet X 24 feet and m rearing nets are 
Trays and Nets. fotuth stage oV perforated 

paper paper mesh is 0 1 inch, 0 16, 0 2, 0 3, 0’5, to 2 mches 

In India nets are used of 0 1, 0 2, 0 3 and 1 inch mesh and cost Rs 46 per 


100 

Spinning — ^The caterpillar turns to the chrysahs as a rule three days after 
startmg to spm the cocoon is removed on the sixth and sold on the 8th day 

A ripe worm weighs 3’ 66 grammes. 

Cocoon at selhng 2 18 grammes, 
of which chrysalis is r84 grammes, 
on emergence moth weighs 1*10 grammes, 
pierced cocoon 0*40 grammes 
Size depends on the humidity m rearmg 



No to kflos 

Ripe -wonn 

Cocoon 

Silk 

Reared in dry air 

643 

3 61 

184 

0 28 

„ normal air 

537 

3 73 

186 

0 31 

„ wet air 

500 

4 10 

2 07 

0 34 


The humidity should be imder 70 per cent at sp innin g, the temperature 
should be 75° to 80° if both are higher, the cocoons reel badly 
Chrysahs period * 


at 30° C to 36° C 
at 20° C to 25° C 
at 10° C to 16° C 
at 2° C 


(86°— 95° F ) 10—16 days. 

(68°— 77° F ) 18—20 „ 

(50° — 59° F ) several months 
(36° — 50° F ) nearly a year 


Chrysahdes die quickly at 75°— -80° C , quicker if air is moist , exposed ior 
any time to 60° C — 60° C (112-130° F ) they die Such temperatures are got 
in India m the sun 

* 

Cocoons are picked over and classed as — 

Superior, 

Medium — deformed, stamed, uneven, etc , 

Injenm , 

Double 


L’Arbousset gives these figures — 


Fine cocoons 
Second ,, 
Double „ 


63 7 kilos 


as the ) leld of one oz of seed 

Cocoons weighmg 100 kilos at pickmg at 22° C^ 


v eight 1st day 
„ 2nd „ 


>> 




3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 


J) 


3J 




Good French cocoons weigh 600 to the kilo. 


70 


Kiloi 

991 
981 
97 6 
97 0 
96 6 
96 0 
95 2 
94 3 
93 4 
92 6 
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J'oi ail equal numbei, female cocoons Tveigh more and 
an equal weight, male cocoons give more silk 


100 kilos fresh cocoons = 81 200 kilos Chrysahdes, 


0 450 „ 

moult, 

15 350 „ 

silk. 

dries to 32 to 33 kilos dry cocoons, 


17 to 18 kilos ckrysahs, 


gives 8, 9 or 10 kilos raw sdk, 


8, 7 5 or 7 kilos waste sdk 



give more silk 


hot 


Cocoons are killed with dry hot air at 70° to 80° C for 10 minutes 

Moths — Selected cocoons for seed are kept at 70°-75° F Umvoltines ie~ 
qmre 21 days, bivoltmes 17 to 18 In Japan paper is put over the cocoons, with 
perforations big enough to let the moths through , then the coloured excretion 
of the moth does not fall on the cocoons Moths emerge from 4 — 8 A m Coupling 
lasts from one to 5 or 6 hours and is done m the dark One male can fertihse 

more than one female In “ ceUulai ” 


CoUoIat seed 


lay temperature should be 75 to 90' 
of their eggs m the next 24 horns 


production, moths are then isolated to 
’ F , humidity 70 per cent Moths lay most 


Industrial seed 


In “ mdustnal ” production, 100 moths 
lay on one card , only a proportion are 
examined for disease 
In Japan, 100 moths lay 48,000 to 50,000 eggs, of which perhaps 40,000 
become cocoons In France 100 “ cellules ” should contam 35 to 37 grammes 
of seed = 53,800 of the Roussillon variety 

Reehng is done on the Chambon system, two or four threads at a time or ^ 
on the Tavelette, self-croissure, several threads at a time The former does 18 
to 20 grammes per hour of better silk, the latter 25 to 28 grammes of less good 
sdk 


Raw sdk is judged by its — 

Cleanness (Nettette) t e , absence of kinks, knots, etc , estimated by re- 
wmdmg through a fine pomt and notmg breaks or by examination 
as it wmds with a lens , the best have 60 to 60 “ duvets ” (ends) 
per 100 metres , and by regularity, fineness, weight, tenacity, 
elasticity, bnihance, colour, etc 
CondiUomng (Titrage) 

20 hanks of exact length are run ofi: and weighed , the average is taken and 
one sees how much each vanes from the ongmal The hanks are nin off on reel 
with a perimeter of say 1-25 metre, with a self counter 

Hanks are of 400 aunes (476 metres) or of 600 metres , the weight is in grams 
{ 0631 grammes) If 24 times the length is taken the actual weights arc demeis 
but now a silk of 10 demers is one that weighs 10 grains when 400 aunes (47G 
metres) are run ofi Demers, etc , vary from place to place The last Conven- 
tion has agreed to take the title at 450 metres with a weight of 0 05 giammes , 
a 450 hank of 10 demer silk would thus weigh 0 5 grammes Weight is taken 
on fidk containmg 10 per cent moisture (11 per cent added to absolute diy 
weight) 

In a cocoon, the “ titre ” (size) of the thread vanes , the followng aie figures 
of successive lengths of 120 metres of one cocoon (Milan) which had lost 4 per 
cent, of floss — 


1st length weighed 

2nd „ 




JIi!Iigniminc'= 

44 

. 52 

3rd 

)) 

31 


• 


49 

4th 

3} 

33 

• 

• 


CO 

• 

• 

5th 

33 

33 

. • 



37 

6th 

33 

33 

• 



. 31 

7th 

33 

33 

• 

. 


. 27 

Sth 

^0L in. 

33 

3 

- 

• 

• 

. 23 



This varies ver>- much ; one usually gets 100-120 metres of fine silk outside ; 
then 100-200 metres of thickest silk , then the thread goes steadily down 

Tenacity and elasticity — If the thread is pulled it elongates , part of this 
elongation is elastic, going when the tension is removed, part is permanent 
(stretcliing) This is tested by weights and measurements ; the table shows the 
results on 50 c m. of silk : — 


Weight 


Total 

Pcminncnt 

Elastic 



elongation 

elongation 

elongation 

10 gTb. 

• * • 

3 MM 

0 

3 MM. 

20 „ 


5 MM 

0 

5 MM 

30 „ 


S MM 

0 

8 MM 

40 „ 

. 

10 M M 

1 

9 MM 

50 ,, 

^ , 

13 JI M 

1 

9 MM 

GO , 


17 MM 

1 

9 MM 

70 ,, 


21 MM 

1 

9 MM 

SO „ 


26 M M 

3 

23 MM 

'*0 „ 

. 

37 MM 

9 

28 MM 

100 „ 


' 45 M M 

14 

31 MM 

110 „ 


57 U M 

23 

34 M M 

120 „ 


72 M M 

33 

39 MM 

125 „ 


75 MM 

36 

39 MM 

127 „ 


77 MM 

broke 



I'hc permanent elongation here noted was obsers^ed at once Much of it 
.goes in time and much more if the thread is wetted That is, wetting the thread 
ndd^ cla^-ticity and so the conditiomng is important 

The Senmeter is an instrument meant to automatically indicate the elasti- 
city , etc , of the silk 

Two or three fibres of raw silk tivisted together at 75 to 100 turns to the 
metre is Tram , (weft) 

Two ‘'ingle fibres, each separately given 600 to 600 twasts pei metie (12 to 
1 1 per inch) and united with an opposite twist of 400-500 per metre = Oiganzme 
(Warp) 

There are other varieties 

Twisting IS suppo:;ed to give strength , it also prevents the subsequent tangl- 
ing of the thread m workmg, and also gives difierent classes of fibre suited to 
\arioiis fabrics Boiling off is done for one hour m a bath of 30 per cent soap 
and then for one hour in a bath of 15 per cent soap The thread loses 25 per 
cent in weight 

Soic Souplc IS made by exposmg the silk to 90° C m a weakly acid bath 

Spun waste is classed (titr6) by the number of 1,000 metres required to v/eigh 
one kilo No. 150 means 150,000 m = 1 kilo The finest spun is 300 The 
iinc't raw silk on this basis would be 1,331, and the single fibre (bnn) would be 
4.444 


Grainage 

Seed Selection. 

Pasteur’s methods 

(1) Never take eggs from a brood showing any flachene at spmmng 

(2) S'ele< t moths by cellular laying and microscopic exammation 

^ Tl'c moth" as they couple arc isolated in bags of gauze, on squares of cloth, 
unutT co% ers of paper or metal , the male after coupling is allowed to die or pinned 
in cormr; tho female lays and dies, she is then examined for pebnne The 
CKvjy i" pounded in a little water, a drop put under the microscope and looked 
At with a 1-0 or 1-9 objectue. 
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Races and Crossing 
1, Eggs—adheient (European and most others) , 

non-adheient (Turlash, Persia, China, etc ). 

2 Larva — skm smooth, white 

„ black banded and 2 ventral spots to each. 

Black 

„ white banded 

Blue (Chinese) ■- 

Green „ 

^>lth processes — (China), — coloured or white 

3 Cocoons — White — Oval and spherical 

Cylindrical 

Conical and Cylindrocomcal 
Green — Oval (Chmese) 

Cylindrical (Japan and Persia) 

Corneal. 

Yellow— Oval (China, Bengal) 

Cylindrical (Europe) 

Corneal (Persia, Chma) 

Cyhndro-comcal (Cyprus) 

4 Moths — White 

„ banded 
Grey or black 
The Mvlhonj 
Uorus mgre i 

Morns mg) a lacimata j 
Morns alba — Oiigm in Asia 

Yicaf much dmded Pruit (white, red or black) is on a long stalk The best 
for silk 

hlorus rubra 
,, celtidifolia 
,, insigms 

Of Morns alba theie are many vaiieties , Morns alba-vulgans tenmfoha is a 
shiub given to young woims because it comes out sooner 

Morns alba vnlgans rosea has whole leaves, is used as a graft to foim a tree 
and stands diyness 

Morns alba vulgaris Moretti with large leaves , good for hedges, does not 
stand frost 

Morns alba latifolia {Muner muUicaule) is good for shrubs and hedges because 
it grows well from cuttings It has large dentate leaves 

B’Arbousset adds Morns Japonica a sprout found by M Nourigat at Lunel 
among a plot of Japanese seedbngs It is large-leafed and very early 

The best permanent tiees come from seed To get seed, get fruits fiom a 
tree not too young oi old (10 to 30 years), which is not bemg plucked Collect 
the ripe fruits and rub them in water tiU aU the seeds fall Collect them, wash 
and dry in the shade 

Sow in loose friable soil, well manured, m hues or beds , the young plants 
come up in a fortnight , they are replanted after a year (if we sow m July, replant 
in November or December) a yard apart ,-the tap root is cut at 8 inches, and the 
stem above the 3rd eye , when 3 shoots grow two are destroyed and one left to 
grow Select the best for plantmg out 

Grafting is used for all inferior ones Budding is used for mnlticanhs and 
Moretti Layermg is also used for others 

VOL, m u 2 


[- American 

J 
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The tree'? arc planted out : the tap root is cut, tlic top is cut, and only three 
shoots arc allowed to groM to make mam branches This is done by cuttmg 
the mam shoot at the top. letting the side buds grow, and cuttmg off all shoots 
from the bottom up except the three best placed to make main branches The 
next ye.ar thc=c three are cut at say one foot to leave two buds to make branches. 
In this way on even tree is got 

The following gives plantmg distances . — 



Orchard 

Alleys 

Border of 



avenues 

Tftll pl''nt> 

5 to 10 metres 

10 to 12 

10 to 12 

Middlf' plant' 

2 to 1 „ 

2 to 4 

2 to 4 

Du art plant 

i to 2 „ 

0 9 to 2 m 

i to 2 

II* (leo-^ 

0 

1 to 3 


or Inishrs 

1 foot 




Tf trees show signs of becoming bad they are cut heavily back to be rejuve- 
nated A ‘-ingle well de\ eloped tree gives 200 kilos (seers) of leaf m one pluck- 
ing it refiuirc- a diameter ‘-pace of 33 to 36 feet 
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1 — Chrysalis as manure 

2 — Litter as manure 

3 — ^]\IulherrT for fuel 


YI — Bye-fToducts 

4 — Mulberry leaves as fodder 

5 — ^Mulberry tmgs for baskets 

6 — Chmese “ Caps ” 


Yll — Prcfaralton of raw silk 


1 — College implements — 

(а) Reeling 

(б) Ke-reebng 

2 — Steam filature 

3 — Avoidance of waste 

4 — Mavimum output 

5 — Qualities of cocoons 

G — Methods for softemng 
7 — ;Methods for heating vater 


8 — Changmg water 

9 — Softemng water 

10 — Study of faults — 

(а) Irregularity of thread 

(б) Insufficient crossmg 

(c) Knobs, fouls and knifs 

(d) Breaks 

11 — ^Preparation and size of skeins. 

12 — ^Packing skeins for market 


1 — Twisting silk — 
(a) Tram 
{h) Organzine 


VIII — Preparing rate siIL for weaving 

2 — Cottage twistmg machmes 

3 — Cottage warpmg machmes 

4 — Bleaching 

5 — ^Dyemg 


IX —Waste silk 

1 —Classification I 2 — Preparation for market 

3 — ^Preparation for weaving 


X — TTeaunig silk 


1 — The Dcsi Kadi 

2 — Sah ation Army looms 

3 — Fl\ -shuttle looms 


4 — Dressmg and finishing 

5 — ^Ribbon looms 

6 — Baby looms 


1 — IMiat it means 

2 — Min it IS necessary 


XI — Conditioning silk 

3 — ^Dishonesty disastrous 

4 — Building up a reputation for Indian 

silk 


Xll — Commercial aspect of silk. 


1 — Market requirements — 

{a) Cocoons 

(b) I\a^\ Silk 

(c) "Waste silk 

(d) .‘^ilk fabrics 

2 — Danger^ to a\oid 
.5 — Causes of losses 

4 — Profit in silk 

"> — Economical production 


6 — ^Market preferences — 

(c) Indian 
{b) Continental 

(c) English 

(d) Amencan 

7 — India’s competitors 

(а) Need India be last on the list ^ 

(б) "Wliy others lead * 

(c) How to satisfy the market. 

8 — Watchmg the markets 


XIII — Silk literature 


1 — Inclnn books, pamphlets and bulletins 

2 — Eriglnli and American books on silk 

3 — French bool s on silk 


4 — Government reports on silk 

5 — Silk magazine of America 

6 — ^Wall diagrams 


A77 — Lecturers and silk staff 

1 Lectures froni silk staff 1 2 — ^Lectures from GovarnmentJEcperts 

3 — Lectures from silk merchants 
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APPENDIX XIV. 

The note on V lid vSillcs prepared by Ml J H Watson of Manchester is produced 
as well ns cerlain cxtiacts about oak feeding silk the remainder consists of reports 
/roin forest and dislint oniccr.s on the present condition of the tasar industry, with 
a report fioni the Dircctoi of Agiiculture, Bihar and Oiissa 


BeMAIIKS on TJIK OEVELOPiMENT OF SERICULTURE IN InuIA 

J Henry Watson 


The prehininary work to be done would be the complete survey of all 

the possible wuld silks, Indian, Ceylonese 
' ' ' ’ and Andaman, and the obtammg of pure 

wild stock to commence with I am awaie 
lhati ‘something has from time to time been done but only in sporadic and dis- 
Lonncctcd altempls Imt the results obtained are negligible, theie bemg no con- 
tmuity ovei a peiiod, which is ncccssar}'^ if the best results are to be obtamed 
riu'^ would of course ncccsMtale some travelling wuth the setting up of a small 
lucedmg station m ^a^lous distiicts, but, having obtamed the pure stock, work 
hi selecting and pioduction of bettei laces could be at once proceeded with As 

an instance I have had during the last few 
years collected for me in Assam, t e , Dibru- 
!:arh, Sibsagnr and i^Iouphlong, cocoons which aie there said to be reaied as Miiga 
by the natnes These cocoons wdicn hatched prove to be those of no less than 
Ihrcc distinct species, Anihcrfca Assamcnsis, A jnihii and a species which 
ipjicars to be a form of a roylci but which has a cocoon, not double walled as 
but single walled and liaidly distingiushable from Assamensis Agam m 

the Bengal and Manbhum districts, it is 
likely that here, there are two races of 
Tasar (A MyhUa) masquciadmg as one species and one race Certam it is 
that m Assam the race of Tasar there is very distinct from the Bengalese and 
gives different liroods One of the things that I should hke to do would be to 
try and separate these tw'o races which I have nevei been able to do m England 
ivith the limited time at my disposal and little material w^hich I have received 
from India When these tw'o probable laces aie separated and bred on Mendel- 
lan lines you can then in the third generation by selection be sure of obtammg 
m your cultures the certainly oj results which has been obtamed m the rearmg 
of Bombyx mori and wdiich I feel sure is not the case in India with Tasar at the 
present time 

The above case is analogous to that of the genus Cncula where what has 

been passmg in collections smee 1847 as a 
Cncula tn/Mata form of G infeuestrota, M Andr6 and 

myself simultaneously by breeding m Europe found there were two very distmct 
species Cotes m his fine work “ Wild Silk insects of India ” No 2 plate X falls 
m the same erioi and figures the male and larva of C trifenestrata but the cocoon 
and female aie C Andrei. The segregation as before mentioned m Tasai would 

have to be done m the case of En silk as 
V rioini (En) msect I have received for experunent 

from Pusa is not a pure stram 

The species best to use m a pure state are the native species as Tasar, Muga, 

En and the Andamans species which last 
Spec jto use I liave been investigatmg for some 5 years 

Native. about which so httle is yet known , and 

about which I will speak later 

It IS of little use to thmk of the Japanese Yamainai as this is umvoltine with 

an awkward dormant period as the egg 
Foreign ipj^g species IS uow bemg superseded by 

Japan and China. Japanese themselves by Antheroea per- 

neyi which is also an oak feeder and bivoltme, "with a dormant period m cocoon 
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state and is more responsive to special treatment m different environments and 
climates But there is another species alhed to Pemeyi from Manchuria which 
IS also bivoltme and which I am trymg to get abve This species, also an oak 
feeder like Perneyi (the Shantung sdk moth) and the native Indian oak-feedei 
A Roylei, produces a much paler silk than Perneyi and would be the one to real 
m the bills on the oaks m India I have at the moment from various districts 
m Eastern China and Manchuria 5 distmct classes of Shantung sdk cocoons ahve 
and one of these when hatched may be the sought for species which is only known 
from one in Lyons “ Laboratory for Study of Sdk ” and a cocoon and a short 
series m British Museum In any case one of the classes I have, my correspond- 
ent who is a Manchester man, now a Shantung sdk exporter, informs me he can 
get 60 per cent more money (as cloth) than the ordinary Pemeyi cloth 

If this would mate and produce a fertde hybrid like Perneyi does with the 

Indian Roylei it would be the ideal silk 
producer for the Hills m India and on 
these hues with other species of close relationship to the Indian species, much 
valuable research and great advances would be done towards the production of 
better sdks Wadly, 36 years ago (who was my correspondent some years later) 
produced under the Aegis of the French Society of Acclimatisation, a fertile hybrid 
between your Indian Roylei and the Chmese Perneyi of which I have one female 
he gave me It (the hybrid) was accidently killed after rearmg about 6 broods 
and was never agam obtamed to my knowledge until 3 years ago I agam pro- 
duced it, both ways bemg fertile From the cocoons I obtamed, I had a draft 
of sdk made and it is very beautiful, almost pure white hke Roylei , but the 
quantity of Perneyi The hybrid was fertile m both crosses and both crosses 
were bivoltme m Manchester , but 3 broods may be reared m Assam probably, 
if the hiU-oaks were prepared for the purpose Investigations such as this and 
the careful selection of the finest strams would hft up the value of both quahty 
and quantity of sdk produced and there is no reason why as great a success should 
not accrue to India by the mtroduction of such foreign stock , as has been 
obtamed m Sze-chuan and Yunnan m Western Chma by the introduction there 
of the East Chma Shantung Sdk moth. 

The Andaman Islands (and probably other districts m India and Burma) 

alone possesses three species or geographi- 
Andaman species. cal races which I have had sent me the hfe 

histones of, together with their hve cocoons , 
and from which I have had drafts of the sdk made for me m Macclesfield These 
are probably unknown economically m India but I have figured two m my “ Wdd 
Sdk moths of the world ” I refer to Anthercea Andamana which produces a very 
beautiful though dark sdk and the other is the large Andaman race of Actias 
eelene called Gallandra This last produces 50 per cent more sdk than the largest 
Indian selene and what is most valuable is that it is a pure white and lustrous 
There also is another large Anthercea of which I have two cocoons These are 
simdar to a very large A futhii but the sdk is yellow outside but paler mside 
and I think the colour wdl be very pale yellow when boded ofi 

If I am Correct m saymg that the Andamans is a convict settlement, it then 
appears to me that you have here a great openmg for sdk production with pative 
sdk and with labour at a low cost and what is more , placmg m the convicts hands 
some trade which he can take up on his return to private life , but I myself am 
hampered by the fact that I have not been m India and am unacquamted with 
the conditions there 

Here the question is rather more difficult as so few entomologists I have 
^ knowledge of have taken the mterest and 

other foreign species. trouble to Search out the cocoons and hfe 

, histones of these wdd silks , most have 

been content to have ]ust the imago m their collections 

There k howler nothmg that could be used m India from the Hew World, 
Europe or Afa^ but the mvestigation of Borneo and Indo-Malayan Islands may 
more than hkely produce species which could be used m India and may perhaps 
be of value m hybndisation, as all are closely related to the Indian forms 

My own latest acquisition is the cocoon of the Assamese Antherea Compta 
which has a cocoon of fine brown sdk similar to A Andamanoea. 
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Tkcic is besides the oidiiiary silk producers another what imght be called 
j,, Side hue This is the production of 

Silk finh lino silk fishing line from the laiwa of Saimnia 

(Enogyna) fy^cloium of South China and 
irninan 1 Ins is a business which is very considciablc and extremely profitable. 
It IS controlled, so iny Japanese agent tells me, by a ceitam guild in Japan , and 
which he has often tried to get into Now in India there is a lacc of this same 
sjiecics Safunua ctdosa (Wooic) but it is smaller than the Haman race which I 
named Pcarsoiu, but if Liguidamhar foimosana and Ctnnamomum Gamflioia, ivill 
glow in India, then the silk fish line pioduction could be there introduced either 
the puie lace Pcarsom from Haman oi a hybrid race between it and the Indian 
S. Cidosa Tlie silk of the Hainan nice is also cxjioited (30,000 kilogiammes) 
and tlic Silk fish lino wdnch goes almost entirely to England is 7 200 kilog I 
have liMiig mot-hs at this moment of the South Chma form from Canton 

To recapitulate The development of Sericulture in India, etc., would mean 
lucnjnhtiauon investigation of all sources and species 

over a continuous period, ivith travel facil- 
ities to the best ccntics The examination of the best methods in Europe and 
Ciima of the caiding and sjunumg of such as could not be direct leeled The 
liybridnation and tlic selection of the finest forms and the ehmiuation of the 
inferior ones and aftci the pioduction of these hybiids and races the placing of 
them on the maikct in standard brands carefully graded as is now done in Japan 
If tills IS done in a jnojici maimci the possibilities of silk production m India 
witli its \aricd climates is absolutely without limit 


Oak-feeding silks 

Tlicrc IS a vciy gieat production m Chma of silk fiom semi-domesticated 
worms glow 11 largely upon dwaif-oaks and this silk, the Shantung oi tasar of 
commcicc, is extremely cheap and very laigcly used as reeled sdk and as waste 
So far ns can be asccitaiiicd the only trials of these made in India are those 
described in the tw'o notes follownng , and an extract is added fiom Sir G Watt’s 
Dictionary of Economic Products 


Extract fiom the Annual Foicsl Adnnmsii alion Report of the School Ciicle, Noiih 
Western Piovmces and Oudh, foi the yeai 1897-98 

(5)'Experiments. 

Paia 39 — 

At the desiie of the Inspector General of Forests an attempt was made during 
the year to rear the silk worms of the North Chma Moth Anih&iaia Peiny% In 
its native coiuitiy it feeds on two oaks, Queicus lohui and Queicus deiUaia, and 
the problem was to rear it on one of the Himalayan Oaks The cocoons weie 
received in December 1897 and sent to Chakrata, many of the moths havmg aheady 
emerged in transit Soon, one by one, they all came out and after pairmg, the 
females began to lay eggs and eventually from these eggs worms hatched out 
in April and May They were first tried at Chakrata and fed on leaves of the 
“ ban ” oak, Qim'cus %ncana and “ Morn ” oak, Quercus d%latata, but they did 
not succeed on this food, so they were tned with the high level oak, Quercus sem%- 
carpifolui, which fortunately seemed to smt them As the temperatuie at 
Chakrata was too high and the food trees too far away, they were then moved 
to Deoban, and after undergomg the usual moults 182 of them spun cocoons 
Next year, no doubt, m due course, these wiU produce moths and the fife-round 
will begin again but as we shall know more about their requirements, we shall 
be able to obtam a better supply of sdk 

It is unfortunate that they cannot be kept at a lowei level than 8,000 feet, 
so that it IS unlikely that the breeding of sdkworms will be taken up by the people 
of Jaunsar - 
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Exlfucl jwui the A.)1 }H(q1 EotcsI A.d.wimstTQ.tion ’Rc'pott in tliB School Circle, Noith- 
Western Provinces and Oudli, for the yeai 1898-99 

(5) Expebiments. 

Para 40 — 

Jaunsai Division — The Dmsional Officer reports as follows on the experi- 
ment with the Antlieicca Peinyi silkworm 

“ The number of cocoons at the end of the previous seasons’ culture was 
179 These were kept throughout the autumn and ivmtei months at Deoban, 
and were brought down to Chalcrata m the middle of March 1899 One hmidred 
moths hatched out between the Gth and 17th April, and eggs were laid shortly 
aftervards These eggs were kept at Chalcrata to hasten the process of hatch- 
ing and as the larvcC hatched out they were put upon leaves of kharshu oak 
(biou^ht doim daily from Deoban) and were then transferred to Deoban them- 
selves” 645 lan'ic hatched, out ^of which 390 were still ahve and healthy at 
Deoban on the 1st July, the rest having either died in transit between Chaliata 
and Deolian or aftei arrival at the latter place The experunents carried out 
during the past 2 years clearly show that the insect cannot be successfully cul- 
tn ated in Jaunsar except at considerable trouble They do not thrive on either 
morn or ban oak and rearmg them m the Kharshu forests is never hkely to be 
taken up to any great extent^ by the Jaunsans on account of the distance from 
their villages of such forests ” 


Afsam, Mtvnipur 


Extract from the Dictionary of the Economic Products of India by G Walt 

The author had the opportumty, while on a visit to Mampur, to witness 

the system followed of rearmg the worms 
and reelmg the cocoons The worms were 
to a large extent allowed to run wild on a scrub of mulberry bushes, and absolu- 
tely no care was bestowed on them Yet the silk obtamed was of superior quality 
and the raanufnctmes highly creditable The people were, however, so super- 
stitious on the subject that it was impossible to learn more than the most ordinary 
facts Judging from the rampant growth of the mulberry bushes and the pre- 
vailing climatic features of the State, Mampur, next to Kashmir, would appear 
to offer the best prospects of a future extension of sericulture m India Labour 
could be hud plentifully, and large expanses of rich land, perfectly level, would 
be available, which for centuries have not been cultivated, and which bear a 
wild vegetation that m many respects resembles that of Chma and Japan The 
a\eiagc height of the northern portions of the valley is about 3,000 feet, but much 
land could be got at even 5,000 feet, m which the humidity and temperature 
closely resemble that of France or Italy Perhaps no better country exists for 
the oak-feeding Antheiwa yeinyi than Mampur, so that both “Chinese tasar ” 
and mulbcny worms might be reared Mampur might, m fact, be described as 
a^ land of oalis, and m many respects it possesses the characteristic features of 
Slianfiing, the home of Anthercea ‘pernyi, which might be characterised as the 
best of all the so-called wnlcl sillcworms 

Tasai Ihc following extracts illustrate the method of rearing and collec- 


ting 

sdA — The followung IS an extract of a report by H H Haines, E^q , 
DepiUv Cun^,cr\atoi of Forests, on the Silk Industry in Singhbhum 

h How ^ prices obtamed for large quantities m this season areas 

lU pci kalian (1,280 cocoons) Perhaps a different species 
Diha^ 11- 8 to Rs 9 per kahan 
Lana-, It- 7 to Rs S per kahan 
R..gui. R- 1 to Rs 7 per kahan 

b ' 4 ) ‘■ome time has been engaged m the silk trade, and is be- 

^ kahans annually produced in the whole of 

. 'ngldihum the rernamder bemg purchased by natiVreelers 
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2 Qultivation Mi A W Walker who was at one time engaged in the silk 
tiade and has a wide knowledge of the subject kindly furnishes the followmg in- 
foimation on cultivation 

The insects begin to emerge fiom the seed cocoons with the mcrease of atmos- 
jiheiic humidity the season thus depends much on the period of the monsoon 

The females aie placed on thorny branches stuck into the ground in shghtly 
shady places , the thorns are to protect the moths from birds and bats She 
should pair withm 24 hours oi is useless for breedmg 

The period in Coitu may extend for 12 hours to allow all the eggs to be ferti- 
lised and during this time the female should not be disturbed She commences 
to lay soon after separation , the eggs laid durmg the first twelve hours give 
stronger and healthier progeny and are kept separate from those laid during the 
next SIX hours , after 18 hours the eggs are rejected The selected eggs “ Hita ” 
are arranged in a senes of leaf pouches made of “ Eoong ” Bauhima Vahhi 
They hatch m 6 to 8 days but must be kept out of the sun, and as soon as this 
occurs the leaf pouches are hung on the twigs of the food tree. 

The food trees aie very numerous but the Teiminalm tomentosa is by far the 
most generally used for the purpose in Smghbhum, it bemg poUaided every two 
years for the purpose Foi instance, a tree pruned m December 1898, will be 
used agam in 1900, the 1899 leaves prove too rich When the branches of the food 
tree are completely stripped of fohage, the larvae are transferred to another, or 
better stiU the branches of one tree should meet those of another so that the larva? 
can crawl to the next of then own accord The least disturbance affects the 
giorvth and condition of the larvae. 

Before transferring larvae to a food tree the ground beneath the latter is usually 
burnt to free it from ants and other enermes of the larvae and the stem is painted 
round with a ring of juice of the Bhela (Semecarpus Anacaidium) and small boys 
are posted under the trees to scare away birds, etc 

The larva first moults after 4 days then after 5 days agam after 6 days and 
finally after 7 days, it then feeds for 30 to 32 days and then spins its cocoon 

A caterpillar on which a fly or wasp has laid its egg will hasten to spm its 
cocoon and will often commence from the 20th instead of 30th day Even then 
it often fails to complete its cocoon so far as spuming out all the silk m its 
body 

3 Nomenclature origin discussed — The first lot of cocoons from Daba seed 
18 called Ampatia or Dhuha and is only used for seed The Ampatia is then agam 
used for biecdmg and the next crop is the Daba (produemg the market Daba) 

Daba oiigmally came from the forests and as seed is called Langa Lana which 
after several years rearmg produces the marketable silk as wcU as seed Daba 
seed never comes originally from the forests as Daba 

There is certainly a good deal of confusion in the ongn of the four kinds 
quoted in para 1 and the names Muga-Laria and Bogui are often in Smghbhum 
only the distmgiushmg names of qualities of cocoons from a silk producing pomt 
of view, e g , Langa Lana is bought as and reeled with Mugas cocoons , the large 
Baguies are bought mixed with Dabas, because the cocoons give an equal quan- 
tity of silk and of an even thickness and elasticity of thread The people arc 
more particular about infenoi Lanas gettmg mixed with superior Bagiues 

Ml Walker says that the Muga are wild cocoons, but if so there is no difference 
between Muga (which fetches a high price) and Langa Lana unless the difference 
hes in the latter bemg only used for seed He then suggests that JIuga is another 
species, VIZ , Antheisea Assama of which the vernacular name in Assam is Muga 
This, however, is improbable owmg to the complete absence m Smghbhum of the 
food trees of Anthersa Assama which feeds entirely upon laurels and two other 
trees not existent m Smghbhum 

The origin of the names is probably judging by analogy with the custom in 
other silk produemg districts to be found in the season of the crop of vhich these 
are about four m the year (often Imown as cycles) and Jluga may be a corruption 
of what is Lmovn m Nagpur as the Magh or January crop ilr Meerra, Deputy 
jMagistiate, who has been engaged m writing a monograph on the ^ilk Indu^r^ m 
Smghbhum, quotes the folloivmg from Hiiiiter Three soits of cocoons 

1 OL. ra ^ “ 
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lire usufillv Icncun m tlic district liana, Bogui, Dalia Tlic t^vo former are ob- 
tained from the ]ungle parent moth and the moths lay their eggs m the growers 
home in Anmist The Daha cocoons aie reared wholly m captivity They are 
ready for safe m September and the silk derived fiom them commands the high- 
est price ” 

One or two Kol cultivators whom Mr Meerza questioned say that the Muga 
is the same as the Daba and comes from the same worm the pecnharity of it 
bcina, that the cocoon is found made between two or three leaves (mstead of hang- 
ing fiee from a twig) They said it was very rare 


From H II Hainc'i, Esq , F C H , F L S , Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Onssa 

Dated the Isi May 1916 

In continuation of my letter No 657-XXY-P-33, dated the 6th March 1916, 
and with reference to ]\Ir Lefroy’s letter on the subject of the tasar mdustry I 
understand that District Officers have been also addressed on the subject and as 
they AYiU be in a better positron to state statistics of ouituin, area under tasar, etc , 
I .shall not attempt to deal with this part of the subject. From the figures of oiit- 
tuin or area under cultivation the ‘ present position of the mdustry^ would also 
apjiear to be in the best maimer deducible and I can only state m a very general 
nay regarding dl^trIcts visited by me that I have seen no cultivation in Puri, 
Anf^nl and Sanibalpiir although I found wild cocoons in Sambalpur and this is a 
large wear mg centre and was told that a very small amount of cultivation is carried 
on In Palamaii the cultivation according to Mr Hannah is chiefly in the Khur- 
cliiitt a 1 angc and I saw practically none m area visited by me Mr Draper informs 
mo that the industry is not carried on to any great extent in the Santhal 
Parganiins In the Smghbhum district it still seems to me very much alive and 
j\Ir ivnlqiatnck has hcaid that in some years nearly a lakh of rupees worth of silk 
IS pm chased m this district (The Settlement report m fact mentions four to five 
lakhs as the value in 1898 ) 

2 Nearly all the icisar cultivation takes place m the village lands The 
leasons foi this arc said to be the danger of forest fires kilhng the worms, and the 
danger from wild animals to the cultivators themselves as these latter have to 
be iqi all night to keep off flying-foxes, owls, etc , from the worms In consequence 
of this accoidmg to Jlr Kirkpatrick there are very few appheants for permission 
to cult i\ ate in the protected forests Mr. Grieve, Divisional Forest Officer, 
Bmghblium, uiites ‘‘ a good deal however might be done m the protected forests 
■wheie cultivation of tasar is not at present allowed ” 

As a matter of fact in Porahat the cultivation m the protected bloclcs is dis- 
allowed iindei the Hides I am told that were it not so the area under cuItn’’ation 
could be increased In view of the value of the industry and the fact that the 
(ultiiation docs not necessitate the entire clearance of an area of tree grmvth I 
am of opinion that tlie Forest Department should allow this cultivation provided 
lhat Ihe Asan trees aie clean pollarded. This is usually done m Chota Nagpur, 
thougli :ilr Draper informs me that the Central Provmces method alluded to m 
m\ letter to IMr Lefroy is sometimes practised m the Santhal Pargannas 

{Ljfrart) “ Theie was a very little tasar cultivation m the Central Provinces 
and the mditqiy seemed quite moribund There the cultivators have a suicidal 
-tein half cutting through the Asan branches and bending them down, 
iii-terd of clean pollarding as pursued by the Kols and the method was mcom- 
p itihle with the continued existence of the forest ” 

In tlie 1 alaniaii duision the cultivation IS actually carried out m the pro- 
mt, ted f'ue.d^ and the Du isional Forest Officer states there is practically no control 
and therefore \ery little use for expert advice ” 

I would only apply to the hot weather crop. 

Jn Miu’idil'um air Kirkpatrick states that the early crop is cultivated in May 
enn June (the rcailtmg cocoons being termed “ Larea”). The later crop is culti- 
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vated in July and Augtist (producing cocoons known as bogoi ”) and lie states 
tkat tlie cultivator cannot spare time to go to tke forest and collect seed and then 
to watch the worms m these months He also appears to think that the game is 
not sufficiently worth the candle as “ the Hos are not generally well enough ofi 
to watch for four months over their cocoons as durmg these months May — ^August 
the poorer Hos are generally workmg at road work, Sahai-cutting, etc , and 
moreover, they want to collect Mohuwa flowers, etc ” He quotes the rates of 
sale as 200 cocoons per He 1 Mr Kirkpatrick states that he cannot offer any 
suggestions for improving the mdustry 

In Palamau the cultivators appear to confine themselves to a single crop 
Mr Hannah says that immediately after the transplantation of paddy m August 
the cultivators commence the rearing on Asan trees and gather only one crop at 
the end of October He states that theie are three qualities of cocoons Munga, 
Lunga and Fida and the maiket rate is about Rs 3 to Rs 4 on an average per 
Kahan (1,280 cocoons) Mr Hannah estimates that the raiyat maTces a very good 
thug out of the cultivation 

In Smghbhum Mr Kirkpatrick says the rates for sale are 200 cocoons per 
Re 1 and yet the mdustry is only for the more well-to-do I presume that the 
poor man has to wait too long for his money so that possibly Takavi advances to 
the poor cultivatois might assist mattes 

4 On the question of a Sericultural Farm and expert advice it should be 
mentioned that such a farm was established in Chaibassa a few years ago but 
failed Sir Grieve beheves this was due to mismanagement but is unable to as- 
certain for certain what the reason was I might state that I do not think Chai- 
bassa a good place for the farm It is very hot and exposed to the violent west 
wmds m May and is therefore not particularly smtable for Asan, or, I imagine 
foi the worms I beheve however there is gieat scope for a farm and expert advice 

The question of good seed has always appeared to me the great difficulty and 
Mr Grieve agam alludes to this He says “ It is said there is great difficulty in 
obtaunng seed cocoons, wild cocoons are used for seed purposes and these are 
generally obtamed fiom the forest, but owing to the scarcity of the wild cocoon 
the collection is laborious and expensive ” 

Mx Kirkpatrick says “ out of the resultant cocoons some are kept for seed 
and the major portion sold ” but I am not sure whether the early crop is not always 
raised from wild seed and at any rate for some reason or other I recollect that great 
stress was laid on the necessity for wild seed. 

Mr Hannah says “ the seed is bought from the bazar ” This bazar seed doubt- 
lessly IS brought m from the forest and is expensive Why is it so necessary 
imder the present system to obtain wild seed ^ I presume that a large percentage 
of cultivated seed is infected and this difficulty with seed alone is well worth the 
attention and advice of an expert. 

In addition to the reasons given by Mr. Kirkpatrick (mentioned above in 
paragraph 2) for not cultivatmg m the protected forests he gives the mterestmg 
Item “ A species of Ichneumon fly is also a great danger and these are cleverly 
caught by the Hos with bird-lime on a much forked branch of brush wood ” 

6 To summarize therefore it appears to me that the position of the industry 
nught be greatly improved with the help of Government — 

(a) by providmg cheap and good seed (This alone necessitates an expert ) 

{!)) by openmg out more of the protected forest area to cultivation 

(c) possibly (with expert advice) by offermg Takavi loans to the poorer 

cultivators who cannot wait for the returns of their labour for so 
long as IS necessitated by tasar cultivation 

(d) by general expert advice to cultivators. 


The following is a summary of N G Mukerji’s classes of cocoons — 

(Larya) Nary a — Small-wild — out m June 
Gives Ampatia — A. flimsy cocoon m July-August 
Barsati — October — Mam crop. 
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Jaddm — Cold weather crop 

ItIudu-JilugcL — ^Wild cocoons, found in the A-wpcitid but the moths do not 
emerge in August but next June These produce the Dcilxi 

jQaba —Emerge m June and give an AmpaiM brood and a Barsati brood 
^ Bugm — ^Emerge first m Septembei and give a Bar sail crop only m Novem- 

ber and December If this is correct. 

Larya is 3 brooded 
Doha IS 2 brooded 
Bugui IS 1 brooded 

One thousand two hundred and eighty cocoons produce ll — 4 lbs reeled 
Rillr Barasati cocoons fetch Rs 8-10 a kahan Ampatias fetch Rs 2-3 

Mukerji — 1907 


’ Extract from G R No 3533 of 6th April 1907, R D on Sericulture . 

I have the honour to subjoin the remarks of Mr Osmaston, Divisional Eor^t 
Officer, on the subject — 

“ The Tasar cocoons can be had in all the ranges of this Division but in largest 
quantity m Navapur, Taloda, Nanduibar, Pimpalner, Shirpur, Shahada and 
Akram 

“ The cocoon is found most often on the Bor (Zizjqihus — Jujuba) , next to 
this they are found most often on Sadada Arati Miirmulti, hcnkal, niwar khair, 
babul and dhavda 

” At present the cocoons are not much collected , in Shirpur, for instance, 
Dhangars (not Bhils) collect them to a small extent and use the silk for making 
veiy tough string and small boxes and also for prepaiing a medicine from the pupa 
inside the cocoon for givmg as a tome to children 

“ In Taloda Bhil boys brmg a certain number of cocoons to the market and 
sell them for about 1 pie each 


My estimate of the number of cocoons available annually 

is as follows — 

Shirpur 

50,000 

Shahada 

50,000 

Taloda 

30,000 

Akram 

50,000 

Nandurbar 

60,000 

Navapur 

50,000 

Pimpahier 

. 30,000 

Dhuha and Nizampur 

10,000 

Total 

But this estimate may be very wide of the mark mdeed 

320,000 


y/^ild tribesmen would wiUmgly collect the cocoons if a fair price weie 
ofiered them Eight annas per 100 might first be tried and I would imdertake 
to collect them at the head-quarters of each range and forward them to any central 
depot that might be fixed on if I were given money for the purpose 

When a demand and trade m the cocoon is once estabhshed the collection 
rmght be done by contractors to whom the right should be sold annually 

The contractor would have to be bound by a clause m the agreement not 
to collect cocoons unless the insects had emerged or otherwise the supply would 
decrease and the moth would eventually be killed out ” 

2 Perhaps a sum of Rs 600 or Rs 1,000 might be placed at Mr Osmaston’s 
disposal for an experiment 

I have, etc , 

(Sd) G S Curtis, 
Collector of Khandesh 
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Eoriracl l)om the Mtrzapur Gazclleer, 


The leaves of Ihc or sajja tree (tcrminalia tomeniosa) are ilio 

favourile diet of flic Pillcwonn * The insect has no special name of its own but 
the induslry of colloclinfi the cocoons is generally spoken of as loa, wliicb literally 
means a cocoon, and this fcim is sometimes loosely applied to the worm itself 
The collections, which arc chiefly in the hands of Kools, Blmiyas and Dusadhs, 
arc all made m the wild countiy south of Aluaiira, beginning with the jungles 
on the Yindhvas and going on (o Dudhi and the extreme south The ti act wheio 
cocoons are found is dnidod into circles, each man having the light to collect 
from his own circle and Jiaying the zaminda) dues ns foi other jungle products. 
Good, large, strong cocoons to the iiumbei of 300 or 400 are selected by each 
collector fiom the Ntn ember croji, put m earthen vessels, and biought homo. 
At the beginning of the following rams they arc taken out and hung up m a posi- 
tion from which lca\es of the a'^an tree aie easily accessible Aftei a short time 
a moist spot IS ol)scr\cd towards the upjier end of the cocoon This indicates 
that the moth within is jireparing to break the shell and emerge into the light of 
dav The moths arc of a beautiful russet colour their wings are edged with a 
groonish-grc> line in front and a red and wdiitc band behind, and on each wung 
is a ‘Jjiot about the sire of a big pea, in the centre of w'hicli is a transparent mem- 
brane similar to beetles' wings The length of the body of the moth is a little less 
than two niches w liilc the breadth from tip to tip of its wmigs when fully extended 
IS o\er SIX niches The female moth remains m the empty cocoon while the male 


files about The moths enjoy their winged existence only for a day In the after- 
noon the roarers jircjiarc a chauka oi plot of ground plastered with cowdung, 
and place the fertilircd females on it, where they begin to lay their eggs soon after 
dark Two or three of those arc tied together to prevent escape , and about 100 
or loO eggs are expected from each The eggs are collected m an earthen pot 
Next morning the lieac')* eggs arc jneked out from the light ones, either by means 
of a winnow mg fan. called sup, or by throwing them all into cold water, when the 
light eggs float on the surface The selected eggs are next tied loosely m pieces 
of cloth and iilaccd m a imul for about a week, the mouth of the mnd being covered 
with a jiiecc of cloth tied lightly round it After eight days the nand is opened, 
and small worms about one-tenth of an inch long are seen to have been hatched out 
of the cfTgs These worms are then placed m a dauna or platter of tendu leaves, 
and hung'' uji from an osan or lalor tree The dauna is a hollow made up of two 
lea\es sfitchcd together and kept stretched by means of small twigs imerted 
wathin The worms make their way out of these artificial shelters and begin to 
devour the Ica'v cs , from these they spread to the branches , and as the latter 
become denuded, thev arc cut of! wuth the worms and attached to other trees 
in full leaf. This procc-s is continued for several weeks, until the worms are 
matured September is the tune when the tasar worms attain full maturity and 
bemn to spin their cocoons Each seeks a convement nest and bmlds up the 
cocoon in about three davs the inside bemg composed of silken fibres and the 
outside co\ered with a h.ard shell which protects the chrysalis tdl it grows mto a 
moth. The September chiwsahs soon emerges as a moth and lays it, egg^, 
from which the worm hatches out. grows to maturity, and builds the cocoon of 
the =^cond generation bv the month of November It is the November crop 
which c'oe^ to market a few cocoons bemg stfll letamed and hung up m the forest 
for the'" perpetuation of the species next year The estimated average output U 
between 4 000 000 and 5 000 000 cocoons a year : and these are sold to trader- of 
the Patv.a ca=te who come from Ahraura to purchase them, at a pnee vardng 
b-w,een 4 and Es 10 per 1-000 The September cocoon, without the irrect, 
werhs about IG sraius, and the November cocoon about 26 gr^ From peix' 
h'imir-1 pounds "oi cocoons abour 144 lbs. of raw tasar axe obtained, ^wr.g a 
I- ^^h'of 2 0S2 500 vards. Tais seHs at about Es 3-S-O per pouncLr^ There are 
^-tral -upcr=titions connected with seacnlrure. Durm| the period jrhen the 
are on the tree the proprietor remains m a state o ceremonial aehlement. 
If he x-iolates the rules laid down, it is believed: that the siikwomr will die. 
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From tlie Collector of Bliagalpur, Bhagalpur 

Dated the 24th Octohea 1916 

I have the honour to state as follows after having enqmiies duly made on the 
Tasar Industry m this district — 

(1) Tasar weavmg is stdl earned on m this district and has not dechned 

to any appreciable extent 

(2) There appears to have been no shortage in the supply of cocoons m 

'recent yeais But the manufactureis who produce coloured pieces 
and the merchants who deal m them have been workmg at a' disadvan- 
, tage, of late, due to the very abnormal nse m the pnee of colourmg 

matenal (German dye) on account of the present war 

(3) The weaving population m this distnct are, as a class, poor people and 

can hardly earn anything beyond then daily wages as they have to 
depend entuely on the local mahajans who take advantage of the 
situation by supplymg materials at such higher prices and by making 
larger profits m marketmg the products Any measure calculated 
to make the weaver less dependent upon these mahajans is likely to 
place the mdustry on a more sound basis The startmg of some 
expeiimental co-operative societies among the Tasar weavmg popula- 
tion here, with this object, is aheady m contemplation An mcreased 
supply of cocoons with a correspondmg cheapness in price will 
imdoubtedly benefit the people engaged m the Tasar Industry 

(4) =So far as infoimation is available from the weavers of this district 

the cessation of the large purchase of cocoons by Messrs Noms 
Payen & Co has not affected the cocoon rearmg mdustry 


From L E B Cobden-Ramsay, Esq , C I E , I C S , Pohtical Agent, Orissa Feudatory States, 

Sambalpur 

Dated the 2Sh May 1916 

The Dhenkanal Darbar has been willing to supply the information you ask 
for and I accoidmgly have pleasure m forwaidmg the same I observe you only 
ask foi mformation as regards Dhenkanal whereas the Imperial Sdk Specialist 
also asks for it as regards Mayuibhanj I accoidmgly foiwaid a note from the 
Mayurbhan] State on the subject, I observe that there is no request foi mformation 
as legaids the Sonepur Daibar wheie the mdustry is a very important one and 
the Bhulias are largely engaged on this work and some of the finest tasai weavmg 
is supposed to come from Sonepur 


Statement shoicing the number of tasar tveavmg families as ascertained by local enquiry and 

from last Census return of the Slate 


Xo 

Kamo 

■ — 

Namo of Bisa 

Xamo of Mouzo 

Remarks. 

I 

Rnra Knsto Bchera 





o 

Ills infc 





1 

Ko>k)H* 


>• Gampur 

Bhusan 

*Ram Knsto’s 

4 

Xtrasi* 




daughters 

5 

Kunja Bolian 

J 
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Statement showing the number o, tasar weaving families as ascertained by local enquiry and 
from last Census return of the State — contd 






No 

N 


Name 


43 Chaitan Naik . 

44 Banamali Naik 

45 Padam Naik 

46 Mandat Nwk 

47 Chmta Naik 

48 Nitai Nabak 

49 Apasti Nahak 

60 Adhikon Naik 

61 Earn 170111811 . 

62 Bmga iroman 

63 Mamba iroman 

64 Poom ivoman 

66 Chandun woman 

66 Tara woman 

67 Sabati woman . 

68 Kangali Naik . 

69 Jangali woman . 

60 Nakpbodi woman 

61 Dulai woman 

62 Bhagawan Naik 

63 Kangali Naik 

64 Banamak Naik . 

65 Drupati woman 

66 Padwan woman 

67 Udia woman 


Name of Bisa. Name of Monza. 1 Remabks 


Junior 


Balrampur . Sanapada 


(2) 

Semor 


68 Kela Naik 

69 His wife 

70 Madan Naik 

71 TfiB son 

72 His daughter 

73 His mother 

74 Eama Naik 

75 His wife 

76 Achhut Naik 

77 His wife . 

78 Barage Naik 


■ Balrampur Simmoi 
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Stalment showu^g the mimher oj tasai tveavtng famiUes as ascertained by local enquiry and 
from last Census return of the Slate— concXi 


No 

Nnnic 

Name of Bisa. 

Name of Mouza 

/ 

Rejiaeks 

79 

Hi 3 \nfo 

« 





80 

81 

Samo Naik 

Sudersou Nftik 

• 


■- Balrarapur . 

Siminoi 


82 

Btinohlm Naik 

• 






(Sd ) DEWAlf, 
for Feudatory Chief 

Raj Office Diiemkanal 

The I2th-J3th May 1916 


Note on the 'position of tasar industry in the Mayurhhanj State 

The number of weavers in this State is approximately 600 famihes, of these 
200 are in Bamanghaty, 40 families in Kaptipada Sub-Dmsion, 2 m Panchpir 
Sub-Division and 35 families m Perganna Upperbhag m the Sadar and the rest 
m Pergana Olmera also vuthm Sadar There are about 426 looim m work 

(1) Tasar weaving in this State is stiU carried on and has not deebned except 
that during years of scarcity there occurs a temporary set back. The mdustry 
was declinmg but the opening of the Kabmati Gurumahisani Rail'^y has given 
a great impetus to the tasar wea^^Ilg industry in the Bamanghaty Sub-Division 
At Olmera'*' and other places m Mayurbhanj except Bamanghaty, the weaving 

mdustry is stationary or tendmg to declme. 

* An isolated iwrgnnamtiioMuinarurdiatnct bamanghaty weavers now go to Kharag- 
pur, Sakchi and Chakradharpur and other mtermediate stations in the 
Bengal Nagpur Radway and sell their fabrics at good pnees Up-country men 
in these places purchase pugrees and Bengalees Chaddars The declme in 
places IS locally attributed to dearness of cocoons and want of capital ine 
former grievance has been in a laige measure removed by the a m pne^ o 
cocoons In Upperbhag out of about 35 or 40 families, only 5 or weave sar 
fabiics The Patras are undoubtedly very poor and this year e genera scar 
city has hit them harder than most because they cannot ^iiy any ot the raw 
materials of their trade Their head-men say- pricM have e ® 
classes of silk goods they make and gone up aU round but the ^^cidty of 

obtainmg cocoons and the rise m cost of hvmg have more than a ance p 

2 There need be no shortage of cocoons m ^o^of 

are reared here than are wanted by home weaver^ Hence , J iqia. 

the cocoons is exported The amount collected is a so S ^ ^ 

16 Es 7,428-6-7 and m 1916-16 

from royalty on tasar cocoons As ail this mcrease ,rv,-r.T.r.-innfr 

collection of wild cocoons it is evident that tasar reaxmg a o p vmg 

3 In this State at present no measures are necessary to ^ ® 

except that it is necessary to lower the pnees of cocoom sunolv cocoons 

to be put on the market at lower pnees A proposal is r^rets The 

to weavers free of aU duties and to remit any tex^ ® . concerned The 

matter is under the consideration of the State Xed on the 

supply of cocoons would also be mcreased as more cocoons would be reared on the 

removal of taxes payable by rearers , , i 

4 I do not think advances of money from the State at nf^SOris 

nothing has i^ulted nor was the loan used for the purpose of trade ihey them 


VOL in. 
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feeives suggested Ks 25,000 for the Sub-Division of Baruangh&ty They Wef6 
however willmg that a jointly responsible band of the better off weavers in each 
village should take a more modest loan, and declared they could find security 
I have asked the Padhans to send m the names of such gmlds in their own village 
to the Sub-Divisional Officer and he will have4)heir security checked if we decided 
to allot further loans for this Apart from finance the weavers themselves 
suggested other reasons for dechne in the mdustij and methods of possible State 
help 

(1) If they import cocoons from Ghaibassa where the best variety (dapha) 

18 found They pay no royalty , whereas if they collect them 
m Mayurbhanj they pay a royalty which works out' to about an 
anna per hundred cocoons 

(2) The whole of their stock, except a few local orders used to be taken 

over by mahajans who had already advanced the whole price to 

^ the weavers to purchase cocoons Since last year mahajans have 
refused advances owmg to secunty 

(3) Cocoons are very scarce and the price has risen enormously owmg to 

wholesale export -to Chaibasa, Bilaspur and the west 

(4) The great grievance is the forest royalty and its accompaniment of 

petty abwabs by forest memals They declare that if this were 
removed far more cocoons would be gathered and even reared 

6 I find the forest revenue from cocoons m 1914-15 was Rs 7,528 and for 
1916-16 up to January 31st Rs 7,936 which wiU work out to somewhere m the 
neighbourhood of Rs 9,000 for the year, i e , our revenue from this source is rising 
and IS already considerable As a busmess proposition I feel sure the protection 
of this infant mdustry at the expense of forest revenue would be a blunder 

6 We could do somethmg for the weavers by remitting all royalty on cocoons 
collected for hondfide home manufacture One possible way of domg this would 
be to have a central Depot at Bahalda to which collectors could brmg their cocoons 
They would pay the forest royalty at the usual rates and m the usual manner 
but would get a rebate of this royalty at the Depot This Depot would then sell 
to the hmited and known weavers commumty in Bamanghaty at a price fixed 
by the State 

7 If the forest revenue is not considered the course is completely easy By 
remitting all collection charges and puttmg a high export duty on cocoons taken 
out of the State we should lower the price of raw material by half This would 
incidentally rum the export trade which is a source of iismg profit to the State 
as shown above 

8 Messrs Noms Payen & Co generally purchased cocoons m the 
Smghbhum markets Their withdrawal from the market has caused a dechne 
in the value of cocoons from 26 to 76 per cent and this proportionately benefited 
the weavers although at some less to rearers The result of then mthdiawal 
from markets is not perceptible in case of rearmg of cocoons The price of cocoons 
in Bamanghaty rose as high as one Pan per' rupee 4 or 6 years ago, but now the 
price IS about half of that or even less 

*9 The weaving mdustry does not make marked piogress m Mayurbhanj 
for want of orgamsation and capital There are no markets for sale of tasar 
fabncs There are no mahajans to advance money or buy fabrics Several 
mahajans from Ganjam District come every year to Bamanghaty and advance 
Rs 6,000 or 7,000 and buy some coarse fabncs suitable to their country Good 
weavers are reluctant to accept their advances as their work deteriorates by 
weaving these coarse cloths. Dyeing is declmmg for want of dye stufi owing to 
war At Olmera there are some local mahajans who owmg to the close proxi- 
mity of railways and the nature of fabrics produced have a ready sale But as 
the most of the weavers at Olmera are confirmed opium naters or madat smokers 
their condition remains as before, and no improvement is perceptible Except 
at Binjhua m Bamanghaty and m Ohnera the weavers are also cultivators, and 
treat tasar weavmg as a secondary occupation Thus many looms are kept 
closed durmg the continuance of agncultural operations 

10 I may add on hearsay evidence, that it is probably no use improvmg 
the local cocoon. The Patras do not rear the silk vmrm This is done by Sonthals 
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and Koles and each kmd of cocoon has its own peculiar deity to be appeased 
Again, all the time the cocoon is being spun, the rearei cannot look on a woman’s 
face and has various ceremonials to perform ’When asked if they would take 
up Dapha cocoon cultivation if given seed free the aborigmals refused, allegino' 
they knew not the Dapha Gods nor then ivays 


From tliG Feudatory Cluef of the Sonpur State 

Dated, the 19th June 1916 

I have the honour to let you know the following informations as desired by 
you *— 

(1) Tasai weaving is still carried on in this State as a cottage Industry 

and it has dechned to an appieciable extent 

(2) There has been of late a shoitage in the ^'Upply of cocoons The local 

produce is not sufficient and the weaveis go as fai as Ghakradharpui 
and Chaibassa to get then snpphes Owing to the shortage of 
supplies and the consequent high price of the cocoons, the piice of 
the tasai has mcieased So the people who could lu foimei times 
wear tasar cloths could now ill afiord to do so. 

(3) The people engaged in this industry could no doubt benefit if the 

supply of cocoons was materially increased But they should be 
taught the modem unproved methods of weavmg and should acquire 
some elementary knowledge of ^ sericulture , otherwise their pro- 
ducts would not be able to find a good market elsewhere It may 
however be noted heie that the cocoons procured from local forests 
and from the forests of the neighbourmg States pioduce better 
silk — better in lustie, than that produced from cocoons of the 
Chakradharpur distnct 


^ From W E Ley, Esq , I C S , Deputy Commissioner, Chanda 

Dated, the 17th April 1916 

I have the honour to say that in all the locahties mentioned m the list received 
fiom the Imperial Silk Speciahst Tasar Silk Weaving is stiH carried on by a class 
of persons known as Koskatis and the number of faimlies engaged has not dechned 
to any marked extent The supply of cocoons vanes considerably from year to 
year and the price this year is double that of last year Tins year the crop was 
damaged by excessive cold and prices are high 

The puce of tasar sfik varies little from year to year Consequently any 
mcrease m the price which the weaver has to pay for cocoons falls almost entirely 
on the weaver AVhen the price is high, less silk is woven and the weavei resorts 
to other occupations The people engaged would undoubtedly be benefited if 
the supply of cocoons were more constant A large increase in supply of cocoons is 
not required as the total number of people engaged m tasar weaving is small 


From the Pohtical Agent, Chhattisgaih Feudatory States, Eaipur 

Dated, the 17th-18lh May 1916 

I have the honoui to state that the tasar industry is leported to be thriving in 
the Saiangarh, Eaigaih and Sakti States of this Agency Copies of the reports 
furnished by the Feudatory Chiefs of Sarangaih, Baigarh and Sakti giving 
mfoimation regaidmg the Industry in their respective States aie enclosed 


From the Feudatory Chief, Sarangarh State 

Dated, the 21st February 1916 

I have the honour to say that tasar weaving is still carried on and has 
not dechned but is floucishmg There is no deficiency m the supply of cocoons 
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which arc locally produced to some extent, and mostly they are obtained from 
Chaibassa, m Manbhum District, Bengal The largest number of varieties and 
the largest sized cocoons are reared and sold m the Chaibassa Market Theie 
are 63 families engaged m tasar weavmg, and the outturn amounts to Bs 5 
to' 6 thousand a year They work m tasar vreavmg for 6 months (November 
to March) m cold weather which is the most suitable season , and duni^ the 
rest of the year, they engage themselves m makmg cotton piece-goods If the 
supply of cocoons is mcreased or if they are supphed with cocoons at their 
homes, undoubtedly both the weaving works and the yield, wiU be very large 


From the Feudatory Chief, Sakti State 

Dated, the Ith-Sih March 1916 

For want of large demand from outside, tasar weaving has sbghtly been 
afiected durmg the last 3 years Weavers had to make special arrangements to 
go to Chakradharpur and Chaibassa for purchasing cocoons, where they get at 
the rate of Rs 12toRs 14 per 1,000 These can also be had from the adjoimng 
States, but m quality they are much inferior and as such are sold at Rs 9 to 
Rs 10 per 1,000 The latter are not however preferred by the weavers m 
general During the rams the supply of cocoons they brmg m from places 
quoted above f^ short and only the weU-to-do weavers with suJE&cient stock m 
hand take the advantage while others m normal condition engage themselves m 
agnculture 

If instructions based on improved methods together with sufficient supply of 
cocoons can be had on easy terms and with less mconvemence to the weavers the 
business is sure'to be benefited materially 

There are about 60 families engaged m this mdustry m my State 


Ffom the Feudatory Chief, Baigarh State 

Doled, the 26th April 1916 

1 have the honour to furnish the foUowmg mformations called for regardmg 
the Tasar Industry — 

(1) The tasar weavmg is stdl carried on m the State and it does not seem 

to have dechned to any marked extent 

(2) There is some shortage m the supply of cocoons as Gandas, who rear 

tasar cocoons do not know the proper method of rearmg and no 
other people except them would like to do the work The produce of 
cocoons does not meet the want of the people of weaVmg class 
whose number has much mcreased than before, hence they have to 
import them from Chaibassa m Bengal and neighbouring States at ^ 
much expense 

(3) If other people also are engaged m it and they are taught the proper 

way of rearmg tasar cocoons there is much hope that the mdustry 
will improve. 

(4) The families engaged m tasar weavmg are about 100 m number 


From P M Baker, Esq , I C S , Officiating Deputy CommiE-Bioner, Bilaspur 

Dated, the 24th June 1916 

1 have the honour to state that the tasar weavmg mdustry is stiU carried on 
m this district, and it is on the increase m the Bilaspur, Janjgir and Katghora 
Tahsils, while m the Mimgeh Tahsil it is not m such a flourishing concStion 
This IS due to the shortage m the supply of cocoons, the high rates at which 
they are sold, the property of the weavers and consequent dependence of the 
weavers on advances Rom money-lenders 

2 It IS stated that cocoons used to be produced m the Lomu and Ratanpur 
ranges, but the supply there failed some ten years ago Formerly, the rates varied 
from Rs 2 to 3 per thousand cocoons, but now range from Rs 10 to Rs 12 per 
thousand The present supply is obtamed from Chaibassa near^'Chakradharpur 
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3 An increase in the supply of cocoons would probably lead to a drop in 
prices and so licncfit tlic industiy. And the same effect would be obtained by the 
fornintion of a Co-operative Ci’cdit Society of weavers m each Tabsil co-operative 
buying 111 large quantities would enable the weavers to make better bargains and 
free them from the high inte of iiiteiest at which they borrow from money- 
lenders at present 

From GBR Grnbnni, Esq , I C S , Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara 


Dated, the 24th-26th June 1916 

q >!• >1: t !)s * 


2. Up till inO-t, a number of Kosliti families were carrying on tasar spinning 
business m different, parts of this Distiict but it has gradually decreased smee 
then and iiiaiiy of the Kiishties have left Bhandara and settled down atNaghbir 
111 the Chanda District owing to the facility of Bailw^ay commumcation There 

arc however a few families still residing at 
places slioivn m the margin but their trade 
has piactically become nominal as it has 
proved Ic^s pn-\ mg to the labourers than any other ivoilc The Kosa cloth is more 
costly than ordinar'^ cloth and has less demand m the maiket, which also contri- 
butes towaids decline of the trade 

3 Tasar wca\ mg business is not earned on m this district noi was it carried 
on before 


I'nini 1 fnniili' h 

tkodi nnd Itniiiprwndn CO faiiiili) 


4 There has been no shortage m the supply of cocoons but the industry has 
chiefly dochned owing to the facts indicated m paragraph 2 mpa 

5 As there arc few families of w’cavers rcsidmg in this district, no special 
measures arc needed to icvivc the industry The increased supply of cocoons 
would not benefit them 


From (he Collector of Burdwan 


Dated, the 8th May 1916 ' 

I have the honour to say that tasar industry is earned on, on a very small 
scale in the Sadar and Katw'a sub-divisions of this district I enclose copies of 
repoit on the subject from the Sub-Divisioual Officer, Sadar and Katwa, for 
your information 

Enclosures 

1 Report of the Sadar Sub-Divisional Officer, dated the 30th April 1916 

2 Katw'a Sub-Dmsional Officer’s letter, dated 2nd March 1916 


Note 

The tasar industry in the Sadar Sub-division is confined to the marginally 

(DMcmnn. (2)Tani.Rantar. (3)Radhak«nu ^oted Villages and embraces about 600 
pjr, ( ) jagadabad and Pancimkni, (5) famihcs There has been a marked, decline 
Mankar (mohul.ng .Tagatpur). ( 0 ) Kota outbreak of the European War , 

but the weavers are still clinging to it , because they cannot pick up new tncks and 
also because the people are prone to be conservative and tradition bound For a 
period of about six months the industry was wholly paralyzed but has smee Octo- 
ber last begun to look up The causes of the depression are not to my mind very 
clear. The tasar clothes are ordinarily exported to East Bengal, Assam, Ceylon, 
and Turkey m Europe The flood in East Bengal and the temporary depres- 
sion of the ]ute market are commonly supposed to have crippled the resources of 
the purchasers and to have brought about the break down of the tasar mdustry 
I do not think that they wholly account for the sudden and extraordmary declme 
The fact remains that the cloths were exported on a fairly large scale to Turkey m 
Europe The outbreak of hostihties with this country and the necessary tighten- 
mg of blockade go far to explam the situation Further more the general con- 
traction of export trade has affected the mdustry m some measures 
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There is no doubt that the price of cocoon has gone up to an appreciable degree 
owing to local causes If the supply is materially mcreased it would to some 
extent benefit the mdustry Unless and untd demand for tasar cloths is stimulat- 
ed it is not possible to improve the situation substantially and this will not 
happen until the war is over 

B N GUPTA 

The 30th April 1916 


From Babu Tatmdra Mohan Banerji, Sub-divisional Officer, Katwa 

Dated, the 2nd March 1916 

1 Tasar wea%nng is still carried on but it has dechned to a certain extent 

2 The mdustry has decreased for short supply of cocoons and also foi want 

of~fast red colour on account of the European War 

3 If cultivation of cocoons can be materially mcreased and fast red 

colour sufficiently supphed, the mdustry can be restored to its 
former position and the people engaged m it would be benefited 

There is no tasar mdustry m Katwa town but it is carried on m some villages 
m the sub-dmsion, mz , Baghtikra, Singi, Chanduh Masthul, Ghoranash, Gope- 
khanji, Snbati and Madhabpur Cocoons are nnported from Chaibassa and 
Baharagara m Smghbhum, Pachamba and Gindi m Hazaribagh and Gobmda- 
pur m Manbhum Cocoons aie generally reared m those distncts by Sonthals but 
many of them are now engaged m coal mines on better pay and most of the jungles 
have been turned mto araffie fields These account for the short supply of 
cocoons 


From G S Dutt, Esq , I C S , Collector of Bubbum 

Dated, the 10th Apnl 1916 

I have the honour to state that tasar weaving is stiU carried on m the five 
villages named m the letter under reference but has greatly declmed The total 
number of families employed m this business is about one-tenth of what it was 
up to the year 1904, the majority of weavers having taken to cotton weavmg 
The reasons of this decline are the rise in the price of cocoons due to insufficient 
supply and the fallmg off m demand owmg to competition with foreign goods 
especially vath' Japanese silk It is difficult^ for the tasar weavers to obtam 
supply^of^ cocoons[^from Smghbum as the expenses incurred are prohibitive If 
means could be found to supply cocoons at a cheaper rate, the weavers wfil be m a 
better position to compete with foreign goods and there is every chance of the 
mdustiy reviving 


Banktjra 
Tasai tveavinq 

In the Sadar Sub-Division tasar weavmg is stiU carried on at Gopinathpur 
m Bankura Tovm, Rajgram, and Bajhat Birsmghpur It does not appear that 
the number of families engaged m the industry has decreased,. but the mdustry 
has somewhat declmed and this is due to circumstances explamed below 

2 There has not been any shortage m cocoon but prices have gone up enor- 
mously both m living and m price of cocoon The price of yarn 16 years ago was 
1 1 to 13 tola per rupee but now it is 7 to 8 tola per rupees The cost m livmg has 
gone up 75 per cent To a person who formerly required a capital of Rs 60 for a 
loom it now requires Rs 150 The weavers have thus to reduce their wages m 
order that the price of cloth did not go up very much Formerly the wage earned 
by a weaver for making a 10 cubit cloth was Rs 1-12-0 but now it is Re 1-8-0 
Still the price of cloth has gone up Formerly a Aete (10 cubits length) (Kete is 
a coarse variety) cost from Rs 2-12-0 to Rs 3-4-0 but now it costs Rs 3-4-0 
to Rs 3-8-0 Similarly a tasar cloth (10 cubits) which used to sell for Rs 4-8-0 to 
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Ep 5 ]io\v Pclls for Es 6 to Es 5-8-0. The demand for this cloth is also declin- 
ing LenMiig npide the present yeni ^^hen the demand has gone down very 
much due to floods in Eastern Bengal which take a greater number of these 
cloths, tlic demand is falling on account of competition of cheaper stuff both 
Indian and Foicign 

3 It would thus appear that a gieater supply of cocoon only will not solve 
the question Of course a gieatei supply of cocoon will natmally reduce the price 
of yam but unless it, is veiy low' and the price of food grains also comes down, the 
sale of tasar cloth would not stand competition w'lth cheaper stuff, or stuff of same 
price liaMiig gicatci diiiability such as Bndi 

Subinitted to the Collcctoi. 

Hem Kumae Mullick, 

Sadar S D 0 

The 19(h Fchnta)]! 1916 


Midnapuk 

Ecgaidnig letter fioni the Imperial Silk Specialist about tasar sdk mdustry 
111 tins distiicl 

3 Msited the two places Kcsian and Anandapur mentioned m the letter and 
collected the following informations winch I set forth in the form of answer to the 
questions raised in the Icttci 

1 In both the jilaces, the industry has declined to a very appreciable degree, 
but weaMiig is still caincd on in both the places The declme has been more 
marked in KoMori than at Anandapur It is said that about 25 years ago, when 
the industiv was at its best there were some 260 families at Kesian working some 
400 to .lOO looms Ten years ago the number of looms dwundled to about 100 
and now theie are about 30 families w'orking about 50 looms 

The decline of the industry at Anandapiu is not so marked There were about 
400 families in the palmy days of mdustry about 30 years ago They number 
about 100 now- woiking about 160 to 200 looms The rapid decay of the mdustry 
at Kesiari is asciibcd to the fact that the Kesiaii weavers as a rule use more 
thread in the woof of the fabric and tliat the finest of their products is not as good 
as that of Anandapui 

2 The .sup])ly of cocoons m both the places is less than that m former years 
but there has nevci been any shortage m supply, nor is that taken to be the reason 
of the decline of the mdustiy Eather the demand of cocoons being less owing 
to the decline of the industry in the locality, they aie tiansported to othei places 
The cocoons ai e sold in tlie local market in both the places, but the prmcipal places 
of leaiing aie Nayaban, Mayurabhanja, Ghatsila and other jungle Mahals as far 
as Chaiba'^sa betw’een the learei of the cocoons and the weaver the cocoons gener- 
ally change hands tw'o or even three times The weavers seem to have no clear 
knowledge of the reason for the declme of the mdustiy They only know that 
their pioducts arc not sought after at the prices fixed by them Fojmeily Maha- 
jans used to give advances m money for the produces but now thmgs have been 
reversed The Mahajans aftei disposing of the goods, pay a price to the weavers 
The reason seems to be that the hand-loom made fabrics can not successfully 
compete w'lth the mill-made foreign articles or articles of other places The Maha- 
jans arc not confident that the fabrics wall get a ready market at the prices fixed 
by the w'eavers 

One more thing deserves mention here the circumstances of the weavers 
IS bad eveiyw'here and they are not m a positron to buy and stock cocoons when 
they are selling cheapest and to stock their products and sell them when the 
market is highest 

3 The W'eavoi w'ants that then products should find a ready market as soon 

as taken out of the loom, and at the price fixed by them which can never be , 
material increase m the supply of cocoons may help them to some extent if it . 
tends to lower their price ^ 

It IS said that adulterated tasar is used m other places but here both the 
wai'p and w'oof are of pure tasar this is the cause of the enhanced price charged 
by them 

VOL m ^ 
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Fimsli of the products should be more carefuly attended to The weavers 
necrlect this and their products are not so attractive to the purchasers 


Submitted to the Collector 


The 2nd Maxell 1916 


K C Banebjea, 

Kanungoe 


From the Sub-Divisional Officer, Arambagh 

Dated, the 26th February 1916 

(1) Tasar weanng is still carried on in villages Brojomohanpiw in Goghat 
P S and Shambazar, Badangaii], Kayapat and Kristogun] m Badanganj P S 
The industry is reported to have dechned to some extent smee 1904 

(2) There has been shortage in the supply of cocoons now a days on account 
of which and for want of dyes the price of which is reported to have mcreased 20 
times the industry has decreased to a considerable extent 

(3) There are reasons to believe that if the supply of cocoons and dyes, be 
sufficient, the industry may be improved and the people engaged m it may be 
materially benefited 


From C B Smales, Esq., CJonservator of Forests, Southern Circle, 

Dated, the 17th July 1916 

I have the honour to say that records go to show that the subject of the 
encouragement of senculture m these Provmces was taken up by this and the 
AgricuHuial Department between 1901 and 1905, but the net result has been 
failure 

Forest Officers loyally endeavoured throughout to bolster up this decay mg 
industry but it must be said that they are not enthusiastic on the subject as the 
most approved method of providing the necessary feedmg for the woims is to cut 
half through vigorous saj trees and bend them over to get accessible poUaid shoots 
hardly to the syhncultural advantage of the forest Moreover it is accepted that 
the Central Provmces cocoon is of poor quality even m Bilaspur and deteriorates 
lapidlj^ southwards 

One great cause of the dechne of the industry seems to have been the very 
precarious nature of the crop owmg to the prevalence of disease and unsuitable 
climate These could doubtless be got over by improved methods and better seed, 
but a worse handicap seems to be, as reported by Baipur, the apathy of the 
Dhimars and the fact that more remunerative hues of employment are open to 
them I attach a copy of the letter from the Divisional Forest Officer, Bhandara, 
on the subject 

Xo cultivation of tasai sdk is carried on now m Reserved Forests Bi South 
Chanda 438 22 acres of B I class forests are leased at 4 annas per acre, and the 
income of the Dhimars cultivating this is estimated to be from Rs 4 to Rs 8 
per acre 

^il^spur, where the best Central Provmces silk is grown, it is only done m 
i lalguzari and Zammdan Forests, whilst m South Raipur there is an export trade 
from Dhanitan of mid cocoons collected m Government forests, though the bulk 
are believed to be brought from the Bastar and Kankar States 

The matter vould seem to be of little mterest to the Forest Department 
rees on v Inch the sdk is grown must be carefully watched for the three months 
0 end this is best done m the neighbourhood of villages The trees used 

tl ^ end I think that the Agricultural Department is more 
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Pwin Mr M Nnminga Kao, Divisional Forest Officer, Bhaudara Division 


Baled, the 27lh April 1916 
>! t n- 

2 In llic yom 1002-03 llic bubjcct o£ iasar cultivation leceived a good 
deal of allculion in this as well ns in bevcial other districts of the Central 
PioMiices The Diicctoi of Agncultuic took up the matter and the Local 
Administration interested thcinsehcs in it. It w^as even proposed to disforest 
certain forest areas and place tlicin cntirel}’^ under the management of the 
Kevenuc Authoiities for the pui poses of tasar cultivation However, about 
1,000 acres of forest land containing Sn]-Teimmalia tomentosa trees w^ere selected 
111 the ^^clnganga and Peitabgaih Ranges and placed under the management 
of the Heputv Coinmissumer though this area was not disforested 

3 In his note on the decline of the tasai silk industry m the Central 
ProMiices Mr N C Mukerji s.ud in 1904 that “ in spite of these disadvantages, 
howerer the sjnimers and wcavcis of Chanda and Bhandara make no com- 
plaints about lack of cocoons lie fuilhci adds that “ though the conditions 
under which the tasai reaiing industi}' is earned on in the southern districts 
arc more unsuitable, there has been no deterioration of the mdustiy as m 
Sambalpur and Bilasjmi ' \Vhilc matteis stood thus in the Bhandara district m 
the ^ car 1901 all of a sudden w’c heai of a sudden fall in the area imder tasar 
cultuation in the r e.ir 1907 Since then the mdustiy is on the dechne From 
the old records m im ofhee I undei stand that the icasons for this dechne are the 
decease that jrrevails owing to scccrc cold m the month of November when the 
chief crop of tasar is collected m this distiict, want of a good sujrply of healthy 
seed cocoons and the poor profits which the industiy’^ yields to the Dh i mars who 
arc the cultnators of tasar Another icnson w'hrch has contributed to the 
decline of the mdustiy' seems to be that the Dhimais get sufficient wmrk m the 
rainy season from the purchasers of oiu coupes on cutting poles and fire- 
wood and 1 think they cousidei that the cutting of W’ood pays them better 
than the uncertain prolits of tasai mdustiy 

4 For the last three ycar.s theic has been no tasar cultivation m plots 
set aside foi the puipose m the (lor eminent forests m this District I know 
here and there some small plots aic cultivated in the Malguzari forests 

5 None has j ct been able to definitely find out the cause for the dechne 
of the industry though the reason-, set foith above are belrevcd to be the cause 
It is therefore desiiablc that an enqiuiy be made by an experd on the subject 
With regard to the position of the Forest Department m relation to this 
mdustr}' it is to be stated that the present method of cultivatmg the tasar silk, 
VIZ , that of first cutting good saj trees at a height of 5' from the ground and 
then growing the cocoons on the leafy pollard shoots of the trees is against all 
rational sylvicultural treatment besides bemg financially mjurious If after an 
enquiry by a silk expert it is found that the cultivation of silk is more profitable 
both to the cultivators and the Forest Department than by growing sa] trees, 
there should be no objection to the industry bemg renewed in this district 
There is plenty of almost pure saj forests m this district and if good seeds are 
introduced, and a rational method of cultivation without ha^ng to cut down 
trees at a considerable height from the ground taught to the Dhrmars, there is 
no reason why the Forest Department should not encourage the mdustry 


Extract horn the lepoits on the Forest Adimmstiatton of the Central Piovmces for the 

years 1901-02 to 1908-09 

1901-02 

45 Bhandara Division —An expenment m connection with tasar sdk culti- 
vation w'as carried out by assigmng areas aggiegatmg 80 acres to Dhmars free o 
charge wuth a view to revive the industry , The second crop is reported to have 
been successful m one place only called Mohghatta, and the third ciop m ^o 
places Tambekham, and Kanhargaon The Dhimars earned enough from the 
operations for their livehhood for four months, but they are loth to tell the results 
The number of famihes engaged was 19. 

z 2 
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50 Tasai cultivation showed an improvement Forest and Revenue Officials 
did their utmost to give effect to Government oiders recently issued regaidmg the 
revival of Twsa bans Dhimars, however, were reluctant to take up land pei- 
manently on a four-year rotation, and preferred sticking to their usual old haphaz- 
ard methods of takmg up cultivation of an aimual “ ban ” here and there 

They divided their time between tasai cultivation and their other avocations 
of fishmg, etc , and then attributed their losses or small profits to siipernatmal 
causes, such as the evil-eye of an enemy, or the wiath of the local deity The 
area taken up for tasar cultivation durmg the year was 241 acres as agamst 8 acres 
m the previous year 

1902- 03 

24 Bliandara — The experiment m tasar silk cultivation noticed last year 
has, unfortunately, been a failure owing to the damage done by four days of frost 
from the 25th to 28th December, which quite discouraged the Dhimais employed 
The area set aside has now been made over to the Deputy Commissioner, and, it 
IS hoped, that with the aid of small money advances, the mdustry may be fostered 

1903- 04 

43 In Bhandara, Bdaspui, North Chanda, and South Chanda the tasar 
experiments were contmued with poor success The Agiicultmal Department is 
in a better position than the Forest Department to give the necessary attention 
to this most important question, and to attempt the revival of the decaymg indus- 
try with fan prospects of success To ensure this, arrangements are now bemg 
considered whose object is to place suitable portions of the least valuable forests 
at the disposal of the Agncultural Department for experimental purposes on a 
considerable scale ' 

1904- 06 

48 The cultivation of tasar was contmued m North Chanda and Bhandara 
In the former 701 acres yielded 163 cocoons per acre, which is very little, but the 
disease locally called hugri destroyed many of the insects In Bhandara the 
area mcreased from 615 to 1,226 acres The Divisional Forest Officer reports 
that 39 fa mili es of Dhimars took up the cultivation of these sdk worms, but the 
results are not available The Director of Agriculture, however, has mformed me 
that Mr Mukerji’s proposals mvolve the ultimate abandonment of the reanng 
of tasar m Government forests and the consequent pollarding of trees therem 

1906-06 

46 Tasar silk — The cultivation of tasar appears to be decreasmg steadily 
m North Chanda, where the area apphed for this year was only 506 acres as 
against 701 acres m 1904-05 and 1,760 acres m 1903-04 In Bhandara, however, 
there was no faUmg off m the area cultivated, which lemamed the same as last 
year, 1,225 acres 

1906-07 

47 Tasai silk — In north Chanda the area over which tasar was cultivated 
rose from 506 acres to 811 acres , but m Bhandaia there was a sudden decrease 
from 1,225 acres to 145 acres, for which no explanation is forthconung 

1907- 08 

47 Tasar silk. — 480 acres were set aside for this m Bhandara, but very little 
actual cultivation was undertaken In North Chanda 680 acres (against 811 
acres last year) were apphed for 

L 

1908- 09 

35. Tasar silk — Tasar silk was cultivated over 330 acres m the Bhandara 
and 308 acres m the North Chanda Divisions In both Divisions the Dhimars, 
the only people who do this work, are takmg to cultivation which they find more 
remunerative. 


\ 
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THE TASAR INDUSTRY IN BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Note h;/ Mr II M Lefvoy, Iwfcual Sill Syecmlist, suggesting an enqmuj 
into the Tasar-rcarmg Industry in Bihar and Orissa 

The last enquiry into the tasar mdusliy was made by Mr N G Mukharji 
111 1 !)0I H is ropoi t ad^ ocated ccrlam measures, tlie chief being the establish- 
ment ot seed-producing faims The farm established in Chaibassa failed 
and was closed 1 jioinlcd out in 1908 that it must fail and the reason, 
which was that Miikharji entirely missed the point that tesar is not one 
sjiecies of insect but sc\cial, that until each Avas got pure, the farms were 
siiujilA blindly hybridising and piodiicing bad stock, and failure Avas there- 
iorc incA liable Since then nothing seems to haA^e been done and we haA^e 
now to decide what to do 

The tasa; industry used to ahecl directly piobably at least 100,000 rearers 
and (woon collectors. AAith aaIioiii it aa'us a subsidiary occupation. 20,000 
twisteis, with whom it was a mam occupation, and 50,000 weaA^ers, who also 
AAOAC cotton Of these peihaps 120,000 are in the area included m Bihar and 
Oiiss.i So far as the wcaiers go, aa'c aie making direct enquiry into their 
position as they Inc compactly in Aullages and district officials can reach 
them So also loi tA\isters But aa'c cannot do this for rearers and collectors 
It IS impoitant to inquiie in the Chota Nagpur Dnnsion and Sonthal 
Peigannahs — 

(]) Avhether tlicic is any shortage of supply of cocoons, 

(2) AAhcther this is due to Ioaa^ prices, 

(3) whether theic is any distress or poA'erty consequent on these, 

(4) whcthei impiovcd cocoon pioduction Avould be beneficial oi is not 

needed 

This can only be done on the spot, needs no technical knowledge and 
should be done fiom iioaa' to October The position with legard to tasar is 
this the industry can be improA'ed by tAAn methods one is to organise and 
improve the sale' (and production) of cloth, to get widei markets, larger 
demand that is easy and cheap the other is to undertake the scientific 
eiiquiiy required to put the breeding on a pioper footing, w^hich will make 
the rearing of tasn/ cocoons safe, easy and profitable This enquiry will be 
hard, long and expensive, but till it is done, nothing fui’ther can be attempted 
to benefit the rearer and the problem lies at the root of the whole mdustry. 

The question is Avhether the state of the industry, as regards the rearer, 
justifies the latter Has the rearer given up because he prefers to or because 
lie must IS the decrease in production due to the increase in value of rice 
and the increase in Avages, leading rearers to abandon the less profitable tasar, 
or to inability to get good stock to rear from or to get good results from 
rearing finally, is the decrease due to the Forest Department restricting 
areas in Avhicli rearing can be done? 

If it is necessary to revive tasar aa'c know what to do What we do not 
knoAv IS Avhether it is necessaiy and this can be ascertained only by enquiiy 
from the class of people who rear tami Bihar and Orissa are very^ much 
interested, the Central ProAunces and Bengal Ai^ery httle and then chiefly the 
tasar users 

If the Bihar and Oiissa Government can liaA'^e the enquiry'^ made, it aviU 
be possible to advise quite definitely about tasai If anything like 100,000 
people are aflected and there is real distress, then the scientific enquiry'^ neces- 
saiy had better be considered and its cost worked out, if not, then tasar may 
be finally left to either contmue, decay or revive as circumstances dictate 


The 6th July 1916 


H, M LEFROY 
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Report on the T asai -rearing Industry in Bihar and Orissa hy Mr J R Dain, 
ICS, Oihciating Director of A griculture 

m. 

Tasar Rearing 

[To avoid burdening tbe note ivitk explanations of tbe vernacular terms used, a glossary of tbe more 
common words is given in Appendix A The terms, however, are not always used consistently by 
the rearers and dealers ] 

1 This enquiry into the economic aspects of the iosar-rearmg industry 
i^as undertaken during the months of August and September of this year 
Tor the purpose the following places were' visited — Chaibassa, Barkundia, 
Pandabir and other villages in the district of Singhbhum , Sambalpur , 
Purulia and Raghunathpur in 'the district of Manbhum, Giridih, Gande, 
Mohanpur and other villages in the district of Hazaribagh, Bhagalpur, 
Tmpahar, Rajmahal, Pakaur, Hiranpur, Dumka and Katikund in the Sonthal 
Pergannahs I have also been able to make use of information collected by 
district and local officers who have all rendered me great assistance Owing 
to the claims of other work the time actually spent on the enquiry was strictly 
limited and could have been extended with advantage, but the places visited 
are fairly typical, and the conclusions reached, which are corroborated in rhe 
mam by other enquiries, may be taken as generally applicable Many pomts 
could have been more advantageously studied later in the year when the 
rearer is putting his tasar or the market The tarsati crop does not come 
on the market tiU the end of October m any quantity, and the wmter crop 
which, though less valuable, is the larger in amount, is sold m December and 
January On the subject of prices, it was necessary to depend largely on 
the information supphed by learers and dealers, and there is reason to beheve 
that a good deal of it was deliberately misleading 

2 A note by Mr Maxwell Lefroy on which this enquiry is based is attach- 
ed with this He propounds m the body of that note four mam questions but 
the subsidiary questions which are put later m the same note indicate more 
clearly the scope of the enquiry The mam question is this is it necessary 
or advisable to revive the dechnmg tasar industry m the interests of the 
rearer and collector of cocoons ^ The interests of the twister and weavei are 
not m question To answer this question I have endeavourd the almost 
impossible task of makmg an estimate of the number of persons who rear 
tasar, and further have enquired into the economic conditions under which 
the tasar rearer works The following report contams a note of the facts 
ascertamed m each locality visited and answers based on the information 
so obtained to the seven questions propounded by Mr Maxwell Lefroy 


Singhbhum 

3 The tiade — There are several marts in Singhbhum of which Chai- 
bassa IS the most important The chief sources of supply, besides the interior 
of the district, are Chakardharpur (these appear to be partly imported 
Hazaribagh cocoons) and the Feudatory States of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar 
The chief centres for export are Bankura, Burdwan, Bhagalpur, Gaya, Bilas- 
pur and Nagpur The demand though somewhat irregular is on the whole m 
excess of the supply and the maha^ans cannot meet it At present three 
quarters of the demand is from the Central Provinces and one quarter from 
all the other places taken together Takmg all the crops the total export is ' 

„ 20,000 to 26,000 kahans^ per annum 

^ s ^ 'pjjg demand is on the increase, especially 

from the west No doubt consumption would rise with increased supplies 
because there are many weavers who weave cotton as a rule but prefer tasar 
if they can get it Formerly there were several European firms m the market 
Messrs Payen et Cie of Lyons are said to have been trading before the mutiny 
ivhen they were established m Berhampur There was accordmg to my 
information early competition between Messrs Payen et Cie and Messrs 
Jardine, Skinner and the latter were beaten out of the market about 1889 
Afessrs Anderson, Wright & Co were here for a time and Messrs Lyall, 
Alarshall worked almost up to the last The last of all, however, were Messrs 
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Pa} en ol Cie Tlic mahajavs declare that they were beaten out of the market 
In (lie Cential PioMnccs dealers But it appears that it was rather the 
slump 111 the Home in.irkels and the competition of China and Japan that 
caused them lo abandon (he business The statement of the mahajans, how- 
e\er, docs indicalc (.hat (lie Cential Provinces market was growing and that 
when the Kiiiojieaii In ms ceased to buy, the Central Provinces market very 
lapidlv slepjicd into Us place, .iiid this, coupled with the already diminish- 
ing su]iplv. ]irc\ontcd any seiious fall in prices The easy railway com- 
niiinication nitli Cciitial Piomuccs and the west encouraged the industry a 
good deal and the demand is smd to extend now right up to Bombay As far 
as nn in format ion goes, tlieie never was a large export of tasa?' from India, 
most of It has .^l^^n^s been consumed i\ithm the country The annual value 
of (lie ti.ule to the district is from two to two-and-a-half lakhs of rupees as 
against fne laldi'' estimated at the time of the Settlement Report Accord- 
ing to diP ^(''t'^meiil of a “ Thiccndar ” this is distributed among the marts 
as follow^ - rh.!ib.i<^‘>a Rs 1,20 000, Gambaria Rs 36,000, Chiru Rs 36,000, 
Jaintg.irli IP jO.OOO Tantnagai Rs 30,000, Sarda Rs 18,000, Khotghar 
Rs 0 000 ITis total exceeds vhat T have estimated as the value of the out- 
tiiin of the (listiict lint it indicates the ratio of distribution between the 
malts Of com so onl\ a poition of (his reaches the rearers of Singhbhum 
and the Peudaton St.itos and n good deal is stopped by the middleman (v?de 
iindei juues paid to rcaiers) 

4 \!niihrr of prr<^ 0 }i<^ rnonqrcl in iasar learmg in Sinqliblium — ^No 
narticiilar peisons are engaged in the industry A man may take it up in 
an\ ^eal and dioji U again The rcaiers aie mostly Hos It is very difficult 
to make eien an approxiuinle estimate of the number of persons engaged in 
It in am icai Tlie pcn'us of 1011 contains no reference to it, presumably 
because it is not a ]ici iiianent occupat'on Miikharp in 1004 estimated that 
lOO 000 ]iersnns voic leaniig la^ar in the Lower Provinces of Bengal He 
based his calculation on (he amount of ta<;nr consumed and the average out- 
mit of CM li icnier In (he no(p of Mr Maxwell Lefroy the figure is given as 
100 000. but the facts on which it is based are not indicated I think that 
eicn the latter fifrurc is piohahlv an over-estimate and that in spite of the 
fact that theic u leason to believe that the scale on which ta-sar is reared 
fastsuming that Mui'hnr]i’s figure of 3,000 cocoons a rearer is correct) has 
declined to a gieatei extent than the number of persons doinsr it The usual 
amount produced by a i carer niipears to be one to one and-a-half Jcafians 

The only relu’blc source of information is the dalkati figures and these 
only for the Kolhan \ statement of these is appended with a note explain- 
ing It (Appendix B) The dnllati is a tax imposed in the Kolhan on those 
who “take nia ” ir, cultivate tasar at Re la head The figures are 
explained in a note with the statement wheie reasons are given for supposing 
that the number of rearers in the Kolhan is about 8,000 In Dhalbhum 
pargana the Manager of the Midnapur Zamindari Company informs me that 
there aie 1,020 reaicis this year Tlie remainder of the district is unimport- 
ant and perhaps another 1,000 may be added for it, making 10 000 for the 
district tlie cliief centre of tasar rearing in India [vide also paragraphs 14 
nnd 17 (c)] 

h Rearmq and the pi ices obtained hi/ the reaiers Tliere are three mam 
Clops In the case of the daha crop moths eclose in May and June, pairing 
takes jilace at once and when the eggs hatch the yoimg caterpillars are put on 
asan trees and go thiough four changes of slnn and m August form ampatia 
'^ocoons The motlis aofain eclose and the process is repeated and in Kovem- 
her the cocoons of tlie hariati crop are formed If the moth does not eclose 
in May or June but in October, there is only one cycle and the huqin crop 
comes about Februaiy I’he lavi/a appears to be a different kind of moth 
It ecloses in July, goes through one life cycle and cocoons for the market are 
obtained about November The dealers form a little ring and do not compete 
to any great extent, but they have not in Singhbhum succeeded in intCTcepting 
the increased profits on their way to the rearer in the same way as they have 
in otliev places Sometimes they deal direct with the rearer and sometimes 
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another middleman inten-enes in the shape of a Tanii who buys from the 
rearers and resells to the mahajans at a small profit. It must be remembered 
tijat the produce as put on the market is not uniform in character throughout, 
and this makes it diflBcult to ascertain rates; but the following are gi’Ten by 
the dealers as the prices paid to rearers on the average — 

Rs 

Larva crop . . . 7 to 8 per kalian 

Kanik (daba) crop S to 9 „ 

Bugni crop . . . 6 to 7 ,, 


As a matter of fact these are somewhat below the prices stated by the 
rearers It was too early in the season to study this aspect of the question 
at first hand and possibly the mahajans have private reasons of their oum for 
giving these low figures A statement furnished to me by the courtesy of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company will show that the cold weather months 
are the busy time in the trade A certam weaver of Bankura who acted as a 
middleman states that the price last year was 100 — 108 cocoons to the rupee 
and that sometimes the price goes to 80 cocoons , but that eight or ten yeais 
ago the price was anything from 150 to 200 The rearers always reckon by 

•soc«o<,n...ajo.to( 4 .«,-.on.) ™P«> therefore it IS 

convenient to reduce the average of the 
mahajans' figures to this denomination for comparison — 


Larj-a crop 
Daba crop 
Bugui crop 
Tanti's figure 


2 pans 2 gandac 

1 pan 18 „ 

2 pans 8 „ 

1 pail 7 „ 


A gioup of villages round Barkandia was visited where the practice of 
using fresh wild seed had been abandoned and the seed was kept from year 
to year In Barkandia about 15 people were cultivating tasar out of about 
148 families Some of the cocoons now obtained will be distributed and more 
will go in for the main cultivation It is said that more are doing it this 
year than m the last few years A man who appeared to be a fairly typical 
case was taken He had 10 gandas of seed cocoons Out of these he hoped 
to get 2-3 pans of the second seed crop and from these again a kalian or so of 
dabas for sale He will keep 10 gandas for seed next year and sell the rest 
Last year people who sold early sold at 2 pans to the rupee, but those who 
waited for the maiket sold at 1 pan 10 gandas This is said to be about the 
usual rate and is slightly more favourable to the rearer than the prices stated 
by the mahajans About three years ago it went up to one pan per rupee, 
and the large number of reares shown in the dalkati statement for 1013-14 
IS possibly the result of a temporary impetus given to the industry by these 
high prices Similar enquiries were made in a village IChanataga and 
elicited the information that last, year the crop sold at 1 pan 5 gandas to 1 
pan 14 gandas per rupee, while three years ago it went up to 1 pan 2 gandas 
The average output of a rearer is between one and two kalians and his earn- 
ings after some months of discomfort and toil in this precarious business are 
under the best circumstances well within Rs 15 Another CTOup of villages 
round Pandabir was ^^slted w’here the wild seed is still used It is brought 
from the surrounding Feudatory States and sometimes from great distances. 
Cultivation was reduced this year as rearers were short of money to buy seed 
tor which they pay a rupee for 5 to 7 gandas as well as the export duty 
(annas 4 a kalian from Keonjhar and annas 8 from Mayurbhanj). The culti- 
^ ation thus costs them rather more than where the domesticated seed is used, 
hut on the other hand they mention a rather better range of prices (15 qandas 
to 2 pans per rupee for daba). This veiy slight difference in price is the only 
e\ idence which I ha\e been able to find of the supposed detenoratmn of the 
ccK-oon which is denied by both dealers and veavers Indeed the weakness of 
the domesticated cocoon appears to be its liability to disease rather than its 
inferioiity as a silk-producer. 
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It may be noted here that the rearer is not affected in my opinion either 
by the dalkati tax or the export duties, both of which are paid by the con- 
sumer. It IS the malia'jans who cry out against them The mankis consider 
that they have certain rights in the asan trees and would put obstacles in the 
way of rearers who used them without permission The dalkati tax is a fixed 
rate instead of an arbitrary imposition and the nianki receives annas 4 of it 

The prices now received by reareis are better than they were formerly, 
though in the last 30 years they have not perhaps risen m the same latio as 
the price of staple food crops But in respect of the relation between rearer 
and middleman the conditions in Smghbhum are different to those found else- 
where. The chief cause of decline, however, and of failui’e of supply to meet 
the demand must be sought elsewhere than in the prices at which the produce 
is selhng 

6 Reasons for the decline of tasar rearing in the Kolhan — The indus- 
try has never been more than a subsidiary occupation by which a man might 
add to his income, but by which he could never earn a livelihood It is pre- 
carious in the extreme A long drought causes the destruction of the crop 
and so does sudden and hea^ 7 ■ rain The worm is liable to attack by birds, 
flying foxes, insect pests and disease The rearing involves many most 
irksome and exacting religious observances and austerities which are of too 
intimate a character for detailed description These are in themselves a 
recognition of the large element of chance in the venture The work is also 
very laborious and means constant and unremitting watching of the trees to 
scare away the enemies of the tasar The statement that has been made lo 
the effect that it is light and easy work which can be left to the weaker mem- 
bers of the family appears to be a mistake A man who is comfortably oft’ 
will not take the trouble to rear tasar, on the other hand, a poor man can 
hardly afford to spend two or three months on work that is not bringing m 
money all the time If he has cultivation he must look after that unless 
there are others in his family capable of doing so If he supports himself 
wholly or partly by laboui', he cannot afford to abandon his labour during 
the months in which he must be watching his tasar Indeed some said that 
they would cultivate if they could get advances to keep them while waiting 
for their profits With the increased cost of living and the rise in the value 
of agricultural produce and agricultural wages this cause is operating with 
more force than formerly More attention is now being given to cultivation 
and to the more valuable crops hke chillies Poultry-keeping has increased 
very much in recent years and a man can take to this without neglecting his 
other work. The same is true in a lesser degree of the keeping of cattle and 
sheep There is also work m the mines and in the Sakchi iron works There 
IS a growing practice of buying up one or two rupees worth of tobacco in the 
town and hawking it about the villages Enquiries made from one or two 
persons who were doing this elicited tlie fact that they formerl}’’ cultivated 
tasar but had given it up as they found this petty hawking more profitable 
The fact that this occupation stands on the same footing as tasar rearing 
illustrates the position of the latter in the estimation of the Ho, and also 
that what is wanted by the class of people who usually cultivate tasai is small 
profits and quick returns The fii’st point to be grasped is that a man who 
IS well-off will not be bothered to do tasar, a man who is living from hand to 
laouth cannot afford to do it because he cannot wait for his money, between 
these two comes the class who have enough but to whom a small addition to 
their incomes is v elcome and these are taking to less precarious alternatives 
In my opinion and in the opinion of others whom I have consulted, this is the 
most important factor in the decline 

'Another reason generally given is the reduction in the number of asan 
trees It must be remembered that in Smghbhum the Ho puts the worms on 
trees about his fields and not in the jungle These have been cut for fuel or 
to sell the bark for tanning With the extension of cultivation they are not 
replaced to the same extent as formerly. This, however, does not appear to 
be of much importance — ^were tasar rearing popular, means would be found 
to protect and propagate the asan trees, and the i eduction in the number of 
these trees is a symptom of the decline rather than the cause of it 
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A third factor is the diflSiCultY of getting seed The reserved forests are 
closed altogether and m the protected forests the monopoly of purchasing the 
wild cocoon has been given to one man for some years At first he paid 
Ks 900 for it but the amount tendered has decreased annually and this year 
he pays only Rs 355 There seems reason to believe that the lessee has (lam- 
aged his business by his own exactions , but in any case the shortage of seed is 
now met by importing a seed-cocoon from Hazaribagh which under-sells the 
local article The local wild seed may cost as much as 2 pice the cocoon or 
32 to the rupee , though this appears an outside price, the ordmary price is 
about 60 to the rupee while imported Giridih seed sells at 80 Some villages 
have given up the use of the wild seed altogether Others get it from the 
Teudatory States surroundmg Singhbhum from as much as twenty miles dis- 
tance This shortage of seed is certainly a factor in the declme in the Kol- 
han, but its importance has been over-estimated Wild seed is obtainable 
from the surrounding Teudatory States if the trouble is taken to fetch it and 
the small royalty paid Villagers from villages which stiU use the wild seed 
pass on their way to fetch it through villages where domesticated seed 'only 
IS used, and it is obvious that these latter use the domesticated seed through 
laziness or lack of enterprise rather than from sheer necessity The ruling 
economic factor is, as stated above, the value of the rearer’s own time and 
labour 


Sambalpur 

7 Although Sambalpur is not included in the districts to which the 
enquiry refers, I visited the town of Sambalpur to obtain some mformation 
by way of corroboration from the weavers Tasar is here known as hosa 
The seed is collected in May by Kols and others who are residents of the 3 ungle 
villages These cocoons are sold at one or two to the pice to Gondas who are 
the principal reaiers The cocoons are tied up to trees in June or July, one 
or two to a tree Early in July the moths eclose and the males are allowed to 
go, but the females are kept When the females lay, the eggs are collected, 
rubbed between the hands to clean them {Rannu root is not used as in Smgh- 
bhum), and kept in chhar tree leaves When the caterpillars hatch out, 
jungle shrubs are cleared from round the sahaj tree and the worms are placed 
on it They go through four “ jogs ” and then form the cocoons of commerce 
There is only one life cycle There are two kinds of cocoons — sankosa (small) 
and barkosa (large) The former are collected in Asvin at the time of 
Dasahra and the latter in Kartik There appears to be no difference between 
them except in the duration of the process and they are stated to be the same 
as the laryas of Singhbhum The barkosa can be kept for rearmg but the_ 
sankosa cannot It is denied that the cocoon degenerates under domesti- 
cation The rearing is done by a particular caste, the Gondas who are also 
criminals and chaukidars Some were interviewed at a chaukidan parade 
The rearing is done purely to meet a local demand and there is no export 
The supply is insufficient and the weavers import cocoons from Chakradhar- 
pur and Giridih The rearers sell direct to the weavers [kostasj and there is 
no middleman Cocoons are generally sold by the thousand and the Chai- 
bassa kahan is almost unknown Twenty years ago they were selhng at 240 — 
200 to the rupee or Rs 5 a thousand Now they are up to Rs 7 a thousand 
or above that The deficiency is met by import and the local demand has 
decreased, so that prices have not risen in proportion to the shortage of the 
local supply The reasons given for the failure of supply are much the same 
as in Singhbhum, viz , [a) the precarious and gambling nature of the business 
“ Helata tasar, na hela khassar ” (t e , a venture in the business means either 
tasar or rum), and (&) reservation of the forests Within the last few years 
there has'been some extension of the area of forest reserved in the Sadr thana, 
and all Gondas in this thana have given up tasar now In this district I learn 
that Messrs Bros Partners & Co of London buy up the waste silk (^ e , the 
coarse part of the coeoon which is cast aside by the twisters) at 3^ seers to the 
rupee and send it home , and it comes out again as yarn So no part of the 
cocoon IS wasted 



Manbhum 


8 Weaving is uiucli more important than rearing in the Manbhum dis- 
trict The weavers are suffering much as a result of the shortage of cocoons 
and the rise in tlie price of tliem Many m Raghimathpui' have abandoned 
tasar for cotton TJiere is no doubt tliat they would benefit considerably by 
increased production of cocoons which would enable them to manufacture 
fasar cloth at a cost which would not bring it into competition with the pure 
silk products The weavers depend, and have always depended, chiefly on 
Chaibassa cocoons and only supplement them with the local article which is 
mferior in quality, as the output has always been comparatively small in 
quantity At present about 2,000 to 3,000 hahans are obtained by the 
mahajans from Barabhum and neighbouring places during the year and the 
average turn-over annually is about Rs 18,000 Formerly as much as this 
used to be obtained in the neighbourhood of Purulia alone There is a small 
export to Bankura and Birbhum The chief area of tqsar rearing is within 
an area of four or five miles about Kenda on the Manbazar road In Kenda 
itself about 30 persons were doing fasar last year whereas ten years ago the 
number was more like 50, and was perhaps 80 or 90 twenty years ago The 
supply from this village was between 40 and 50 kahans last year whereas 
twenty years ago it often amounted to 200 or 300 kahans The total number 
of rearers in this area may be put down as varying from 200 to 300 and the 
average output at present^as from 1,200 to 1,500 kahans 

As the Manbhum cocoon is not highly appreciated by weavers and only 
used when better cannot be obtained, the prices have not risen much with the 
sliortage The rearers say tliat they receive Rs 5 to Rs 7 a kahan according 
to demand, but a viahajan of Purulia says that recently he has paid as much 
as Rs 8 or Rs 9 There is a story that the price once rose to Rs 20 a kahan 
owmg to a sudden and heavy demand It would, however, be impossible to 
manufacture tasar profitably with cocoons at this price, and if the story is 
true, it must have been a very exceptional condition of affairs due to weavers 
being bound to execute orders abeady placed The rearers deny that there 
has been any material variation in prices during the last twenty years It is 
obvious, however, that with the rise in the price of food-stuffs tasar bringing 
in the same income as it did twenty years ago is less profitable now The 
rearers, however, ascribe the decline to other causes as in Singhbhum, viz , (a) 
deforestation and lack of money to purchase seed cocoons from other places, 
(b) the increased attention to cultivation and the fact that, unless a man has 
food-stocks, he cannot afford the time to rear tasar, (c) the precarious and 
irksome nature of the business and the austerities dictated by religion which 
lead the rearer to drop this casual occupation and to take to others equally 
profitable and less troublesome Among these may be included the cultivation 
of lac the prices of which have risen very much 

Landlords, of course, attempt to make some profit for themselves out of 
the tasar Formerly all cut cocoons were the perquisite of the landlord, but 
it was found that the rearers disposed of these 'phukhas by stealth and the 
landlord took Re 1 per ara instead He further claims one cocoon per pan 
of outturn but the rearers contest this It does not appear that such small 
impositions have any influence in discouraging the rearing of tasar The 
condition of the cocoon depends very much on the weather, but it is denied 
that there is any deterioration 


Hazaribagh 

^ The trade and prices — ^From information received in various places, 
I was prepared to find that the trade done in cocoons m Giridih is larger than 
generally supposed, but the facts stated by the mahajans servants came some- 
■^hat as a surprise If they are to be beheved, the trade done here is at least 
equal to-that done in Singhbhum and perhaps larger Singhbhum has the 
advantage of producing a better cocoon and of proximity to the western 
market, but Gindih taps a larger area of country^ In some matters, ho"^' 
ever, the information seems unrehable The mahajans did not appear them- 
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selves but sent their servants and after some hours spent in cross-questioning 
there, it became apparent that on many points they were giving deliberately 
false information There is evidently a ring of maha'jans here who make 
their profits by queering the market and are interested in suppressing the true 
state of affairs At last one man appeared who failed some time ago and at 
present has a very petty interest in tasar His statement may be accepted as 
reliable and contradicted those of the others on several material pomte 

The facts seem to be that for some twenty or thirty years there were only 
two firms trading here, mz , Messrs Payen et Cie and Jagannath Earn. The 
former took three quarters of the demand and (as I learned in the villages) paid 
a fair price for it But they retired and Jagannath Earn failed Their 
place was taken by many dealers on a smaller scale The shrinkage in the 
demand caused by the retirement of Messrs Payen et Cie caused a large 
shrinkage in the supply, and though the demand has in a considerable measure 
recovered and Giridih is now supplying the Western market, the supply has 
not recovered in the' same proportion The present dealers do not stock 
cocoons but act entirely as brokers The Paikar goes round the villages and 
buys from Sonthals and others who rear tasar He is said by the villagers to 
“ loot ” them, especially those who produce only a few fans, and he pays at 
the rate of perhaps Es 6 only for a khan of mugas that he may sell at any- 
thing from Es 9 to Es 14 and perhaps less than Es 3 for laryas that may 
fetch Es 6 or Es 7 in the market at Giridih The rearers are for the most 
part aboriginals who are afraid to go into the markets Even when they do 
so the Paikar still steps between them and the buyers The Paikar, not infre- 
quently it is said, sorts over the cocoons, rejects some and demands others in 
their place and then takes the rejected cocoons-^ for nothing A Marwari 
{Paikar) at Gande pays his fellow caste men better prices than he pays to 
others — a clear indication that it is the will of the dealer and not the state of 
the market that fixes the price paid to the rearers and that there is scope for 
paying a higher price without loss to the purchasers There is a further 
middleman, the broker who sells the Paih ar’s cocoons to customers and receives 
anna 1 per khan from each party for doing it The agents of Messrs Payen 
et Cie used to buy direct from rearers tc a large extent Their system was 
to take sixteen cocoons from a khan selected to represent the whole (the 
cocoons placed on the Giridih market are mixed) and after the chrysalis had 
been cut from these, they were weighed and payment made at known rates 
accordingly The rearer is getting less and the dealer more for his cocoons 
than formerly 

10 Other causes of decline — In this matter the story told here is much 
the same as that told elsewhere In the first village visited, Kalyanpur, the 
first man met said that he had done tasar last year, but had not done it this 
year, as there was no other person in his household to look after the culti- 
vation of the land and he could not spare the time The next man questioned 
was watching his tasar on the trees, and said that he was doing less this year 
than last year because his search for seed had been unsuccessful He attri- 
buted this to the great heat and short rainfall last year Other places were 
visited but most information was obtmned in Mohanpur It appears that 
here only one crop is raised for the market, viz , the harsati crop, and the 
jndui crop IS unknown No seed is kept from year to year but it is sought in 
the jungles in July and August Laryas are used for breeding, but the mugas 
are sold off as they eclose uncertainly When the moth comes out the males 
are allowed to go and the females are put outside for themght, when they are 
visited by the males and begin to lay at once In eight or nine days the eggs 
hatch, the caterpillars are put on the trees, and then the trouble begins Con- 
stant vigilance is required, and unless a man can afford the time, or has rela- 
tives who can look after the more important business of tilling the soil, the 
two months of watching is impossible In any case he must be of an indus- 
trious character to undertake it The tasar-Teox&r ” does not do it for his 
food but for the salt with his food,” and a lazy man will prefer to go without 
the salt Some two months elapse while the caterpillar changes its skin four 
times and then spins itself in and forms the cocoon of commerce This is 
the period of risk Besides the depredations of birds there are the chances of 
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the scnsoiis A dry season maj^ mean the loss of the whole crop The vil- 
lagei s ahont hcie slate lhal Ifii i/(t> seed may give some iJiugci cocoons and mu^o, 
might gne some lai ifn eoeoons, and it much depends on the weather in Septem- 
ber vhich hiiul of coeoon is ])rodneod I do not know whether this is a 
sciciililic laet Tlieie are fin ther the risks fiom disease of which they recog- 
nise three— r// ///'ran. Imln and imnh It was in this village also that the 
cliicf complaints against the dealers were made It is not surprising that 
ns he lahoiiis under these many disadvantages the villager is always ready to 
abandon iasni for anvlhiiig else that ofieis better prospects, for instance, a 
laige amount of /nw; vas formerly icarcd about Gajhandi in this district, 
but it lias been abandoned Jor vork in the mines 

As 111 otliei places no evidence can be found here that the cocoon has on 
the vliole degeneiated in quality 


Hanciii and Palamau 

11 '\s fai ns niy enqiiiiics go there is very little tasar rearing still left 

111 llanelii and no \ill.iges in the distiict wcie visited At one time Palamau 
used to snpplv cocoons to the vea\ers of the Aurangabad subdivision of Gaya, 
but the ve.ning indnsiiv iheie has practically ceased Owing to the very 
limited lime .it iin disposal P.ilaman could not be visited 


RoNTIIAL PARG\NNAns 

12 GcDPial — The indiistn in this district is a jungle industry Culti- 
^ntlon IS c.inied on in the small jungle surrounding the villages and not 
aetnalh in the fiehls m m Sin"hl)hnin The rearers are Sonthals and Paha- 
rias Hi the Dnmm-i-Koh and Flielarias, Bhmvas, Goalas, Kewats and Pan- 
glia'; in the inngle'. of the zamnid.iri tiacts The subdivisions of Rajmahal, 
Godda, and Palcniir are the most inijiortant .aieas for tasar 

13 T/ir mrfharj of iraiina and the rjops — The Sonthals in the Damm-i- 
Koli used both vild and domesticated seed elsewhere seed cocoons are 
geiierallv jnesened fiom the jircvious ye.ar’s crop The actual process is 
nnich the same as clscvhcre The insect jiasses through the usual metamor- 
jihoscs and there arc two crojis, one about the end of September called by 
Soiithnls and Palnnas har^ah or hnioafi .and hv others the bhadot crop 
There is also a jadvi crop in Gccember or January The former crop is small, 
hilt It IS of the best quality, the latter is very abundant but sells at a much 
lower rate The former crop is, I think, being largely abandoned, as in the 
places wheie I made cnqnirias onlv the jadui crop was known In Hiranpur 
and Tinpahar markets of this district and in Bhagalpur, the persons 
examined sjmkc only of a winter croji from the Sonthal Pargannahs 

14 The mimber of pci^ovs evqaqed tn rearing tasar vn this district — 
This IS here as elsewheie very dilTicult to estimate At Katikund I was told 
that it IS done in eight or ten villages of the Gopi Bungalow, three or four vil- 
lages in the Narganj Bung.alow .and ten or twelve villages in the Katikund 
Bungalow In each village three or four f.amilies take it up These three 
bungalows belong to the Dumka Damin and the figures indicate that roughly 
300 persons are rearing ta'^ai This would me.an at the same rate 1,200 per- 
sons in the whole Damin-i-Koh But the cultivation is much greater in the 
direction of Sahibganj The average output of each rearer is said by the Son- 
th.als of K.atiknnd to be about 30 pans or, sav, 2 hahans In Tinpahar market 
the residents s.ay that some bring cocoons in handfuls and some in sackfuls 
and it IS impossible to obtain any idea of the average amount of cocoons brought 
by each person Accejiting R4 as the average selling price and S)25,000 as 
the average turn-over in Tinp.aliar bazar, the result is 6 250 Tcahans or 3,125 
rearers But prob.ably where more people rear tasar they also do it on a 
somewhat larger scale, .and this figure may be reduced, and it is probably 
safe to estimate the number of re.arers m the Damin in any year as about 
3,000 An estimate made independently of mine gives 3,000 for the Damin 
and the same number for the zamindarj tracts or 6,000 for the whole district 
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15 Traf^c and prices — Some thirty years ago a European firm of which 
the name is doubtful used to send an agent to camp in Tinpahar bazar and 
buy cocoons It has been suggested that he was an agent of Messrs 
Newcomer & Co , but some of the villagers in Tinpahar spoke of him as 
“ Dibru Sahib ’’ which makes it possible that he was !Mr Jules Devena of 
Eampur Boalia who. is mentioned in Watt’s “ Economic Products of India ” 
as doing a large business in tasar. However, the point is not important 
Since this European firm ceased to buy, the amoimt of the produce has been 
decreasing In Singhbhum with the decreasing supply prices have, as might 
be expected, been rising , but the Sonthal Pargannahs cocoons appear to hai e 
an independent market and are not afiected hy the large demands of the 
Central Provinces market, nor do they enter into competition with the supenor 
Singhbhum cocoons There may be occasionally inflated prices owing to 
sudden and unexpected demands, but on the whole the prices received by the 
rearers in the Sonthal Pargannahs are falhng "The rearers in the Damin-i- 
Koh used to pay a tax to Government for fosni-rearing This was remitted at 
the time of the last settlement, and though the slump had already set in, the 
removal of the tax gave a certain impetus to the industry About ten years 
ago the rearers used to receive S6 and a laUan Rupees 4 was once 
considered a really bad price But a few years ago the Forest Department 
appointed certain “ licensedars ” and gave them a monopoly of the right to 
buy tasar cocoons These “ licensedars ” have formed a ring and give what 
price they like for the tasar and naturally give an absurdly low price They 
pay PI for their license and annas 6 tax per hahan to the lessees of the 
market in which they purchase They insist on having cocoons at 8 pans to 
the rupee or P2 a laJian It is marvellous that this sickly industry should 
survive at all under teuch disabihties, but no one is dependent on tasar A 
man uses his surplus time and energy to add a little to his income by this 
means and looks on anything he makes, however small, as profit and there- 
fore he IS content to go on doing it 

The annual value of the trade to the district is estimated at R80,000, 
distributed as follows among the subdivisions — ^Raimahal R25,000, Pakiir 
P16,000, Godda P25,000 and Dumka P14,000 These figures exclude 
Jamtara, where some weaiung is done, but no enquiries about rearing have been 
made Most of this money goes into the pockets of the middleman, at least 
in tlie Damin In the zamindari tracts the rearer has to pay a cess winch 
varies from PI to Pl-8 per ara. He has nothing else to pay and gets better 
prices from the “ PaiJcar,” last year he received R1 for 3 pans of the jadvi 
crop The market rate when produce is abundant is P6 per hahan for nruqa, 
P3 for len^a or larya, and Pl-8 for phuhha At present before this year’s 
produce is on the market the rates are P14, P6 and P4, respectively 
Ph^ilhas were selling at P2-8 in the Hiranpur market at the time of my visit 
I was informed in Bhagalpur that R5 to P7 was the ordinary rate to pay for 
Sonthal Parganahs cold weather produce according to quality The Bhagalpur 
dealers visit Tinpahar mart in person and there is no middleman except the 
“ licensedar ” or “ paikar ” The former is making an unfair profit at the 
expense of the rearer. 

16 Other causes for the decline of tasar rearing — The monopoly of 
“ licensedars ” by itself would be enough to account for the decline within 
the last few years in the Damin, but tasar rearing was declining before the 
“ licensedar ” came and it is declining elsewhere also It is, therefore, neces- 
saiT to look for other causes The chief cause of decline originally was the 
ieser\ation and protection of the forests The caterpillar Avas previously 
1 cared on nsnn trees in the lungle, now it is reared on the patches of forest 
bordciingon the village The number of trees is insufficient as, even i f they 
arc not out for fuel a tree is almost completely destroyed by worms in one 
scaenn To obtain fre^h shoots on the same trees they are pollarded; and from 
fcpdiiif: entirelv on new Icaies the Avorms get a disease chhirni (Chhenia nr 
rholora) and die off in large numbers There is another disease angaria in 
A\liich tlic worm turns black “ like coal ” It is attributed to ahA'ays ciiltivat- 
in<r the tu'rur on the ‘:ame spot, though its nature 'is not understood The 

mi-doinc-ticated moth (/ ^ , those cocoons kept from the previous crop) is 
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move hahlc lo disen<5C than that fiom the wild seed of the jungle; and as tke 
closing of tiio lovest lias made it increasingly dillicult to obtain wild seed, the 
proportion of domesticated seed is greater than it was. There is the same 
story ns in other districts of tlie risks and trouble involved in the business It 
is onh done In (hose ^\ho have a little tunc lo spare from agriculture and a 
little spare wish for seed If any altciiiatne occupation is offered, tasar is 
giadlj abandoned for it The people have now laigely taken to lac which 
IS far more laying, hinny also ai c emjdoycd m stone quarries and ballasting 
work on the Kailwaj, in the Rajmahal and Pakaur subdivisions 

17 The question piopouiuled in hlr hlaxwell Lefroy s note can now be 
answered, in the pitwious notes each district has been treated separately 
because conditions tried so much that it was difficult to write a combined 
note 

{(i) Is llicic (inn fd'ic in (he '^npybj of cocoons'^ — Yes, the supply is 
this ^cal M'lv consHiciahi\ <'lioit ot llic demand and this is the usual state of 
afiairs But at the s.iinc time tiic flcniand is irregular and uncertain. 

(/>) / » this dne lo Ion j>iirc< * — Conditions vary veiy much from district 
to distiict: the (d'-fn iisell as ])Ut on llic market is not a uniform product, 
and It is \ci\ dillicnll lo asccilam rates hurUier, the enquiry was made 
before the lo.ucr w.is pulling his luiur on the market and it was necessary 
to depend on oial. and sometimes deliberately mcoriect, information But 
the fact seems to he that in bingbiiuni tlie rearer is getting the advantage of 
the cnbancod piiecs, hut the jnicc of iasai has not inci eased in the same ratio 
as the pi ICC of staple food eiops and tasar leanng from this j^oint of view 
onlj is less piofitalilc than it was In Ilazaribagli the rearer is robbed by the 
middleman, and in the Soiithal Parganiialis he is the victim of the monopolist 
The bad prices rcccned .ire one laclor in the decline 

(c) /s there anp distress orpotoiiy consequent on thtst — Most certainly 
not, among the ic.ncis Among the weavers, with whom this note is not 
concerned, tlieic is icportcd lo be a certain amount of distress fiom the 
sliortage of cocoons and the enhanced cost of them But the rearer is not 
and ncier lias been c\cn partially dependent on tasar It is essentially an 
occasional occupation for Ins surplus lime and energy by which he may make 
a welcome addition to his income, but by wduch he never looked to live If 
all tasar rearing could be stopped to-morrow^ no one wmuld go hungry by 
reason of it The idea that it is necessary to revive the tasar industry m 
order to saie the rearer from want is a mistake 

In this connection it inaj'’ be noted that the estimate of the number of 
people m tlie piovmce engaged in reaimg tasar as 100,000 is, in my opinion, 
icry Wide of llic mailc The number fluctuates and the same people do not 
do it eveiy year I have given reasons for fixing the maximum at 10,000 in 
Singhblmm (which is the chief centre of the industry), 6,000 in the Sonthal 
Pargannihs and perhaps 1,000 in Manbhum In Hazaribagh the only fact on 
whicli any guess can be based is that the trade is about equal to that of 
Suighbhum But if 10,000 is added for this it will include many of the 
Sonthal Pargannahs and Manbhum rearers If we reduce it to 7,000 it gives 
a total of 25,000 learers wdio sell through the most important marts The 
few rearers of Ranchi and Palamau still remain to be counted and the 
industry is not altogether dead m Gaya and South Monghyr There is also 
a very little done in some of the Orissa districts The figures already given 
are maxima and in my opinion the number of rearers m the whole province 
in any year cannot exceed 30,000 

{d) Would I'ni'proued cocoon production he beneficial or is it not 
needed — The cry is for increased not improved production, and that ci^es 
from the weavers Neither improved nor increased production is needed in 
the sense that it is necessary to save the rearer from want Improved pro- 
duction might mean the production of a cocoon that would eclose re^ilariy 
and not be liable to disease and thus would remove certain elements of risk, 
but it could not guarantee the seasons or scare away the kites Tasar rear- 
lag must under any circumstances be a precarious undertaking and not one 
to which a man could look for his livelihood I cannot find any evidence for 
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the supposed deterioration of the cocoon as a silk-producer Moreover in 
the present uncertain and disorganized state of the tasar market ' an 
expensive enquiry which may or may not be successful and the very puiposo 
of which IS not altogether clearly defmed, would be a waste of money Certain 
unjust disabilities from which the tasar rearer suffers should, if possible, be 
removed , and when it has been ascertained what power of recuperation 'the 
indust^ has within itself, it will be time enough to undertake scientific 
enquiries for the purpose of improving the breed of the moth 

(e) Has the leaier given u'p because he 'prefers to or because he inust^- - 
The rearer is abandoning tasar because he is fiinding more profitable and less 
precarious methods of employing his surplus time and energy This ques- 
tion IS answered throughout this note 

(/) Is the decrease in production due to the met ease in value of rice 
and the increase in wages, leading rearers to abandon the less profitable 
tUsai, or to inability to get good stock to rear from and good results fiom 
real mg ^ — The increased cost of living and the rise in the money value of 
agricultural produce means that ihcreased attention is being given to agri- 
culture, and the cultivator has less spare time and money to spend on tasar 
The rise in the wages paid to labourers is, of course, only one aspect of the 
increased cost of living, in any case it must be remembered that a man who 
lives by daily labour cannot do tasar, for he has not the means of living while 
he IS engaged upon it This is the reason why agricultural scarcity is always 
followed by a setback m tasar rearing Enquiries show that this is the most 
important factor There is more difhculty than formerly about getting seed, 
and this is one among many things which go to make tasar unpopular and 
lead the raiyat to take to other kinds of employment^f they are open to him 

{g) Finally, is the deciease due to the Forest Department restricting 
at eas in which rearing can be done ^ — The decrease is largely due to the re- 
servation or destruction of the jungles, especially m districts like Sambalpur 
and the Sonthal Pargannahs where the industry is mainly a jungle industry 
But throwing open of the whole of the reserved forests would not, I think, 
result in restoring the industry to its former position, because the rise in 
the cosPof living and the increased economic value of a man’s time and labour, 
making the petty earnings from tasar of less worth than formerly, are more 
potent factors in the decline 

18 General summary — Conditions vary much from place to place and 
there seems no organized market to produce uniformity The demand was 
probably more 'regular and certain when European firms were trading, 
though the Central Provinces market has largely taken their place and its 
demands usually exceed the available supply, the market is oh the whole 
irregular and uncertain and does not encourage systematized rearing Tasar 
reaiing has never been an industry on which any one depended for a living, 
it IS occasional occupation in which a constantly fluctuating number of per- 
sons invest their suiplus time and energy If anything more profitable and 
less irksome and precarious presents itself, tasat is dropped without regret 
Even in a good year the value of the output of a single rearer is small, over a 
senes of years oiving to the risks of the business the profits are neghgible 
It IS worth doing as long as it does not interfere with anything else, and 
while the tune not spent on it would be lost, but the increased cost of living 
and consequently increased value of a man’s time and labour, and the other 
a\enues of emplojnnent which aie opening, make tasar rearing year by year 
of less account 

Wea\ers and dealeis inteiested in the increased production of tasar 
urge that ad^ances of money should be given to the raiyats to enable them to 
tide over the two or thiee months while the tasat is on the trees In the pre- 
sent state of the tasat market I think it would be unwise to attempt to stimu- 
late pioduction at all, and to stimulate it by advances w^ould be a disastrous 
mistake The tasat is too piecarious to secure a loan, and it would certainly 
mean mortgaging land for the sake of the tasar, and in the end heavy 
indebtedness and loss of the land The tasar is not w'orth it 
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j^t t>ll6 S3/111G tlDlG I tlllllli tllcLt SODlGtlllll^ sllOUld 1)0 doTlG tO PGIHOVG 
obstacles from the way of those who still wish to do tasar (and they are fairly 
numerous) and to enable them to get the fair market price for their produce 
The rearers are mostly jungle folk and the jungle produce is their birth right 
It ought to be possible to give them permits to go into the reserved forests to 
search for seed In districts where rearing is done m the jungles, an area 
of asan trees might be set apart in the protected forests for the purpose and 
divided into four blocks One block could be used each year and have tliree 
years’ rest The trees would not sujffer from iasa? -rearing on them once in 
Wr years The Forest Department should not look to make any profit out 
of tasa? If it IS necessary to exercise control over the purchasers of foiest 
produce, at least a sujGBcient number ^of licenses should be granted to ensure 
competition Monopolies of the right of purchase given to one or two per- 
sons constitute a grave injustice to the rearers There might also be room 
for co-operative selling I'he difficulty in this is that the learers are different 
persons from year to year, the number domg tasa?' in any one ullage is small 
and the output of ^ch man is very small, a society to be laige enough to 
employ their own agent in the market would have to embrace a great number 
of villages Co-operative credit for the purpose of financing production could 
not be recommended, because the tasa? is too precarious a crop to afford 
security for a loan 


JOHN R DAIN, 
Dnectar of Ag??culUi?e, 
B?ha?' and 0??ssa 


Ranchi 

The 28th Septembe?' 1916 


APPE^'■D1X A 

A ?npat?a — The first or seed crop consisting of flimsj'’ cocoons 
Angai?a — disease in which the worm turns black 

A? a — (1) The area where cocoons are reared, (2)^ the license to gioi\ 
cocoons there, (3) generally cocoon rearing, “ bura ara,” the chief crop 

Asan — The tree on which tasa? is chiefly reared {te? ?mnal?a to?ne?itosa) 

Banela — Barra 

Barkosa — The large cocoon of Sambalpur 

Ba?ra— Wild m-ugas that cut first year and pierced cocoons of same 

Boga — The caterpillar after the fourth casting of its skin Theie is no 
particular name for it in the previous stages (Sambalpur) 

Boil? — A particular disease of the moth 

Bugui — A. kind of cocoon obtained from ?nugas at the end of the cold 
weather 

Chha? — ^A tree the leaves of which are used to wrap the eggs 
Chhe??m — A disease somewhat hke cholera 
Chh??a? — Chherna 

Doha — The domesticated cocoon It is called jata daba in its 
year of domestication 

Dhuha or dh?ir?a — Cocoons of the ampatia crop 
G?it? — A common word for cocoon 
Hagir? — Is chherna 
data daba — See daba 

Tad a? — The winter crop ^ ^ 

VOL III. 



Kalian — A measure — 
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4 cocoons , . I ganda, 

20 gandas . . 1 pan (80 cocoong) 

16 pans . _ , . , 1 kahan (lj280 cocoons) 

but the kahan is sometimes taken as 1,300 
Khan — ^Is the same as kahan 
Koa — common word for cocoon 
Kosa — Used m Sambalpur for tasar. 

Larka — A disease of tasar — Meshm 

Larya — ^A somewhat soft cocoon with a long stalk Found wild 
Lenga — Is the same as larya / 

Lumam — Santali for tasar 

Meshm — A disease of tasar-larka, ( angaria ” 

Mnda — Muga cocoons which have not eclosed during the first year 
Muga — (1) The large, hard, wild cocoon , (2) any large and hard cocoon 

Murh — A disease ( the same as “ angaria ” (see Mukharji’s report, 
page 7) 

Nai'ya — Is the same as larya ^ 

Pagala — A colloquial term applied to a cocoon fixed close to the branch 
without a stalk and more nearly spherical than the ordinary cocoon It is 
rejected by dealers (Gindih) 

Pan — See kahan 

Path Muga — Another name for unld laryas 

Pnkha — A “ blown ” cocoon from which moth has eclosed 

Raksata — Pierced cocoons of the lai^n crop (Gindih) 

Rannu — A root used to rub the eggs of the moth to hasten hatching 
Saha] — ^Is the asan tree (Sambalpur) 

Sankosa — The small cocoon of Sambalpur 

Sarihan — A term used by dealers m the Sonthal Pargannahs for a mixed 
lot of cocoons 

Tvra. — A small muga cocoon The Sonthals say it is the cocoon of the 
male while the large muga is the cocoon of the female (patni) 


APPENDIX B 


Dalkati figures from the Kolhan 


Tear. 

Beahza1ion» 

Rearers 

Year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

L_ 


Bs. 

~ 


1908-09 

5,712 

7,616 

1907-08 

1909-10 . 

5,395 

7,193 

1908-09 

1910-11 .... 

5,395 

7,193 

1909-10 

1911-12 

4,488 

. 5,984 

1910-11 

1912-13 . 

6,000 

Sb,000 

1911-12 

191S-14 

' 5,807 

7,742 

1912-13 

19U-1B 

7,790 

10,387 . 

1913-14 

1915-16 . 

5jT60 

7,680 

1914-15 


The dalk-ati is a tax of SI on those who take ara The first two 
^ colunuis are taken from the Budget estimates for the year indicated, the figure 
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in the estimate being the actual realizations of the previous year Possibly 
this system -was not consistently foUo.wed, as the second and third items are 
mdentical and E>6,000 m 1912 looks like a round figure Figures for years 
previous to 1908 --were not obtainable, as the dalkati was then lumped together 
with other- miscellaneous receipts The Government receive only annas 12 of 
the dallati tax and therefore the figure is multiplied by 4 — 3 (in column 3) 
to give the nmiiber of rearers in the year noted in column 4 Further, if the 
crop of any cultivator is an entire failure, dalkati is remitted Something 
therefore has to be added to these figures for total failures but it will be on 
a sliding scale, for it is probable that the larger the number of successful 
rearers who paid, the better must hhve been the crop and the lower the ratio 
of failures to successes In my opinion 8,000 should be taken as about the 
normal number of rearers in the Kolhan The figure 10,387 is exceptional 
and probably due to a temporary impetus given to the industry by high prices 
m the previous year {mde paragraph 5) 

APPENDIX C 


Statement of cocoons despatched from Chakradharpur station dining the 

years 191S-15, in maunds 


Month 

1912 

1913 

1911 

1916 

1 

2 

1 

8 

4 

5 

January 

Febrnniy 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jaly 

August 

Septembei . 

October 

November 

December 

402 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

12 

Nil 

331 

8,186 

1,381 

640 1 

464 

207 

53 

Nil 

47 

41 

29 

Nil 

184 

2,027 

1,291 

900 

863 

■08 

lOS 

08 

93 

09 

9 

Nil 

396 

2,131 

1,492 

344 

3-13 

33 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

480 

2,019 

1,709 


6,310 

4,974 

6,303 

5,588 


This statement was furnished to me by the courtsey of Bengal-hagpur 
Railway Company It will be noted that in August and Septembei, e in 
durmg which the enquiry was made, tasar is not coming on to the mar 'e 
Further, it wdl be noted that the export fluctuates considerably ^ ,| 

have been interesting to have obtained a similar statement loi triii i < 
other stations m Hazaribagh, but the enquiry there was under a 'en a e t 
there was no time to obtain it before submitting this report 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Trade in Burma. 

I 

TABLES 

Frontier Trade 
Raw Silk 

The figures of imports and exports of raw silk and piece-goods are 
abstracted from Reports on the Transfrontier Trade of Burma for the years 
1913, 1914 and 1915 There is a small export (100 maunds) of raw silk to 
the Southern Shan States and North Siam there is a larger import (2,500 
maunds) from West China little from the Southern Shan States it has 
fluctuated singularly little, perhaps as the war has not afiected transport 
only the export m 1914-15 fell notably 

The import from West China is important it is worth remembering 
that this pays no import duty and that this has been a bonus of 5 per cent 
up to 1916, when it became '7\ per cent , there has been a total loss of revenue 
of about three lakhs on the total imports of raw silk on the last five years 

Piece-goods — The imports were considerable, with a value of six to eight 
lakhs a year but this has fallen to under three nearly all is from Siam The 
exports nave also fallen from seven lakhs a year to nearly four, but 1914-15 
saw an export to the Southern Shan States worth lakhs, which has fallen 
to two lakhs The exports and imports of piece-goods about balance, but 
the imports are from Siam, the exports to the Shan States, so that the balance 
IS against Burma. 


Erontieb Tbade 
Exports by Land 



1 1911-12 to 1913 14 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1916 16 


Mds! 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs 

Mds 

Rs 

Mds. 

Rs 

Eaw 8tlk 









Western China 


- 



1 




Kaohin 








- 

Northern Shan States 


1 


• 

3 

1,402 

20 

8,802 

Southern Shan States 

249 

1,66,886 

47 

24,136 

3 

186 

71 

" 16,288 

North Siam 

160 

1 

71,415 

69 

36,600 

24 

10,600 

/ 

68 

89,606 

South Siam 

• 



' 





Total 

399 

2,28,301 

116 

69,736 

30 

12,087 

149 

64,696 
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Frontier Trade — concld 

\ 

Exjjorts by Land — concld. 


V 

1911 12 to 1913 14 

I 

1913-14 

1914 16 

1916-10 

Piece Goods 

Mds 

Rb 

Mds. 

Es 

Mds. 

Es 

Mds. 

Es 

Western Cliina 


• 


. 

2 




Kncliin 

3 

3,912 



1 


1 

1,036 

Nortliorn SImn Sfntos | 

83 

1,02,349 

18 

36,416 

23 


41 

89,668 

Soutliom SImn Stales 

000 

11,70,398 

302 

6,77,419 


1 8,26,883 

142 

2,06,890 

North Sinm j 

220 

4,55,409 

58 

1,08,317 j 

j 42 

85,271 j 

36 

76,800 

i 

South Smm 

103 

2,17,729 

32 


23 


21 

46,732 

Knrenni 

48 

1,03,074 

21 

! 46,721 

1 

12 

23,194 

8 

16,332 

Totai, - 

],1C3 

21,17,718 

491 

8,28,772 

B 

10,34,688 

248 

4,36,367 


Frontier Trade 

Imports by Land 


— 

1911-12 to 1913-14 


1914-16 

1916 10 

Raw StlL 

Mds, 

Es 

Mds. 

Es 

Mds 

Es 

Mds 

Es. 

Wostom China 

6,765 

26,46,060 

2,697 

11,84,400 

2,082 

9,14,976 

2,377 


Knohm 





• 



1 

Northern Shan States 

. 








Southern Shan States ^ 

361 

1,66,246 

178 

79,630 

200 

79,374 

238 

88,286 

North Siam 

17 

6,860 







South Siam 

6 

1,960 





17 

6,000 

Karenm 









Total 

6,149 

28,09,090 

2,776 

12,64,030 

2,282 

f 

9,94,349 

2,632 

10,97,330 

Piece Goods 

1 




1 


1 

j 

Western Chma 


. 


• 

, 

1 



Kaohin 







\ 


Northern Shan States 




‘ 





Southern Shan States 

76 


32 

47,026 

49 

72,240 

28 

35,772 

North Siam 



48 

1,01,697 

18 

74,425 

7 

24,120 

South Siam 

416 

10,74,071 

189 

6,26,033 

01 

2,00,546 

63 

2,02,200 

Karenm 



1 

760 





Total 

688 

20,61,963 

269 

1 

8,33,656 1 

m 


98 

2,02,092 
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imports hy sea 

Eight tables are here reproduced, supplied by the Chief Collector of 
Customs, Eangoon 

The first gives the imports of raw silk and piece-goods from foreign 
countries for ten a ears : China Hongkong and Straits Settlements (all China 
produce) are alone concerned in raw silk till 1911. when Siam comes in and 
the total fluctuates from ten lakhs in 1906 and 1915 to 31 lakhs m 1912-13 
In piece-goods Japan leads with six million yards in 1906 and 1915, eleAen 
million in 1912, China sends from three thousand to eighty-four thousand 
3'ards this last in 1915, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Austria, sent 
150,000 yards in 1906, only 4,000 in 1913-14 • and the United Kingdom has 
fluctuated from 235,000 yards in 1908 to 25,90(1 in 1910-11 

Tiie second gives foreign imports in detail the most interesting point 
IS the importation of mixed silk fabrics from the United Kingdom there Avas 
a small import also of spun-silk (silk yam) from Gemiany and Belgium 

The third enumerates Coasting imports, of Indian merchandise the two 
interesting items are Indian piece-goods from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
“proAincial ports” (the last the biggest and presumably coA'ermg the TaAoy 
pioduction) and the import from Madras of mixed piece-goods 

The fourth table is of Coasting imports of foreign merchandise and the 
item of import of piece-goods of foreign manufacture from Provincial ports 
presumably covers importations of Siam silk fabrics through provincial poi;ts 

The fifth table of foreign exports of Indian merchandise is interesting 
chiefly as a record of an export of (jhassam to the United Kingdom, fluctuating 
from four to tiventy-eight thousand pounds weight 

The sixth is of no great interest, the seventh shoAvs the distribution of 
foreign raAV silk, and piece-goods to provincial ports and the last the distri- 
bution similarly of Indian piece-goods chiefly of Burma production probably 



ImpoTla of Raw Silk into the Province of Burma from Foreign Countries during the ten years 1906-07 to 1915-16 
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1916-16 
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Foreign Imports 


^KOM^CE OF BUEJU 


AEntLES ANP roDMriis rrou 
wuicu lurorti-D 

QrJANTirv 

VAirjE 


ItlOC 07 

1007 OS 

lOOS 09 

1009 10 

1010 11 

1906 07 

1907-08 

19084)9 


1910 11 







Es 

Eb 

Es 

Eb 

Es 

SILK— 











Kav — 











BntLh Lmrlrc— 











Straits Settlements lbs 

121,017 

ni,ooo 

171,603 

104,050 

117,588 

6 47,135 

7,28,178 

10,02,200 

5,41,811 

5,89 795 

Uonglong >• 

47,S06 

50,787 

60,604 

43,930 

81,121 

2,61,426 

3,96,525 

6,13,466 

2,64,460 

4,44,743 

Fortlgn Countries — 











Chins (eiclo-ho ot HonpVonp „ 

23,0112 

109,970 

220,552 

103,004 

73,123 

1,29,018 

0,27,598 

12,57,407 

9,31,833 

3 83,763 

etc ) 







Japan m 



140 

2,123 




700 

12,768 


Total „ 

100 oir. 

20‘>,375 

470,270 

344 b87 

271,832 

10,37,679 

17 62,301 

23,73,773 

17,50,872 

14,18 308 

SUV yams, nolb and n arp — 











Britbh Empire — 











Enited Kingdom ,, 




12 

13 




305 

228 

Fer-ign Countries — 











China (exclusiec ot Hongkong „ 



920 





3,204 

\ 


etc ) 











Japan „ 


no 


218 

1 


700 


2,240 

3 

lOIAL „ 


110 

020 

230 

14 


TOO 

3,294 

2,645 

229 

Goods of eill mhed ulth other tcitcriala- 











British Empire — 











Cnited King Join \ds 

0,130 

31,050 

00 023 

103 059 

162 225 

7,599 

32,016 

91 484 

1,11,091 

1,70,960 

Stnits Settlement-. „ 

6,:»3 

17,052 

17,114 

6,700 

73 5SS 

6,077 

5,647 

8,369 

3,387 

26,735 

Hongkong ,, 

Foreign Countries — 

23,311 

7,030 

0,013 

8,872 

10,883 

17,050 

4,091 

7,169 

6,410 

7,681 

German}— Irec Toth. „ 

3,017 

30,670 

52 604 

27,752 

29,000 

5,322 

25 309 

42,824 

10,133 

23,184 

Holland 

25,111 

4,301 

2,114 

24,054 

11,126 

10,060 

2,502 

2,250 

8,703 

8,660 

Belglnia „ 

•13 2S5 

40,701 

114,160 

74,422 

100,871 

31,002 

32,810 

04,747 

50,075 

00,668 

France 

10,100 

4,0S0 

11,014 

11,305 

1 OSO 

6,306 

11,490 

20 366 

18,909 

1,687 

M 

Indo-Clilna, etc „ 

807 

720 

770 

1,875 



1.244 

1,836 

1,210 







262 





ChlM(esclml\oo[ Hongkong, „ 

l.GOO 


1,139 

1,715 

1,035 

1,613 


SIS 

GOB 

2,6S0 

Japan 

100 

3,870 

3,278 

11,073 

45,227 

26 

1,000 

2,167 

5,591 

21,364 

1,945 

Egj-pt 

Other Countries 

210 

252 


27 

0,084 

03 

96 


100 



ToiAL „ 

133,012 

139,077 

302,688 

274,706 

452,76 6 

86,982 

1 14,960 

2 70,181 



Silk— 











Viece goods— 











British Empire — 

Hnited Kingdom ,, 

131,772 

197,000 

236,603 

26,113 

25 900 

1,21,153 

1,89,774 

2,26,544 

26,901 

074 

27,627 

Ceylon 




410 






58,264 

48 533 

tt 

Straits Settlements „ 

HongEong 

104,CS2 

20,251 

48,280 

32,229 

57,070 

44,173 

48,440 

40,831 

64,069 

37,469 

71,040 

50,973 

66.341 

40,277 

03 STO 

58 505 

43,701 

62,415 

Foreign Countries 











Germany— Free ForU 

62,393 

4,599 

24,142 

2,231 


39 SSO 

4,620 

10 967 



Holland 

Helginm 

M 

France 

1,000 

69,896 

39,SS6 

8,404 

14,610 

1.250 

4,746 

5,174 

4,465 

4,709 

8,803 

5 020 

1,250 

44,066 

40,425 

C,829 

23,641 

J 050 

3,740 

7,523 

3 270 

S 004 

C fC9 

6 336 

Austria Hungary— 1 tee Forts „ 
Slam 

»> 

CWnaCcxcliLstsooI Hongkong, „ 

Japan 

i> 

^ Totax „ 

23S 

360 

2,945 

0 607,974 

7,030,403 

203 

7,109 

8 118,215 

S 431,403 

204 

20,274 

9 375 065 

0 70S COO 

213 

17,530 

S,S14,0‘'S 

8,050 769 

441 

12,853 

8.151,482 

8,206 *137 

6S5 

055 

5 453 

39 304 

43 IS 109 

297 

0,S5G 

4S,77 472 

i 

52,15 007 

1,782 

2C,7C0 

53 63 5'^ 

57 15 267 

253 

30 320 

4C 30 720 

48 06 711 

C^G 

15 730 

42,33,262 

43 *>7 123 

2 0 


VOL m 
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Foreign Imports — contd 


PBOTIKCE OF BUKIIA 


AunCLtS AVD COVTTIRlEa THOil 
WHICH IirrOETEI) 

QUAKTITT 

Value 

1006-07 

1907-08 

1008 09 

1009 10 

1910-11 

1006 07 

1007 08 

1008 09 

1000 10 

1010 11 



1 





Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Thread for sewing — 












British Empire — 








- 




United Kingdom 

lbs 

88 

103 

106 

470 

243 

628 

1,321 

1,722 

1,048 

1,507 

Stralti Settlements 

.. 

887 

164 

127 

168 

285 

1,661 

1,010 

034 

965 

1,702 

Hongkong 

• 1 

97 

165 

216 

222 

262 

642 

1,088 

1,477 

1,331 

1,714 

Foreign Countries 



40 

18 

4 

11 


106 

107 

20 

28 

Total 

fl 

617 

462 

462 

840 

701 

2,831 

3,634 

4,240 

4,263 

5,071 

Other sorts — 












British Empire — ^ 










1 

1 


United Kingdom 

>. 

24 

2,607 

1,224 

86,611 

6,878 

119 

2,884 

3,612 

41,237 

0,301 

Strnits Settlements 

1» 

370 

1,075 

2 

20 

20 

670 

1,839 

6 

138 

152 

Foreign Ckmntrles — 



i 









Germany — Free Ports 

II 



300 

464 

1,000 



764 

663 

1,010 

other Countries 

It 


s 


66 

87 


6 

1 

128 

300 

Total 

II 

304 

8,676 

1,626 

36,161 

6,985 

789 

4,708 

4,272 

42,006 

10,772 

Total value op Silk 





■1 

■1 



88,71,030 

08,38,618 

01,84,600 


PEOVINOE OF BDBJIA 


Ahticles and cocktries moil 

WHICH IMPORTED 

Quantett 

Value 

1911-12. 

1912-18 

1913 14 

1914-15 

1016 10 

1011-12 

1012 13 

1013 14 

1 1914 16 

1015 10 








Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Rs 

Textiles — 












SDk— 












Raw — 











{ 

British Empire — 










, 


Straits Settlements 

lbs 

135,119 

06,930 

92,108 

62,476 

19,818 

6,43,136 

4,67,676 

4,34,309 

2,37,1C0 

86,062 

Hongkong 

II 

100,976 

118,703 

56,761 

26,617 

2,804 

6,64,003 

8,29,961 

8,97,614 

1,88,378 

10,962 

Foreign Countries — ^ 












Siam 

II 

3,045 

23,730 

29,920 

13,726 

76,402 

14,580 

86,310 

1,03,012 

47,083 

2,66,180 

Indo-Chlna, etc 

II 

160 





993 





China (csclurhe of Hong- 
kong and Macao) 

II 

163,100 

302,468 

272,269 

83,982 

128,842 

9,43,777 

17,10,002 

14,30,227 

5,02,822 

0,02,240 

Japan 

11 


7,920 

2,183 

405 



44,060 

16,361 

1,605 


Total 

tl 

393,089 

540,760 

463,171 

177,200 



81,44,169 

24,40,483 



NN aslo — 

If 

■ 





\ 





Foreign Countries — 












Japan 

11 

■ 



5 





G 


SOL jam, noUs and ^irps— 












British Empire — 












United Kingdom 

, 



61 

100 

100 


14 

190 

C20 

595 

Foreign Countries — 











- 

Gf nnan> 

, 


2 500 

4,200 



3 709 

C,281 

12,809 



E Igium 



4,500 

6,544 



5,053 

12,660 

18,108 



Italy 


BB 

348 





1,290 




Ctiloa (cxrlcdre of noo" 
kon; nnl \Iano) 

It 

■ 



50 




1 

275 

- 

Total 

II 

4,400 

7,350 

9,805 

150 

100 

8,«52 

20 157 

31,107 

HI 

59^ 



















































Foreign hwpoTts—covAd 



PKOVINCE OF BUBIIA 

AnTicLrs A^D conKTnira rnon 

WJIIOU IMIOIITED 

Quantitt 



Valce, 


m 

1012 13 

1013 14 

1014 16 

1016-10 

1011 12 

1012 13 

1013 14 

1014 16. 

1916 10 







Ba 

Rs 

Bs, 

Es 

Ea 

Mannfactnrcs — 










Goods of silk mixed with 











Other reatcriala— 











British Empire — 











UnllcHl Klni^dom 

188,403 

403.614 

660,024 

244,082 

60,213 

1,04,016 

4,32,821 

4,76,700 

2,60,371^ 

2,98,000 

Straits bcltlf'mrjits „ 

5,402 

8,000 

50,772 

07,471 

220,081 

3,307 

6,600 

10,856 

18,093 

9,803 

llonpkonp ,, - 

^ 10,870 

3,070 

70,600 

142,320 

124,382 

0,381 

2,204 

23,604 

63,001 

46,327 

^nt^l 





10 





10 

1 orelgn Countries — 











Gcnrnni „ 

10,000 

04,000 

88,360 

14,706 


11,010 

64,860 

72,610 

11,769 


Ilollnnd ,, 

1J,300 

25,000 

10,000 

0,125 

3,238 

4,654 

10,700 

7,105 

4,454 

1,044 

Belcium ,1 

60,271 

j,7nG 

06,103 

2,165 


40,169 

' 2,076 

67,761 

1,221 


1 ronco „ 

1,053 

1,707 

3,705 

1,018 


1,032 

8,267 

2,070 

2,170 


Switrcrland ,, 



1,707 





3,040 



Clilm (cxcln^Uo of 

2,378 

300 

410 

3,200 

120 

1,801 

807 

700 

1,100 

120 

UonploDR nnd Jlocao) 
Japan ,, 

7,173 

12,020 

18,837 

821 

1,140 

2,178 

4,087 

4,377 

106 

735 

Other Countries m 

10 




201 

10 




200 

Tot SI, „ 

280,784 

014,334 

870,4 10 

480,400 

414,307 

2,00,040 

6,10,038 

0,07,630 

3,43,020 

3,50,841 

Silk piece poods — 











Brllhli 1 uiplrc — 











United Kingdom „ 

06,600 

43,100 

47,660 

92,814 

30,560 

47,424 

34,000 

42,660 

90,814 

31,623 

Straits Sctticmcnta „ 

32,785 

30,228 

05,404 

30,160 

88,101 

42,360 

43,078 

60,680 

30,693 

81,604 

Hongkong „ 

50,000 

100,040 

117,810 

73,272 

103,768 

70,048 

1,13,360 

1,09,632 

1,07,004 

1,03,034 

Ollier British Fosscfslona „ 


438 



173 


380 



172 

1 orclgn Countries — 











Belgium „ 

4,771 



1,082 


3,804 



013 


I ranee „ 

2,073 

0,730 

3,300 

320 


2,032 

7,071 

6,681 

221 


Snltzerlnnd „ 


4,300 


1,800 



. 7,838 


8,666 


Austria Ilungarj „ 

1,561 





1,471 





Slam „ 


713 

1,626 

206 

483 


700 

1,731 

267 

1,114 

China (exclmhc of Hong ,, 

14,218 

10,688 

24,414 

37,710 

84,070 

25,113 

16,989 

38,868 

39,033 

74,429 

koop and Hocaoj 

Japfin M 

0,710,620 

11,34j,421 

0,132,076 

4,038,112 

0,401,101 

60,41,131 

61,80,412 

61,37,107 

20,87,781 

3J,80,618 

Other Countries ,, 

702 


660 


32 

7C5 


682 


32 

Totai „ 

0,808,140 

11,647,607 

0,303,343 

4,284,477 

0,708,968 

62,41,030 

64,10,688 

64,56,707 

23,60,702 

38,63,280 

Thread for sewing — 











British Empire — 











United Kingdom Ihs 

50 

312 

148 

109 

306 

1,102 

2,029 

2,023 

1,404 

4,410 

Stnit'? Settlements ,, 

08 

71 

4 

13 

26 

409 

110 

44 

71 

108 

Hongkong „ 

18S 

89 

04 

270 

08 

1,187 

1,080 

460 

1,290 

474 

Foalgn Countries — 










- 

Japan », 

20 


3 

20 

36 

270 

4 

16 

62 

130 

Total „ 

841 

472 

210 

412 

433 

2,074 

4,129 

2 639 

2,907 

6/188 

Other aorta — 











British Empire — 











United Kingdom 

13,140 

13,076 

6,014 

410 

407 

10,645 

31,144 

12,381 

3,400 

2,70U 

Hongkong „ 

7 

1,020 

777 

£13 

so 

40 

2,001 

2,125 

1,260 

345 

other British Bosscsslons „ 

6 

366^ 

04 

180 

60 

20 

881 

809 

620 

401 

Eorclgn Countries — 











Germany „ 

608 

600 

00 



1,232 

602 

271 



Trance »» 

40 

07 

20 



1,020 

3,425 

803 



Japan n 

41 

4,363 

2,139 

748 

441 

421 

37,712 

30,980 

11,093 

7,603 

Onltcd Stnt of Americt — 











Atlantic Coaat „ 


171 

283 




1,069 

1,758 

. 


other Countries 



3 

31 

7 


2 

20 

180 

21 

TOTAIi „ 

13 931 

20,771 

8 300 

1 691 

1,051 

19.984 

77,810 

65,273 

10 554 

11,189 

Total valto op Silk 






77,95,984 

1 01,73,017 

86,52,705 

37.01,150 

52,58 439 


VOL III 


2 o2 













i5UU 


Coasting Imports. 


PEovnrcE OF buhjia 


Aeticles a\d poets jpEoir ^nnoH 

IMPORTED 



QUAimiT. 



Talue 



1900-07 

1 1007 08 

1908 00 

1909 10 

HMh 

1000-07 

1007-03 

1008 00 

1900-10 

1910 11 

INDIAN JIEHCHANDISE 

Bilk— 


1 

■ 


/ 


Rs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Ps 

Baw — 












Bengal — Cnlctltta 

Other Provtacea 

Provtn'laJ porta 

lbs 

2,3S2 

cot 


4,480 

1 


£1,290 

260 i 

12,415 

' 1,130 

23,880 

2,026 

40 

81,280 

2.10,087 

6.416 

1,320 

2,05,770 

110 

Totai. 

If 

J,0<6 

5,029 

4,480 

23 525 

21,660 

18,645 j 

25,946 

31,280 



Ifanufflctnres — 




- 


1 

i 

/ 




Piece goods — 







! 


' 



Bengal — Calcutta 

Eastern Bengal and Assam — 
Chittagong 

Bombay — Bombav 

Madras — Madras 
„ other porta 

ProWnclnl ports 

Pondicherry 

Yds 

11 

11 

II 

e^GSO 

90,969 
11,637 
6,673 
261 643 

7 

41,586 

917 

790 

2,001 

12,604 

249,211 

41,443 

4,611 

21 666 
2,801 
9,054 
215,713 

3.863 

246 

26 958 
2,326 
90 

219,039 

9,548 

6,290 1 
7,768 1 
620 

£61,186 

42,061 

88,093 

11,080 

5,388 

6,21,316 

80 

84,643 

1,690 

960 

2,658 

12,809 

6,44,267 

43,884 

9,803 

27,060 

4,085 

8,176 

4,99,S04 

C,376 

880 

68,151 

3,303 

204 

4,68,722 

11,725 

6,809 

7,930 

1,000 

6,22,060 

Totai 

It 

422,399 

307,119 

295,277 

£52,616 

274,402 

6,68,957 1 

5,96,912 

6,92,871 

6,37,036 

6,49,220 

Goods of flUk mixed ^th other 
materials — 



1 




i 

i 



1 


Bengal — Calcutta 

Eastern Bengal and Assam— 
Chittagong 

Bombay — Bombay 

Madras — Madras 
, other ports 

Prordnchl porta 

Pondlcheny 

11 

) 

t> 

80 

82,919 

101,611 

0 772 
31,073 

3,405 

1,867 

16,840 
86 327 1 
13,143 
29,054 
1,190 

6 104 
18,870 1 

67,921 

7,110 

0,847 

981 
4,050 ! 

69,783 

8 782 
6102 
193 

66,562 

11,772 

9,133 

40 

36,486 

69,060 

8,500 

46,768 

1,267 

2,811 

0,810 

80,477 

11,284 

29,670 

608 

2,682 

13,007 

1 46,791 

3,924 
12.848 

1,17S* 

2,800 

30,009 

6,710 

7,006 

1 160 

43,412 

0,660 

16.716 

prOTAl 

. 



105,361 

78 841 1 

[ 76,467 

1,49,863 



66,038 

06,783 

' other sorts — 

i 


1 



1 






Bengal — Calcutta 

Other provinces 

ProTlndal ports 

Itw 

17,489 

108 

27 

26 009 
263 

24,738 

1 212 

2 

40 

1 

2 

1 69,960 
830 
270 

2,60,819 

1,042 

2,46,698 

2,800 

5 

1,260 

' 10 

Total 

1 

17,622 

27,262 

26,950 

42 

£ 

1,71,060 

2,67,861 

2.48,407 

1,266 

16 


- 





PEOVINCB 

OF BUBMA 




ARTJOIFS and ports from ^7BICH 

IMPORTED 

QnAKTITT 

V 


Valpe 





1911 12 

1912 18 

1013 14 

1014 16 

1916 16 

1911 12 

1012 18 

1 1913 14 

1914 16 

1016 16 

INDIAN MKBCHANDTSE 







Bs 

Ba 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bilk — 












Barr — 












Bengal — Catcutia 

Bombaj — Bombaj 

Pro\inclal ports 

lbs 

ff 

IS GC8 
000 
320 

21,957 

6,338 

6,503 

12,008 

2.039 

0,030 

4,022 

6 507 
14 214 

1,80,010 

1 BOO 
1,320 

1,98,094 

13,860 

25,800 

1,17,037 

8,875 

68,070 

18,710 

23,758 

01,716 

Total 

,, 

19,488 

— 

33,848 



10 781 



3,20,612 

77,380 

86,473 

Jlantifactarefl — 












piece goods — 










1 


Henpnl — Calcutta 
,, other ports 

Bombaj* — Bombay 

Madras — Madras 
, other porta 
l*ro\ inciM ports 

Yds 

»» 

tl 

If 

11 

11 

13 440 

319 

040 

1 728 
246 123 

10,014 

38,050 
770 
204 837 

16,407 

1,388 

007 

258,011 

16,300 

2 

800 

139,707 

7,219 

10,761 

4,317 

400 

09,460 

38,671 

492 

3,361 

3 218 
6,20,270 

13,059 

30,732 

820 

5,77,094 

26,572 

2,030 

725 

5 74,028 

17,223 

8 

1,000 

2,78,489 

32,078 

3,DC0 

4,383 

3(K) 

3,52,023 

Total 


201,250 

314,577 

£76,773 

166,869 

' 02,147 



0 03,804 

2,00,720 

1,72,150 

Goods of f UL mi*ccd other 

matcrl ib? — • 












IJenpol — CAlcotta 
, other porln 

Bombaj — Bombaj 

Jladras — Mndm^ 

other ports 
rfo\lncL-l port4 

11 

I 

6,330 

1,200 

1 470 
24 235 

4 049 
11 180 

7,144 

870 
19 710 

1 647 
43,078 

1,003 

152 

24,857 

O^S 

61,085 

417 

20 

£3 393 

13,684 

3,720 

670 

812 

23,294 

320 

29,401 

B 

6.010 

320 

13,327 

1,100 

36,730 

B 

4G0 

10 

34,105 

17.240 

1,520 

340 

1,018 

£0,282 

150 

21,704 

Total 

,, 

43 432 

72,355 

77,825 1 

J7,419 

65,917 

32,000 


84 80'. 

31,887 

45 0S0 

Oilier sort* — 












IVr^al— ( aiinitta 

Oihtr I ro\inem 

lb. 

110 

lie 

1 010 

C7 

1,C03 

1 214 

1,230 

382 

228 

3,010 

300 

C,084 

3,000 

12,020 

Total 

'■ 

110 

1,12C 

1,765 

l,ta4 

3,230 

382 

3,238 

0,384 

3,000 

12 020 


1 


































































































































5^01 


Const ivg Imports — contd 


rnoMNcn oi bubma 


Anirn<; iroM wnint 

ivroiTn> j 



QniMlT\ 


VALUr ' 


! 

lt>0(l-07 

IPO 7 (‘‘i 

ipa*^^p 

Itint) in 

1010 11 

1000 07 

1007-08 

1008 00 

1000 10 

1910-11 

HU 1 K.N 'll IK 11 'MU'-! 

! 

i 






B.4 

Ba 

EJ! 

Ea 

B3 

'lit:— 
























I'fox II f Ut I < rl' 



7. no 

ini 7hi 

H7,iin 

oo.noi 

4,13,822 

3,52,203 

4,31,821 

4 40,211 

4 67,057 

IN 1 in! n 


1 




1 G14 





14,025 

TotM 


1 hn Ki 1 , 

" » 110 

1 101 7h3 

07,110 1 

1 00 875 

wsm 

3,52,208 

4,81 821 

4 40,211 

4,71 082 



1 

i 










1 < ^T r '‘I 


I 

i 

1 


1 







1' r ^l ( K 1 tiT 

•\.i 

i U*r 

IJ nio 

tJOOJ 

fi OJO 

r.,002 

0,015 

17 231 

28,137 

7,873 

0,031 

<>!l( r J n'\ Ini'* 


; 4 711 

•4PJ 

T rm 

410 

1 74 5 

4 012 

701 

2,058 

074 

3,804 

! 1 \ itu I ! ]« ii 


1 -.11 1"- 

1 "n 

-iJiiii 

JIJ DII 

205 050 

1,50 070 

2,21 374 

1 92 410 

1,27,051 

1 20,058 

Th-M 


1 -1 •’1.; 

7'! 

1 .'lAlisT 

-IP r^o ' 

1 21J1C0 

1 04,000 


2 22,005 

1,36,808 

1,30,683 

^ 1 * « t * uv, Ti ' 1 " »1!| >1! 1 

j -! i 1 - 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 » 

1 








1 U \ 111 1 ! 1 II 


1 in k'l' 


1 

j O'- 507 

42 riGJ 

2.5,540 

00,855 

87,226 

08,628 

27 568 

14,838 

Olh t t 1 ^ ' 

. 

1 IT.C) 

P f p 

1 f .m 

4 020 

2 400 

11 848 


0,007 

2,780 

3,090 

1 "TU 


n 

1 ]V"f" 

1 101 ‘ior 

40 ''oa 

1 28,000 

81,703 ; 

05,097 


30,338 

17,428 

1)1’ I t Hi.-- 


) 

1 










I r \liifi 1 1 iii 

II 

I 

1 1 a 

IS 


40 


1 142 

46 

607 

02 


i» J It j I \U 

. 

1 n 

440 


7M 

44P 

54 

1,203 


2,341 

1,680 

liiTIL 


1 

4r' 


800 

440 

1,100 

1,208 

507 

BB 

1,586 


T» 


^no^^^c^ of burma 


AtTtiM n«>M 

ii,r( iTi n 



qoavtit\ 





Vaxoe. 


- 



1011 1 ’ 

1P12 I" 

' 1 

1013 14 

1014 15 

1015-10 

1011 12 

1012 13 

1013 14 

1914 15 

1916 16 

IDllI HA 'll I’t Il'MlI I 







Us 

Bs 

Ea 

Bs 

Ba 

‘■iir— 












Vn\r — 







1 





IN iipa! — < *i!i uttn 

IM 


44 

291 

! 1 0'’2 

504 


440 

816 

10 140 

3 200 

INiinl a> - Puiiiln) 

I 

• 1 

roj 

7 022 

1,055 


5,444 

2,035 

23,548 

4.340 


20,400 

I'roNliirlal (Uirla 

, 

h'to 0 

IIP (KIO 

UP PjO 

57,110 

14,580 

4,55,038 

6,74,477 

6,47,176 

2,28 005 

00,655 

3 llTil 


l-'t 745 

IJrt 102 

121,293 

53 151 

20 528 

4,57,073 

6,98,406 

6,62 339 

3,39 061 

84 166 






1 







1 lrr«»,,f>0(l\ — 












I'fiunl— I alrutta 

Id, 

6.007 

17,310 

17,583 

4,204 

4,000 

0,535 

10,653 

17,404 

4,128 

4,814 

„ otlicr jKjrlfl 

f • 

11 


1,000 

00 

7,008 

03 


1,000 

00 

4,221 


.. 

1,087 

605 

700 

1,418 

3,385 

1,087 

283 

800 

1,401 

2,082 

rfo>inrbl jiorH 

tt 

101,350 

251,775 

307,482 

109,000 

233,902 

02,732 

1,67,023 

2,25,062 

03,400 

1,20 133 

Tdtai 

f, 

108,078 

200,010 

180,770 

114,702 

240,015 

1,01,022 

1,74,769 

2,44,850 

08,095 

1,31 160 

floods of pilL mixed with oilier 
juap rlnli— 







1 

1 





rro\lndftl porU 

11 

3,503 

1,777 

770 

1,256 

3,847 

2,112 

2,137 

7,678 

640 

1,702 

Otlicr proN Incoi 

It 

1,770 

875 

680 

143 

72 

1,278 

286 

1,323 

92 

64 

Total 

„ 

5,342 

2,662 

1,302 

1,308 

3 010 

3,300 

2,422 

8,901 

782 

1,810 

Other norts — 












rro\lncIril porU 

llM 

40 

653 

1,741 

209 ! 

631 

78 

323 

1 6,464 

1,773 

3,846 

Olhfr provinces 

„ 

0 

03 

1,493 

73 

106 

44 

220 

6,734; 

372 

811 

' Total 

” 

40 

016 

1,230 

1 

342 

030 

12& 1 

1 

643 

11,198 

2,146 

4,050 



































Foreign Exports 




PBO^T^*CE OF BTJBIU 

Aiinax5 corvrriKs to tteich 

EITOITtO 

1 

QrA3irrT 

TAlirE 




1007-08 

1903 -00 

1000-10 

^ 1910-11 

1 

1006-07 

1007 OS 

1003 03 

1909-10 

1910-11 

INDLVK JIL^CEA^DISE 


1 





Bs 

Bl 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Silk— 












Paw — 












il 1 pllk, tajar, mnnga, erla and 
oihf'n — 












C liuLiatn or A\astc — 












British rmpire — 












United Kingdom 

11)3 

7,119 

0,046 

1 7,334 

4,101 


6,403 

5,873 

7,160 

4,018 


Titce gooJs — 












IlrltLdi Fraplrc — 

i 

i 



1 







Tlnl’fd Kingdom 

■ids 

04 

"p4 

101 

402 

466 

236 

ISO 

277 

1,057 

780 

Straits Sftllcments 

.. 

6,025 

1,045 



160 

3,604 

030 



400 

Ollier British rossc'ssions 

>» 


180 

4 


24 


288 

8 


40 

1 orcign Countries 

” 



20 

145 

576 



100 

776 

1,300 

Total 

■' 

6,119 1 

1,319 

215 1 

547 

1,226 



1 385 

1,832 

2,629 

Goods of eiU mixed ^vith other 
materials — 












British Empire — 












\dcn and Dependencies 

Yds 



20 





G5 



Sir lit* Settlements 

It 

8,087 

3,777 




8,320 

4,800 




Total 


8,987 

3,777 

20 



8,320 

4,300 

66 
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Foreign Exports — contd 


rnoviNCE OF buhma 


AKTICLt^ A5n CODKTIUnS TO ^viiicn 
rxrotiTED 

QUANTin 

Taloe 



1906-07 

1007 03 

1008 09 

1009 10 1 

1910 11 ' 

1006 07 

1007 08 

1908-09 

1909 10 

1910 11 

lORElON JlERCnABDISE 







Es 

Ea 

Ra 

R» 

Rs 

EllJv— 

Raw — 

British Empire — 



i. 







1 


UnlleJ Kingdom 

u« 




1 905 

10 969 




1,827 

10,467 

Foreign Countrlca — 







- 





Japnn • 

It 



207 





850 



Total 

H 



207 

1,005 

10,059 



850 

1,827 

10,467 

riCCC gCKKl« — 

BrilL«h Frapirc — 




1 








UnUcU Kingdom 

Ids 

147 

91 

272 ' 

109 

05 

310 

73 

068 

' 338 

115 

Straits SittUracnts 

11 

10 054 ' 

0,000 

3.730 


82 

0,102 

7,754 

2,370 


ISO 

Foreign Countries — 








1 


1 


1 rance 

fl 

2,0Gt» 





1,007 





Japan 

It 

0,202 

1,005 




14,045 

2,003 




Otlicr rorflpn Countries 

II 

240 

475 1 

300 

240 

285 

230 

530 

890 

200 

616 

Toial 

It 


10,777 1 


439 

432 

25,354 

10,960 

3,928 

638 

860 

Goods of silk mUed with other 
luaterhla — 

British Empire — 












Strnlts Settlements 

.. 

5,210 

1,800 

1,203 


570 

3,300 

1 2,000 

1,413 


420 

Other sorts — 












British Empire 

Foreign Countries — 

1 


1 

0 


12 



IB 


60 

Japan 

1 

II 





900 





2,726 

Total 

It 

1 

1 

0 

1 

012 



15 


2,780 


I’EOTINCE OF BOEilA 


AKTICLES A'?D COUMRIES TO INUICD 1 
expouteu 

QtJAimTT 



Yalto 

/ 




1011 12. 

1012 13 

1013 14 

1014 16 

1016-10 

1011 12 

1912 13 

IDU 14 

1914 15 

1913 10 

FOREIGK MERCIIAKDISL 







■ 

Es 

Ba 

Es 

Es 

Silk — 

Eavr — 

British Empire — 







m 





United Kingdom 

lbs 

10 

133 

1 




063 




Foreign Countries — 

China, etc« 

II 




131 


H 



625 


Bgipt 

It 


088 




■■ 

3 050 




Total 

It 

10 

1 - 821 


131 


IB 

4,924 


026 


6Dk lams, noils and warps — (a) 
i orcign Countries — 




1 








Japan 

If 


2,200 

2,000 




3,790 

6,847 



Manufactures — 

Goods of sUk mixed with other 
materials — 

Britbh Empire — 


1 










United Kingdom 

Yds 



1,242 





1 245 



Straits Sottlomenta 

fl 



3,200 





1 100 



Total 

II 



4,442 





2,345 



Bilk Piece good** — 

British Empire — 




1 







■ 

United Kingdom 

1 

'' 1 

32 

24 

446 


88 

DO 

124 

1 467 



Ccjlon 




B5B 

480 




1,005 

650 


Straits SottlomenU 

II 

301 

1,047 

1 1,046 



396 

890 

6C7 

- 


Foreign Countries — 




1 







Hi 

Persia 

II 





154 




■■■11 


Total 

II 

333 

1,071 

2,046 

480 

242 

485 

1,020 

3,339 

650 

205 

Total vahh: of rlk 

Val 


[ 




600 

9,743 

12,631 


295 


(o) Separately ptcorded from 1914 





































































































Coashng Exports 


^BOVI^CE OF BUBJU 


AnncLLc vvp roHTh to which 
iixrorTEP 

QCA'vrm 

I 



Taloe 


M 



i JPOO-07 

1 

1907 OS 

1908 09 

! 1900 10 

1 



1907 08 

1908 00 

1009 10 

A. 

1010 11 

FORFION BERC^A^DISE 







Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Filf— 












Bavr — 












Bombaj — Bombay 

lbs 

mSfH 



2,568 

5,312 


T' 


7,749 

27,128 

Provlnclit port! 


wEm 

73,936 

101,002 

88,710 

02,922 

4,27,220 

3,41,573 

4,04,700 

4,06,867 

4,20,851 

Totil 

II 

87,778 

78,930 

101,002 

01,278 

98,234 1 

4,27,226 

3,41,673 

4,04,700 

4,14,010 

4,17,070 

■\InnufBCtOTCs — 












Biece Eoods — 












^ Pro Inclal ports 

Tds 

131,008 

05,124 

148,300 

181,894 

222,128 

77,881 

60,711 

78,406 

06,477 

1,23,271 

Other rro\Inccp 

II 

2,938 

1,728 

6,610 

1 435 

2,155 

2 084 

2,706 

6,630 

477 

8,710 

Total 

II 

138,030 

96,852 

163,010 1 

1 182,329 

, 224,283 

30,665 

6^,470 

83,030 

no 964 

1,31,081 

Goods of 5llk mUed pith other 
innt^'rlals — 

1 









j 


rrovinclnl ports 

Tds 

110,391 

70,880 

40,658 

31,205 

10,657 

62,523 

47,334 

21,526 

17,285 

C,BB4 

other pro^ Inces 

II 

200 


2,200 


400 

200 

1 

1 

1,400 


400 

Total 

II 

110,601 

76,880 

42,768 1 

31,205 

10,067 

02,723 

47,334 

26,026 

17,285 

6,034 

Other Borla — 












Bomlmj — Bomba j 

lbs 


112 

007 




700 

3,386 



Pror Inclal ports 

II 


12 

30 

201 



26 

60 

110 


Total 

” 


124 

097 

291 

1 

725 

3,435 

no 



PBOAaNCE OF BUK^U 


\rTiciLs AKD ronxs to which 
LXIO nTXD 

QCAOTITT 

VALP£ 



3911 12 

1912 13 

1913 14 

1014 16 

1915 10 

1011 12 

1012 13 

1013 14 

1914 15 

1016 10 

rOEEIGh JirJtltUANDlSE 







Es 

Es 

Es 

Ea 

_ Es 

MLK— 












Enn — 












Otlicr rrovlnecs 

lbs 

401 

104 

1,070 


127 

3,050 

3,173 

0,501 


050 

1 roNlncbl ports 

II 

02,531 

117,780 

113,027 

01.420 

14,580 

4,27,307 

5,28,270 

6,04 120 

2 , 2 c, 280 

1 55,050 

Total 

II 

03,022 1 




14 707 

4,20,347 

5,29,443 

5,13,021 

2,20,280 

55,70n 

Manufactures — 


1 


- 








1 i-'ct poods— 












BtnpM — Calcutta 

Ids 

0,320 

182 

1,125 


40,823 

1 6,876 

230 

C2B 


47,721 

, other ports 

ri 

600 


747 

707 

1,000 

600 

A 

1.510 i 

768 

250 

rro\lncbl i>ort5 

I 

203,641 

110,541 

130,944 

62.685 

150,045 

1 , 00,101 

74,171 

07,103 

2fl,54o' 

05,210 

Other pro\Incca 

.. 

1.485 

4,215 

045 

1,000 

435 

1,476 

3,325 

817 

G80 

652 

Total 

» 

215 140 

153,941 

133 401 

05 442 

108 303 

1,00,041 

77,735 

70,124 

29,984 

1,13 833 

i e-'l* o* MlC inlxc’J trhh other 
rMt ziaL* — 




I 

1 




- 



3 rovl'^rbl j'crta 

Tdj, 

4 922 

703 

1,621 

1,130 

3 607 

2,725 

812 

1,711 

490 

1,007 

Otf rrroNlrecs 

>1 1 

4 000 

2, 100 


320 


2,825 

1 370 


OOP 


Total 


8 922 

3103 

1,021 

1 405 

mm 

IIIIIQR3QII 

mm 

1,711 

■BQl 

1 007 

* 7 f — 

j 

j 

1 










I*- ^ " M 7 / tA 

Itj 

1 

( 

454 

CsS 

210 

121 


507 

420 

907 

1,125 

o' r ! *\ At- 

. 

n> 

2:^ 




400 

1 800 




Tf 'll 

• 

' cn 

■■ 

feS 

-ID 

121 

400 

n 

4LV 

097 

3 125 
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Goasltmj Exports — contd 


PfiovracE OP BunsiA 


AKHCLEfl AND rOKTS TO ’WUICU 
LXrOKIED 

1 

QuANiirr 

Value 


« 


1000-07 

1007-03 


1900 10 

1010-11 

1000-07 

1907 08 

1908 00 

1009 10 

1910 11 

INDIAN MEEOHANDISE 







Its 

Bs 

Es 

Ea 

Bs 

Bilk— 













— 

Bengal — Calcutta 


lbs 


-- 

104 


205 



600 


2000 

Piovlnclnl porta 


)> 

365 

87 

112 

455 

620 

600 

20 

600 

2100 

1,850 

“* 

Total 

it 

305 

87 

270 

455 

725 

coo 

■ 

1,100 

■ 

3,350 

Manufactures — 




■■ 









Piece goods — 













Pro\incL'il ports 


■Yds 

244,784 


240,485 

213,755 

250,910 

6,30,011 

5,80,720 

5,05,547 

4,31,972 

4,96,669 

Other provinces 



100 

■ 

157 

6,334 

100 

300 

2316 

322 

2,981 

80 


Total 


241.044 



■ 

267,016 


6,83,044 

6,05,809 

4,34,953 

4,96,639 

Goods of sUX mixed ^\ltU other 
mnteriiUs— 









y 



3?^o^incIal ports 


^ds 

45,815 

26,760 

12,043 


0,681 

29,938 

26,171 

11,628 

26,291 

6,670 

other pro\ luces 


>* 

1,616 

504 



48 

1,500 

360 



33 

Other serts— 

Total 

' 

47,431 ! 


12,013 

21,470 

0,729 

31,438 

20,531 

11,628 

26,291 

6,612 













Bengal — Calcutta 

1 

lbs 


48 




440 

000 




Madras — other ports 








360 

- 





Total 

-■ 

166 

48 




700 

600 







PKOVINCE OP BUEMA 

articles and torts to tthich 

EXPORTED 


QuANTirr 

Value 



1911 12 

1012 13 

1913 14 

i 1914 16 

1916 16 

Bi 

1912 13 

1013 14 

1914 15 

1916-16 

INDIAN MEBCHANDISE 







Rs 

Efl 

Ea 

Es 

Bs 

SiLk— 












Raw — 












ProN inclal ports 

lbs 

64 



1,143 

14,224 

200 



6,509 

66,105 

other pro\ Inccs 

© 


43 



868 


100 



2,700 


Total 


07 

■ 

WM 

H 

14,224 

300 

j 


8,200 

66,105 

Mnnufacturcs — 


■ 



1 







Piece-goods — 


■I 










Provincial ports 

Yds 


204 521 

321.040 

147,403 

08,821 

6,20,732 

! 5,05,774 

5 672105 

2,03,548 

1 33,486 

other proNinccs 


■i 

305 

2,084 

19 100 

1,550 


312 

1,855 

6,590 

1 

1,808 

Total 

*» 

256,188 

204.880 j 

324,033 

160,683 

70,371 

5,20,782 

5 66 OSO 

6,69,220 

■ 

1,40,294 

Goods of «IIk mixed with other 
matorlate— 











m 

Pro\ inclal ports 

Yds 

13,360 

13,105 

10 333 

0,359 

16,624 

14,069 

13,661 

10,529 

11 009 


Other pro\ Inccs 



8 

297 




10 

270 


m 

Total 

” 

13,309 

13,113 

10,630 

9,359 ; 

i 

15,524 

14,069 

13,671 

10,799 

11,000 

j 

8,352 

Other sorts — 





1 







Provincial ports 

lbs 



103 1 



1 


30 




2 D 


VOL m 






















































































































Cento AL Provinces and Beear 
1910 — contd 
IMPORTS — contil 


ArtirK'^ nml \\hrnoc 
ImpnrJ r<! 

1 

To 1 
JTllthltl 
imrr | 
jflook 

To i 

. To 1 

To 

To 

■■ 

To 

Totati 

Ncrlmdiln 

lllorl 

ll 

Nnupiir 

lllork 

Clilinltla 

cnrli 

Work 

m 

flatpnr/i i 
Block i 

Vclght 

A ftJuc. 

PM 1C I'll Cl, r.OODP 

>!<!< 

1 

1 

JltlB 1 

1 

1 

Mds i 

1 

Mds 

Mds 

Jlda 

Mdfl 1 

j 

Es 

(1)1 orrisn — | 

1 







i 


Unnilwi I’nrl 1 



121 





12i 

4,105 

(2) Imllin— 

1 









British Trov 1 

2 1 




uy 

i 


ic!j 

13,133 

llnmlun Pori 





! lojj 

1 


lOJJ 

7,812 

1 

Totai 

2 




■ 




20 060 

I 

GK\M>TOTM ! 

1 

<> 


! 

t 321 

I 

2g;> 



i 30U 

26,146 


EXPORTS 


PI Hi lUW 

(1) 1 orolini 

(2) Indlnn — 

lUncnl 

llnllcd Pro\ln<'t'f! of Arrn | 
nnd Oiidli 

Jlnjpiilini nnd (r'ntral 
Imlln ^ 

Totai j 

Pill pli rx cood< 

1 



14 

ft 

ft 

1 

1 

I OlOJJ 

4 


1 

1 

1 

6245“ 

4 

ft 

ft 

2,7!^ 857 

2,080 

312 




14; 

614!; 


1 

t 

620j; 

2,76,249 



1 


i 

1 

1 

1 

j 1 




CCNTEAL PkoVINOES AND BeKAE 

1911 

’’ BIPORTS 


Aiilrjp^ nj)fJ whrnoc 
Importer} 

To 

JlllllMlI 

pore 

Block 

To 

Aerbuildn i 
Wocl. 1 

To 

N/mnr 

Block 

To 

Blo^ 

To 

Oihnttb 

(tnrh 

niock 

To 

Bernr 

Block 

To 

Sntpnra 

Block 

Total 

VelRlit. 

Value 


31(1-1 

irdn 

Wdn 

Ndi 

Md« 

Mdi 

Mda 

Mda 

Ha 

PILE RAM 



i 







(1) 1 nri’Icn — 










llomlins Port 

4}» 


OBI 

3** 

I 


MR 


781 

20,350 

C nlcnlln Port 


j; 

1 

1 i 


1 



140 

Totai 

4JJ 

25 

1 r-81 

1 s;: 

1 

t 

1 1 

1 MR 

i 

78i; 

£0,603 

(2) Indlnn — 


i 


I ^ 



1 

i 



BcDpnl 




129* 

3,063;; 


! 

3,782J 

20.605 

other Rrltlali Proilneca 

6 



8 

2« 



ie;{ 1 

6*067 

Rnjpntnnn nnd Central 



i 

1 

1 

£ 



2 

1,040 

India 



t 

i 






Cnloiiftn Port 



i 

; 6%’. 





1 2,013 

' Total 

5 

1 

1 

' 142i 

3,068* 



3,806;; 

I4,07,^‘’7 

GEAND TOTAL 

oj: 

R 

681 

146*1 

3,058* 

MH 


3.884* 

14,03,842 

8D,K PIECP OOOD3 

i 









(1) Torclsn — 

1 









JJomhay Port 


133U 

4* 





138* 

45 302 

(2) Indlnn — 



- 







Bengal 





77J; 



7-;; 

1,25,203 

Total 


133',; 

4^6 


77 ;; 



215;: 

1 71,105 


VOL HI 


2 D 2 












































Central Provinces and Berar. 

1911 — contd. 

EXPORTS 


Artldos nnd vrhcnco 

To 

Jubb\il 

1 To 

Kcrlmdda 
Block 

[ 

To 

Nltnar 

Bloek 

lo 

Nagpur 

Block 

To 

Clibnttis 

To 

Bcrnr 

Block 

To ' 
Balptira 
Block 

Totak 

Imported 

pore 

ilock 

Illock 

IVcIpbt 

Vnlno 

BILK RAM’ 

Aids 

Aids 

Alda 

Alda 

Aids ' 

Aids 

Aids 

Alda 

l.s 

(I) Foreign — 









- 

Bombay Port 1 


1 





1 

n 1 

410 

(2) IndlaB — I 





1 





Bengal 

i 




227 


! 

1 227} 

1,18 430 

Bajpntana nnd Central 
India 

2 



i 

j 



' n 

1,010 

Totai 

■ 

1 


i 

i 

2*^7 j 

1 


1 

22nj 

1jas470 

1 

GRAND TOTAL 

2i 

1 



j J.' 

1 

007J a 1 

1 1 



2211 

1,19,010 

BILK PIECE GOODS 

(1) Foreign 

(2) Indian — 

j 


1 

1 

j 


] 


i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Bombay Port 




ft 




)* 

609 

Toiai 




• i 

4( 

! 

t 

1 


609 


Central Provinces and Berar 
1913 . 
nrpoRTS 


Articles and rvhcnce 
Imported 

To 

To 

Ncrimdda 

Block 

To 

1 To 

Lnginir 
Block 

To 

rhlmttb 

To 

Berar 

Block 

To i 
Bnlpnn 
Block 1 

Totil 

pore 

Block 

Minor 

Block 

garb 

1 lock 

M eight ' 

Valnc 

SILK RAW 

Aids 

Mda 

1 

Aids j 

Aids * ' 

Aids 

Aids 

Aids 

Aids 

Rs 

(1) Foreign— 



1 

i 






Bombay Port 1 


311 

OH 

8 


13.’. 


89,’ 

30 603 

(2) Indian — 










Bengal 

T 



nil 

18,’,, 




22,319 

Bihar and Orissa 




n4/ 1 

'■.'lOOIi 



3,i3j;j 


United Prorlnct^ ot Agra 
and Oudh ! 

0 



4 

lO-Jl 



109J’ 

43 BIO 

\ 

Bombay Port 


141^ 


21 





j 0,031 

1 

TOTATj 

G 

14«t 


160 

%120,*, 


j 

1 

3,695’; 

1 

22,03,781 

_ GRAND TOTAL 

G 

18 

01} 

1G8 

■f 

13^, 

i 

1 

i 3,0345 

23,35,140 


EXPORTS 


8ILK, RAIV 










(1) Foreign — 










Bombay Port 








« 

312 

(2) Indian— 









1 

Bihar and Orhsa 




1* 

192A 



193} 

1,00,770 

Other Pritlsb Provinces 

1 


1 


i 



It 

910 

Rajpntana and Central 





7i 



7i 

3,770 

India 

j 


i 







Bombay Port 




S’.: 




8!S 

1,089 

Totap 



1 

«u 

200* 

i 


2001 

1,07,118 

'GRAND TOTAL 



1 


200* 


1 

1 

1 

207; 1 

1,07,75 7 





























































Cl NTllAL PllOVJNOKS AMIJ Bl UAK 


1016. 


IMPOUTO 


ArllrlM mill wlionro 
Imiwrlrd 


MIT^ JIAA\ 

(1) 1 orrlRn — 

Dnmlmj I'ort 

(2) Inillmi— 
llrnpM 

llllinr nnil Hrl^'n 

Unltril rro\lnr<. ol Ainn 
mill (liiilli 

llnlliiiimm nml <iiilrnl 
Jnilln 

lloiiilmj Tort 

Totm 

nil AMI rOTAl 

•ITI K ril f I fiooim 

(1) I orrl^n— 

Jloinlii) I’nrt 

(2) Inilhn- 
llrnpnl 

nUmr nnil (Irl a 

linllnl ol Arm 

ntml Oiiilli 

Toth 

(in AMI TOTAT 
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APPENDIX XVU. 

Mudwt nV(n'(»y Centra, {Thurstuu, Monoijraph of stlL fahnes, 1899) 

Gimjniii — ’ 

Uorlmiiipur— 330 \\en\ors. 88 looms, parlly Insar , now 256 looms, 80 for simple 
borders, 12 for onmmcnlal clotlis, 101 for plain fabrics 
God.nnn — 

Am.ilpur laluK — 20 weavers 

I’eddapiir Taluk — 5 weavers, tasar is obtained in the west 
Bellan — 

Adoni — 7,000 looms 
llospet^ — 320 looms 

llodiijialli — 1,175 looms 

Kislim — O 

Jaut'ni apeta — 28 looms 

Kiiriiooi — 

717 looms 1,100 wen\er-' 

Aiianlnpiir — 

Goot\ — IW looms 

'J ndpatri — 520 looms 
l)liurma\ aram — 200 looms 
Madras Gi(\ — 

720 looms, 1,100 weaa ers — None at present 
Clmifilepul — 

Gmjee\eruu — 5,270 looms, 10,500 weavers — 9,515 silk bpinncrs and weavers now 

North \root — 

1,021 looms, 1,0S0 weavers 

South Arcot. — 

Chidambaram — 200 looms, 10,000 w'cavera 
Trichmopoh — 

1,500 looms, 2,500 weavers — Mi\ed and silk goods 
Tunjoro — 

Tanjorc — 1,200 looms, 1,800 w'cavers A 
Jlannargudi — 30 looms, 35 wcaaers j 

Negapatam — 629 looms, 1,370 weavers >now' 18,000 silk looms, 22,24^1 silk spinners 
Kumbakonnm — 0,300 looms, 4,225 weavers j and weavers 
JIaj aa arara — 1,547 looms, 4,020 w'cnvers ) 

lladura — 

Jladura town — 2,000 looms, 1,500 weavers now 7,820 looms, 4,778 on silk and cotton 299 
on pure silL 

Dmdigul — 300 looms, 600 weavers — 760 silk looms now' 

Paramakudi — 700 looms, 2,100 weavers 

Bamnad — 20 looms~14,000 looms m the whole district 

Salem — 

Atur — 519 looms, 3,299 weavers 
Salem — 10 looms, 30 w'eavers 
Hosur — 460 looms 
Dharmapiiri — 84 looms, 145 weavers 
Trichcngodu— 200 looms, 200 w'cavers 

Coimbatore — 

Kollegal— 1,000 looms, 1,000 w'cavers 

The figures for the 1911 Cen&us are repnnted below in Appendix X but aie 
not reliable 


• mostl)’ cotton sonic silk borders 



APPENDIX XVIII. 


KlJ;lv ]x\.STlTIJTE 
Estahmsiimi Nr 

1 Dirccloj 

1 Absistniil, Direclor 
1 3J(>.‘ul Clerk 

1 Clciks 

2 'Jypistb 
2 C.ishiorfc. 

2 S(<)r(‘-k<*c*jK*i s 
8 Peons 
] riiowkidni 
1 SUCCJK'I 

1 3Cnr<)j)c<jn 'i'l.idr Oi^nni^r} 

1 Weaving Assjsinnt 

2 'I'l.ide A^'Sist.-inls 

1 Twisliiti' .Hid u.Hjnni,' A^'Sistanl 
1 Co opei.itnc (*hm1iI Assisianl 
1 J’a 1 Assisl.inl 
1 Wild .Silk Assisl.inl 
1 A I’ll si 

] ]3}('inif Assisl.inl 
1 ]'inislini_i' Assisl.inl 
1 Kaw Silk Assisl.inl 

1 Eccling Master 

2 Ficldineii 

1 Mech.uiic 

1 Apprentice artist 
5 Dhobi es 

Temporary Slab (Ks 1,200 ) 


RcaniKj 

1 Hybiidisiiig Assistant 
1 Rearing Assistant 
1 Reeling Assistant 
4 Fieldmen 
1 Mechanic 

1 Clerk and Store-keeper 

2 Peons 

1 Chowkidar 
Total cost Rs (09,538) 
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Iiir/iii(riai Jndiluic 





Evpjjnbxtobb 




Noil recurring 

Eocumng 




Es, 

Ra, 

Jvu Imp 1 nrton 


. 

1,000 


Kp rfplinp rnrIor\ 

• 


1,000 

. 

])\ 1* lum <• L'O' “O' (juin, <■((’ ) 



1,000 


\\( i\ inp SIihI 100' “O' 



2,000 


Tui'-litip Mini r> 0 ' HO' 



1,000 


\\ irjmiR Mi<il 1(10' HO' 



1,000 


}^\)H rmionl il \u iviiip ^lu^I 1(K)' jo' 



2,000 


(1(h1(i«ii im! liHinpi 'lO' HO' 



2,000 


Onu(, ]>ilirin,’J'< (mp lUxim 



1 

20,000 


Pludiit hlon ntid 1 nlint llooiii 



10,000 


\^ ('rj 1 Iioji for (IK ( Iniiir i 


f 

( 

COO 


I'liii'-liinp ^lK■<l Midi Utlmp'' HO' •• JO' 


1 

2,000 


10 non <! of I Old 


1 

1 

5,000 

200 

1 till mp add 1 iMiip Old 


1 

1,000 


12 ,^I(idi I Hr irmp lioiKn 


1 

1,200 

500 

\\(11 



3,000 

. 

]>juij)niP(il 


• 1 

10,000 

1,000 

riid 

• 


• • 

1,000 

I'unidurr null 1 dliiipK 

• « 

t 

5,000 

1,000 


Total 

1 

•t 

08,700 

3,700 


Ihartvg and Sicd Supply 



1 

Noji-ieourruig 

Recurring 

- 


Rs 

Efi 

50 acrei of land (llcnt) 

• 


260 

I'oiicmg 

• 

2,000 


Hrlindwing house viUi \uilcrlaid on 


6,000 


Tank, iron on trestle . • 

» 

1,000 


12 Model Kenniig ITouhos and Imye, ole 


1,200 


Model Reeling Factory . 


1,000 

i 

t 

R’C(xiriinontal Reeling Fuolory 


3,000 


Model ro rcoling aliod 

• 

1,000 


Well 

• • 

3,000 


Four pairs hulloolvs 


800 


Cattle food 



, 600 

Pumping Mnohmory 


2,000 


Total earned over 

20,000 

760 


VOL nr 


2b 





Hearing and heed Supplg — concld 



Non rrciirriiig. 

IU< nrnng 

Tolnl brought fon>nr(l 

Its 

II- 

750 

Cultuftlion . .... 


750 

Mnchinory ujjkcop 

• 

2'KJ 

Fuel 

i 

I.WJ 

Conliiigoiicica 

i 

.UXI 

1 

Rofrigomling i)lniit ... .... 


4,8'K» 

L.ibour . . ... 

1 

1,W 

'J\rT\h 

j 4\n<>o 

0,30^) 

Griirral ] rjtrnilifnrr 


Non n ( tirring 

Jh (tirnri'’ 


I'" 

I’" 

Raw Malonaln • • ! 

1 

''lO.b'Hi 

2,<KK) 

SainjiIuR 

j 

t'O.fXsi 

Sampli 3 for export 



ExixjnincutdraiUs 

• 

IfMSXl 

A(l\orlising . . 


' J.O'l'l 

1 

Onico 0X11011303 . ... 

1 

I 

2,W} 

1 

Tra\cUiiig Allowance — 

Diroclor . i 

i 

' .o.rifio 

Assistant Dirrotor . 1 


J 2,000 

11 Assistants . 1 


i 11,000 

0 Fioldinon 



Punlcahs and Lights 


! 2 (MV) 

1 

Labour 


6 000 

Books and periodicals 


CfK) 

Tochnical Advice (London, Pan.3, etc.) 


3,000 

Capital for — 
model factories 

1,00,000 


trading purposes 

2,00 000 


Totai. 

3,20,000 

00,500 

Quarters for staff 

T 

T 

Quarters for memals 

T 

7 

Quarters for students 

r 

7 

Establishment 

• • • 


00,538 

Industrial Institute] 

08,700 

3,700 

Rearmg and seed su^iply . , 

46,000 

0.300 

General Eispenditure 

3,20,000 

00,500 

TOTAL 

4,33,700 

1,82,038 



APPENDIX XIX. 


Older of the Avst) inn }['inisicr of Commerce, dated June S4, 1904, concerning 
the niihsHhj t/jnnted to the sdl reelers in Southern Tyrol and in the 
ictnioiy of Gorz and Giadisla 

Considering ihc unfavourable economic conditions of silk spinning m 
Soutlicrn Tyrol and in llio districts of Gorz and Gradiska and with a view 
lo iiniuoAing the position of the women employed in this industry this 
iMinisti’}, in concert -wilh the Ministries of the Interior and of JFinance, con- 
ditional on the constitutional approval of the necessary funds devotes the sum 
ol ITiODOO kronen' jicr annum for five years, for the granting of subsidies 
'J'hc conditions under which these subsidies will be granted to individual 
spinnoric,s arc contained in the following articles and may be modified subse- 
quently if lound ncccssai^f 


Article 1 

'J'he siilisidics u ill bo granted accoiding to the number of basins at work, 
at llic late of 12. ■) cents,! for cvciy basin and for every quarter of a day’s 
uoik lip to a jcaily nia\iinum amount of 120 kronen per basin 

In gi .luting tlicso subsidies, other conditions being equal, preference will 
bo gnen to those li.isiiis tended by women belonging to the same silk district 

As (he whole subsidy maj’^ not exceed 150,000 fr, if applications by 
reelcl^ cntitleil to icccive subsidies sliould be so numerous as not to allow all 
ol them being gi.intcd, piefercncc will be given to those which were recently 
uoiking 

IJcek'is in reempt of subsidies arc bound for the whole season of produc- 
tion to c-onfoim to the jircscnt icgulations, also in Clie event of their output 
being .ibo\c tlie (|ii.inlity which entitles them to the maximum yearly subsidy 

< 

A rticle 2 

Only those factories wdiich conform to the provisions of the industrial 
legiilatioiis ,ind aie in a condition to work in all seasons may claim subsidies 


A rticle 3 

Only basins heated by steam and provided with mechanical reels 
coiisti acted for reeling four or more threads and assisted by stirrers may be 
subsidized 


A rticle 4 

Basins constructed for spinning four or more threads will be subsidized 
even if they spin less than foui threads, provided the weight per unit length 
spun be aliovo IG denaii (one denaro corresponds to 0 05 grams per length of 
150 metres) 


Article 5 

Every subsidized basin must be served by a woman who. must not be em- 
ployed at another basin 


Article 6 

The subsidy will be granted only to those basins which work at least 150 
whole days per annum during the first three years and at least 180 whole days 
in the following years 


• Kronen - 10 pence 
■f Cent = -rii of a penny 


2e2 



I'lie industrial year will begin on June 1 and end on Mliy 31 of tiie follow- 
ing year 

Basins which start work m the course of the season may also apply for 
subsidy for the time up to the beginning of the next season provided they 
work at least for a period equal to halt the number of work days in this 
period 


Article 7 - 

Beelers in receipt of subsidies engage to adopt the following minimum 
scale of wages — 

(a) Head reelers, 10 cents per hour 
(h) Sub-headed reelers 9 cents per hour 

(c) Experienced stirrers and apprentice reelers 8 cents per hour 

{d) Young stirrers 7 cents per hour 

{e) Apprentices during the first year 6 cents per hour 

(/) Beginners during the first six months 5 cents per hour 

As a rule no workwoman may remain more than one year in any of the 
four lower classes h — e 

Beelers must keep to the maximum of 11 hours work per day as fixed by 
the industrial regulations for factory work , they have no right to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Ministerial despatch No 16175 of May 23, 1886, 
according to which reelers are allowed, on special request,, to work 13. hours a 
day for a period up to 8 months 


Article 8 

Beelers who apply for a subsidy must state in their applications to the 
proper industrial authorities the number of basins which will be worked, and 
the approximate number of women employed, they must also send in a copy of 
the regulations of their factory The said authorities, who may meanwhile 
consult trustwoithy and competent persons, will then forward, through the 
provincial political authorities, their proposals to the Mmistry of Commerce 
The decision of the latter is sent directly to the industrial authorities and 
notice of it IS forwarded to the provincial political authorities 

Article 9 

Beelers who have presented their application for a subsidy must inform . 
the industrial authorities as early as possible of the date on which they iwll 
begin to woik and they must notify them also of every suspension or mterrup- 
tion of work, Sundays and holidays excepted Such notice must possibly be 
sent in advance, and at latest within 24 hours 

Article 10 

I 

Eor the purpose of surveillance every factory must keep the following 
books — 

(a) A daybook showing — 

the numbers of basins in daily use, 

the output of each basin per day expressed in whole days or in 
'' quarters of a day, 

the quantity of cocoons consumed by each basin and of the reeled 
silk, also its weight per unit length (titolo) 

The reelers are free to add further data as they may consider opportune 
for their factoiies 

{h) A register of the wages compiled exactly in accordance with the 
Foini A 
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(r) A j)n\ l)(K»k t\ir oacli ^\ork\\onlnll, kept in accordance with Form B 

(<7) A K'gi^ler for iIk' in^cn])tion of the result of the inspection by 
tiu' i>llicial charged with llic insjicction of the factory 

Tlie iia.Mnent ol (he wages ol (lie workwomen to be made every H days 

A( (be beginning o( eaeb (orlnight (lie woikw'omen shall deposit their 
paN bwks wKii (be leeler 


Woikwonieii ih)( eoniii^ing wKli the labtaiientioncd conditions are not 
(o be .illowed ton woik 'J beoiUpiU ol work of each woikwoman during the 
loiliuglK (inelmling qnailer da\.s) shall be registered in the pay book and 
(lie lH>oks shall be leluined (o (be workwoman at the end of each fortnight 
with (be ealuilated (piantil\ of wages entered and at the same time payment 
shall be iii.ule foi (be said peiiod 

All b(K>ks iiuhnliiig legisieis lelaling to (be W'ork of reeling except com- 
nieieial bitoks, shall be piC'-eiUed on icquestlo the authority charged with the 
iiisjieelKui which shall h.iM' Jiee .necss to (he woikrooms at any time 

Xot latoi (ban (be otb of each month, there shall be consigned to the 
iiuiusiiial audunit^ a leport ol the basins in use each day during the 
jiicccding niondi 

A) fide J1 


Tbeotluials cbaiged uidt cair\ing out (be provisions of this ordinance 
shall be jui^fiited (o (la* ie(‘leis b\ (be indiistnal .lutboritics 

Ad tele 

The awaiding of die Iwmnf ics w ill (ake jilaee at the end of each six work- 
ing monlbs 

The iceleis having (be light (o (be bounties shall present through the 
(hannel of du* indiistnal audioiity (onteined an ap[)licatton provided wath 
piopei diH-nnieiKs. with (be ii.imeol the olluc at w Inch payment is to be made, 
and (li.iwn up so as (u obtain setdeincnt of the subsidy The industrial 
andioiUv on (lie basis of the nioiilhl^ lopoits (Article JO, last paragraph) and 
die i«‘\ isioiis made on Ibespol, shall li\ (he eorrcbponding amounts of subsidy 
and aliei again umsuKiug with reliable persons competent m the matter, 
evtiiliialh (oiisign (he appheadon with relative proposals, through the 
pionmi.il politiial authority (o the Ministry of Coinmeice 

The awaid ol (he iKmnlios by (he Ministry of Commerce is made through 
diediinncl ot die piovimial politual authoiity 


Atl'iclc 13 

In ease of abuse of any of the provisions of tins law the subsidies shall 
bo (iMiijioi anly or .ibsolntely susjicnded, and the oheuders shall be liable to the 
eoiiserjueiiees ol (he eommoii law These provisions shall come into force 
immcdialely 


IV 

Drnrrr of ilio Imperial and Hoynl Ministry of Commerce modifying Article 1 
of the proms^ons of June 3Jt, 1904, concerning the subsidies to Silk 
Keelers of the Souiliern Tyrol, Goiz and Gradiska 

In agreement with the Ministry of the Interior and Finance the 
jirovisions of piaragrajih 1 of Article 1 of the decree of June 24, 1904, concern- 
ing die subsidies to silk reelers of Southern Tyrol, Gorz and Gradiska are 
modified as follows — 

' (Isi paragraph of Article 1.) 

The subsidies shall be granted on the basis of the number of basins at 
work and at the rate of 11 5 hellers^ for every basin and for every quarter of 
a day’s wmrk u]) to a maximum of 135 fr for every basin , 


♦ Holler = t'o of a penny 



Tills pi’ovisioii will be considered as having come into force on June i, 

1905 


Lot relative aux encouragements sfeciaiix a donner d la sericiculture et d la 
filature de la sole. {Loi du 11 juin 1909.) 

Le Sdnat et la Cliambre des Deputes ont adopte 

Le President de la R4publique promulgue la loi dont la teneur suit • 


Article 1. 

A partir du 31 mai 1909, Jusqu’au 31 decembre 1929, il sera alloud aux 
sericiculteurs une prune de soixante centimes (0 fr 60) par kilogramme de 
cocons frais, qu’ils soient destin^ a la filature ou au grainage 


Article 2 

Dans cbacun des departements s6ricicoles, il sera institue, par les soins 
du prefet, une commission de controle des primes a la sericiculture ' 

Pour faciliter le controle de cette commission, les emballages immediats 
contenant des graines de vers a soie devront, au moment de la rente et de la 
mise en rente, porter sur une banderole de fermeture, en caracteres connus et 
apparents, le nom et I’adresse soit du producteur, soit du rendeur ainsi que- 
Tindication, exprimee en grammes, du poids net des graines de rers a soie 
qu’ils contiennent avec une tolerance maximum de cinq pour cent 

Un decret rendu sur le rapport du Mmistre de F Agriculture et con- 
tresign6 par le klinistre des Finances ddterminera les comPtions d’organisa- 
tion et de fonctionnement de la commission ci-dessus prerue, ainsi que les 
conditions d’application de la presente loi en ce qui concerne la sericiculture. 


Article S. 

Quiconque aura contrerenu aux dispositions de Farticle precedent ou se 
sera rendu coupable d’lme tentative de fraude pour I’obtention de primes a la 
sericiculture sera passible des peines portees a Farticle 471 du Code penal. 

Quiconque se sera rendu coupable d’une fraude pour Tobtention jles 
primes a la sericiculture sera passible des pemes portees aux articles 1 et / de 
la loi du 1" aout 1905, sans prejudice de la restitution de la prime indument 
percue. i 

L’article 463 du Code penal et la loi du 26 mars 1891, sont applicables 
a la presente disposition. 


Article 4 

A partir du 1" jmn 1909, jusqu’au 31 mai 1929, il sera alloue aux ffla- 
teuis de soie, proportionnellemeut au travail annuel de la bassme, une prime 
de quatre cents francs (400 fr.) par bassine filant 5 plus de trois bouts, et une 
prune de deux cents francs (200 fr ) par bassme meme a un bout, pour les 
filatures de cocons doubles. 

Auront droit a la prime de 400 francs les bassines accessoires servant a 
la preparation de la bassine fileuse 

1 Dans les usmes travaillant a plus de trois bouts et a moins de six 

bouts, a raison d’une bassme accessoire par trois bassines 
fileuses , 

2 Dans les usines travaillant h, plus de cmq bouts, h raison d’une 

bassme accessoire par deux bassines fileuses 

En outre, dans les usines travaillant a plus de cinq bouts,^il sera alloue, 
pioportionnellement au travail annuel, une prime de quatre cents francs (400 
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fr ) pour cbaque service de noueuses ou rattaclieuses dessei-vant six bassmes 
fileiises 

Toiitef ois, Je montanl des primes, liquid^es trimestriellemeiit h cbaque 
filateur, lie pouira exceder, j^ar bilogramme de soie filde dans I’ensemble de 
ses usmes, six francs cinquante centimes (6 fr 50) pendant les quatre 
premibres anii6es d’application de la loi, six francs (6 fr ) pendant les buit 
ann^es suivantes et cinq franca cinquante centimes (5 fr 50) pendant les buit 
dernibres anndes d’application de la loi. 

Sur le total des primes versdes aux filateurs de soie, il sera pr6Tev6 six pour 
cent (6 pour cent) pour la constitution d’un fonds de secours et de inaladie en 
faveur du personnel des usmes, qui sera r^parti par TEtat entre les Socidt^s 
de secours miituels constitutes par le personnel ouvrier des usmes de filature 

Un rbglement d’admmistration publique dttermmera la nature et la 
quotite des secours, la circonscription de cbaque Socittt, leur mode d’admini- 
stration, de gestion et de controle 

Les statuts de ces Socittts devront etre approuvts par arretts minis- 
teriels, conformement aux disposition du titre III de la loi du I" avril 1898, 
relative aux Socittts de secours mutuels 


Article 5 , 

Le raontant de la prime fixee par I’article 4 h 400 francs par bassine k 
plus de trois bouts sera rtduit a trois cent quarante francs (340 fr ) et celui 
de la prime de 200 francs par bassine, meme k un boj.it, pour les filatures de 
cocons doubles, sera rtduit h cent soixante-dix francs (170 fr ) pour les bassmes 
filant des cocons ttrangers, avec un maximum mftneur de im franc (1 fr ) 
au maximum ttabli par ledit article par kilogramme de soie filte 

A cet efiet, il sera dtduit du montant total de cbaque liquidation 
trimestrielle de prime, calculte conmie si, dans les bassmes, il n’avait ttc file 
que des cocons franca is, une somme de vingt-cmq centimes (0 fr 25) par kilo- 
gramme de cocons secs ttrangers pris en charge dans I’ensemble des usmes du 
filateur pendant le memes trimestre 

Les cocons ttrangers susceptibles d’etre filts ne pourront circuler, en 
Erance, qu’en vertu d’acquits-^-caution garantissant leur prise en charge dans 
une filature de soie ou leur reexportation 

Article 6 

En viie du controle du nombre des beures de travail et des quantitds de 
sole filte, les filateurs deviout tenir, dans cbaque usme, un'livre de filatuie 
dans des conditions uniformes qui seront d^termmdes par le rbglement 
d’admmistration publique, et mi registre dit de controle, sur lequel ils por- 
teront, en confoimitd avec leur livre-]ournal, le poids net des cocons le^us ou 
revendus et le poids net des soies soities de Fusine 

Le filateur certifiera la conformity de ces extraits avec son livre-journal 
Il sera constitue une Commission cbaigye du controle trimestriel des 
primes, et composye d’agents de I’Etat et de filateurs 

Un rbglement d’admmistration publique dyterminera les conditions 
d’organisation et de fonctiomienient de cette Commission, ainsi que les condi- 
tions d’application de la presente loi, en ce qui coucerne la filatuie de la soie 


A? tide 7 

Les infractions aux dispositions rdgl emeu tai res piysent-ant seulement le 
caractbre d’erreurs ou de negbgences seront soumises a 1 examen de la Com- 
mission de controle pryvue a I’article precydent et pourront entrainer, pour 
I’lisine, la suppression du droit la prime pendant une semaine, et, en cas de 
rycidive, pendant un mois ou un trimestre 

Quiconque se sera rendu coupable d’une fraude ou d une tentative de 
fraude pour I’obtention de la prime seia, ci lavenir, dydiu du dioit a la pnme. 





snn': premdicc dc In icstitution de lapimic indfimeiit pciQuc et sera passible 
de- peincs pnrlces aux ai tides 1 et 7 de la loi du 1" aoiit 1905 

L’arlidc 4(53 du Code penal et la loi du 20 mars 1891 sont applicable a la 
presen tc disposition 


Article S 

Pourront entraincr pour I'lisinc la suppression du dioit a la prime 
pendant line semainc an moms et pendant iin trimcstie au plus, ics infractions 
aiix dispositions des lois conccinant I’lngiene et la sociiiite dcs traiaiUenis, 
qtii aniont faitlobjet de condamnations devenues definitives Laditc sup- 
pi e.^sion dll droit a la prime seia prononcce dans la menie forme qiie cclle 
prevue au paragrajibe premier de I’article 7 de la prdsente loi 

Aiiicle 9 

Lc taiix des iiriines no pourra ctre niodifie que par unc loi Un rapport 
siir Ics resultats dc la presente loi sera public an Journal officicl lc 31 mai 
'1909, contenant un tableau des payements effectuds 

Article 10 

T.cs frais de surveillance et de controle nccessaires pour Fapplication dc 
la piescnte loi, en ce qiii concerne les primes h. la filature de la soie, sont a la 
charge des mtdresses Le montant en est recouvrd an moyen d’une retenue 
fixee a 1 fr 60 centimes eft’ectude sur le montant de chaqne liquidation de 
primes La sonmie ainsi retenue est versde au Tresor public au titre des 
“ produits divers du budget” 

Dans le cas oii, par suite de modifications au chifi're des crddits votds pour 
les jirimes la filature, la recette provenant de Tapplicatiou du taux de 1 fr 
50 centimes sera infcncure au montant des depenses de surveillance et de 
controle, un nouveau taux pourra etre fixe par dccret rendu'sur la proposition 
dll IMinistre des Finances et du Ministre du Commerce et de Flndiistrie. 


Article 11. 

La pr6sente loi est applicable a I’Alghie 

La jiriisente loi deliber^e et adoptde par le Senat et par la Chambre des 
deputes scia ex6cul6e comrae loi de I’Etat. 

Fait Ji Pans lc 11 ]um 1909 

A FAILLILRES 


Dicnt jioilatit iralciiKut (rtiflvnuistiahnn publitfuc poui Vap plica tiov, cn cc 
f/ui raudrnc Irs pi nnct, a la filaiine dc la soic, dr la loi du 11 juiu 1009, 
irlatirc am riiroinaacmrvt’i spcciava' a la send culture cl a la fdaturc de 
la :^o{r {Dinct du J3 scptcmbre 1000) 

Article 1 

Le- ]>i line-. .iIIoik'cs aiix fil.itcuis dc soie p,ir la loi du 11 inin 1910 sont 
liqindu's dans les tondilions deterinincc-. ci-dessons, jiroportionnellcmcnt an 
nonibie dlume- de tia\ail accompli par les bassincs ct ji.ir les services de 
!i<)UeU'-o> dll raUacbcuscs 


AiTticlr 2 

n'-er^d (K* 1 iqq^ln at ion dcs inn\nna fixiL jiar Fail ielc 4 »le la loi du 
11 itisK inon, il t ‘-t .illom' au filateur pour ebaque beiiie de fonctiormernent 
d’tno li 1 -ine — 

u tr 13 i ; 1 t.our une be -me a pin- do troi^ Ixuils, 
o :r !‘i ri i >r b {--U'O anc--/»!re prirnt'e 
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7 - ^ b^sme meme a une bout pour filature de cocons doubles 

Est compte couune une bout pour Tapplication du present r^glement, Tassem- 
blage des baves de cocons rdunies dans la premiere filiere plac^e imm^diate- 
ment au-dessus de la bassine 

II est, en outre, alloud au filateur 0 fr 13333 par cbaque beure de 
fonctionnement d’un service de noueuses ou rattacbeuses Quelque soit le 
nonibre des services de noueuses le montant des primes trimestriellement 
allou^es pour le travail de ces services ne peut ddpasser le sixibme du montant 
des primes alloiides, pendant la meme pdriode, pour le travail des bassines 
fileuses b plus de cinq bouts 

' A rtide 3 

Pour oiivTir le droit a la prime, cbaque bassine fileuse droit etre men^e 
par une ouvriere speciale Quelque soit le nombre des bassines accessoires 
servant h la preparation du travail des bassines fileuses b plus de trois bouts, 
le montant des primes trimestriellement aUoudes pour le travail de ces bassines 
ne peut depasser le tiers du montant des primes allouees, pendant la meme 
pdriode, pour le travail des bassines fileuses b moms de six bouts ou la moitie 
du montant des primes allonges pour le travail des bassines fileuses b plus de 
cinq bouts 

Pour oiivrir le droit b la prime, cbaque bassine accessoire doit etre men^e 
par une ouvriere speciale 

Toutefois, lorsqiie les bassines accessoires sont mues m&aniquement, le 
nombre des ouvribres qui les mbnent peut etre seulement du quart du nombre 
des bassines accessoires 


Article 4 

Ne sont considdr^es comme bassines b plus de trois bouts, donnant droit 
a la prime, qiie les bassines cbaufiees b la vapeur et dont les guindres sont 
actioiinds par im moteur m^canique 

Article 5 

Les filateurs conservent I’intdgralitd de leurs droits b la prime pour les 
bassines en 4tat de filer b plus de trois bouts, alors meme que ces bassines ne 
fileraient qu’b deux bouts ou b trois bouts, pourvu que les soies fil^es b deux 
bouts p^sent 1 gramme au minimum par 450 metres de longueur (fils gros dits 
du titre 20 et au-dessus), et que les soies fil6es b trois bouts pdsent au moms 85 
centigrammes par 450 metres de longueur (fils gros dits du titre 17 et au- 
dessus) 

Ils conservent dgalement I’mtdgralitd de leurs droits b la prime pour les 
bassines en dtat de filer b plus de cinq bouts, alors meme que ces bassines ne 
fileraient qu’b cinq ou quatre bouts, pourvu que les soies filees p6sent au moms 
65 centigrammes par 450 metres de longueur (fils dits du titre 13 et au-dessus). 

Article 6 

L’admmistration remettra b cbaque filateur imposable comme tel b la 
contribution des patentee, et qui lui en fera la demande sur papier timbre, un 
registre nommatif trimestriel b soucbe pour Jes declarations ]ournalieres, un 
bvre de filature et un registre dit de controle a feuilles numerotees 

Les modeles de ces livres et registres sont fix^s par arrete du Mmistre du 

commerce , • . i 

Les filateurs 3 omdront a leur demande les indications suivantes sur leur 

outiUage et sur I’organisation du travail 

1 Nombre des bassines fileuses b plus de trois bouts et a moms de six 

bouts , 

2 Nombre des bassines fileuses b plus de cinq bouts , 

3 Nombre des bassines accessoires en spdcifiant si les operations 

effectuent b la main ou mdcaniquement , 
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4 Nombre des services de noiieiises on rattacbeiises; 

5 Nombre des bassines meme a im bout pour filatures de cocons doubles. 

Article 7. 

Pour Tapplication du pr&ent reglement la journ^e de travail est divis^e 
en pdnod^ ou seances tine afficbe apposee en un endroit apparent de 
I’usine indique 1 heure du commencement et la duree de chacune de ces p^riodes 
Une copie de cette afficbe est adressee a I’lnspeoteur divisionnaire du travail 
et ail directeur des contributions indirectes de la circonscription, qui devront 
etre informes vingt-quatre beures a I’avance de toutes les modifications 
apportees b cette division de la journ^e de travail 


Article 8 

Dans la premiere demi-beure de Toiiverture rbglementaire de cbacime des 
p^no^ies de travail le filateur ou son repr^sentant inscrit sur la soucbe de la 
partie du registre de declarations afierente a cette penode et dans les Wanes 
manages b cet eft’et — 

1 La date du 3 our, 

2 Lffieure d’ouverture de ebaque s^nce de travail et celle de sa cloture, 

3 Le nombre d’beures de travail efi’ectif , 

4 Le nombre des bassines fileuses en activity le nombre des bassmes 

mues m^caniquement et le nombre des services de noueuses ou 
rattacbeuses en activity, 

5 Le titre fiffi par des bassines filant b deux, trois, quatre ou cmq bouts 

dans le cas pr^vu par Tarticle 5 

, Le nombre des bassines mises en oeuvre et celui des services de noueuses 
ou rattacbeuses sont inscrits en toutes lettres 

Cette declaration est sign^e et ne doit contenir ni rature ni surebarge. - 
Elle est reproduite sur le volant suivant les dispositions prescrites par 
arrete du ministre du commerce 

Une demi-beure apres Touverture de ebaque stance, le volant s^pare de 
la soucbe doit etre depose dans une boite plac^e b rentr6e de Tus'lne et sceliee 
au mur 

Cette boite dont le modele est fix6 par TAdministration, est ferm^ par 
deux serrures » i 

La clef de Tune de ces serrures reste entre les mams de Tindustriel La 
clef de I’autre serrure est confine b un agent de Tadrainistration 


Article 9. 

En cas de cbomage accidentel de I’usine pendant un jour ou ime fraction 
de ■joum^e, la mention “ cbomage pour la s&ince ” ou “ pour la journ^e ” doit 
etre inscrite au plus tard a Tbeure r^srlementaire sur la soucbe et le volant de 
ebaque declaration ordinaire. Le volant est depose dans la boite 

En cas de cbomage prolongde de I’usine, le filateur peut s’affrancbir de 
I’obligation de signer ebaque jour pour les declarations de cbomage en 
renvovantle registre au rainistere du commerce 


Article 10. 

Si par suite d’une circonstance fortuite, une ou plusieurs ouvrieres 
qiiittcnt I’lisino 'nendant une periode reglementaire de travail sans etre 
rcmplacees par d’autres ouvrieres la premiere declaration est rectifiee par 
I’in^cription immediate sur le registre, dans la colonne des observations, de 



riieure dii depart des ouvnkes et de leur nom, aiusi que du nombre et de la 
nature des bassmes'qui viendraient k etre raises amsi en ehoraage 

Un bulletin de correction est, en raerae temps, depose dans la boite ^ 


Article 11 

Les filateurs possddant plusieurs usines doivent, pour cbacune de ces 
usines, tenir un livre de filature et un registre de controle 


Article 12 

Le livre de filature indique I’organisation et le d6veloppement du tra\ail 
dans I’lisme 

A cet eft’et, le filateur lueutionne en tete du livre triniestriel et par chaque 
atelier — 

1 Le num^ro de ebaque bassine fileuse, en indiquant le nombre des 

bouts qu’elle est en 6tat de filer , 

2 Le num4ro de ebaque bassine accessoire, en specifiant si elle est mue 

a la main oii ni^caniquement et en indiquant les num^ros des 
bassmes qu’elle dessert, 

3 Le num^ro de ebaque service de noucuses en indiquant les num^ros 

des bassmes qu’il dessert 

En outre, le filateur mscrit jour par jour sur le livre — 

1 Les noms des ouvribres concourant directement k la production de 

la sole par categorie (fileuses k, moms de six bouts, fileuses k 
plus de cmq bouts, batteuses, noueuses ou rattacheuses et leurs 
rempla^antes) et les num^ros des bassmes auxquelles elles sont 
affect^es , 

* \ 

2 Le nombre d’beures de fonctionnement de ebaque bassme et de 

ebaque service, 

3 Les pesdes de soie qui auraient 6t6 successivement"nffectu6es par 

bassme k ebaque tomb^e de gumdre en indiquant le titre de la 
soie fil^e 

A la fin de ebaque semame, ces cbiffres partiels sont totalises de manibre 
k prfeenter — 

1 Le total des beures de fonctionnement de ebaque bassme ou service, 

et le nombre total des beures de fonctionnement dans ebaque 
categorie , 

2 Le total des pes^es successives de soie et le total g6neral de la soie 

produite pendant la semame 

Les colonnes d’beures de travail et de pes4es des soies ne doivent contenir 
aucun blanc Le filateur doit done, soit inscnre k cbacune des colonnes un 
cbiffres d’beures ou un poids de soie, soit y tracer une croix epaisse s opposant 
^ toute inscription ult^rieure 

A la fin du trimestre, les cbiffres des beures de fonctionnement des 
bassmes ou des services par catdgorie et des pesdes de soie de ebaque semame 
sont totalises 

Les flottes de soie correspondant b la dermbre pesee mscrite sur le livre 
de filature doivent etre conservdes avec le numdro de I’ouvndre dans le magasm 
de la filature a la disposition des agents de 1’ Administration jusqu a la pesde 
suivante, sans que toutefois ce ddlai puisse exedder vmgt beures, b partir de 
la fin de la journde, non compris 1^ dimancbes et jours fdrids 

Ces agents peuvent faire proedder en leur presence, par le personnel de 
I’usme, au pesage des flottes de la dernidre pesde pour s’assurer que leur poids 
correspond a celui qui est inscnt dans la colonne des pesdes Tls pement 

2f2 




^galement, en cas de prdsomption d'erreur importante, se faire reprdsenter 
la soie en magasin et faire proceder au pesage de cette soie en lenr presence 
par le personnel de Fusme 

Un extrait certifi^ conforme du livre de filature, indiquant pour chaque 
semalneda liste nominative de toutes les ouvriferes, la nature de leur emploi 
et le nombre d’heures de travail effectud par chacune d’elles, restera, pendant 
la semaine suivante et h partir du mercredi matin au plus tard, afficnd dans 
une partie bien en vue del’atelier 


Article 13 

\ 

Le registre de controle mdique la situation de Fusine au point de vue des 
entrdes et des sorties des marcbandises 

Sur la premibre feuille de ce registre, le filateur inscr^t le poids net 
du , stock des cocons et des soies existant dans le magasin de la filature au 
premier jour du trimestre 

Sont successivement inscrites b, leurs dates dans chacune des colonnes du 
registre rdservdes b, cet eft'et — 

1 Les entrdes ou sorties de cocons frais ou secs d’origine frangaise et 

de cocons secs d’origine dtrangbre, 

2 Les sorties de soie filde 

En ca’s d’envoi de cocons dtrangers ddjfi pns en charge par une filature 
k une autre filature, Fentrde doit etre portde dans la colonne rdsen'de aux 
cocons dtrangers, mais en indiquant comme observation qu’ils ont dtd antd- 
rieurement nationalisds Le registre mentionne dgalement (1) dans la filature 
qui re 90 it les cocons, le nom et le lieu de la filature qui les envoie et, s’ll est 
possible, la date et le numdro de Facquit-k-caution en vertu duquel ils ont dtd 
autorisds b, circuler en France, (2) dans la filature qui les envoie, le nom et le 
lieu de la filature a laquelle ils sont destmds 

Dans les usmes comprenant b, la fois des ateliers de filature et des ateliers 
de moulinage, les soies fildes entrdes au moulinage doivent etre inscrites comme 
sorties de la Mature ^ leur d’entrde dans Fatelier de moulinage 

A la fin de chaque semaine, le filateur relbve, en outre, dans les colonnes 
rdservdes -a cet efiet le poids net des cocons filds et le poids de la soie obtenue 
pendant la semaine Si le filateur exploite k la fois des bassines servant ^ 
la filature des cocons simples et des bassines servant k la filature des cocons 
- doubles, le poids de la soie provenant de la filature des cocons simples et le. 
poids de la soie provenant de la filature des cocons doubles sont inscrits dans 
deux colonnes distinctes. 

' A la fin du trimestre, le filateur fait ressortir sur le registre de controle 
la quantitd de soie fran^aise et dtrangdre filde pendant le trimestre 

L’application des maxima fixds par Farticle 4 de la loi du 11 juin 1909 
sera faite sdpardment a ces deux catdgories de soie 

A la fin du trimestre, le filateur inscrit le stock des cocons et des soies en 
magasin et clot le registre de controle par la mention suivante “ Certifid en - 
contormitd des dentures qui sont dnonedes au livre-journal, rdserves dtant 
faite, en ce qui concerne les soies, de la toldrance d’un dcart de poids de 5 p 
100 correspondant, soit a la perte en condition, soit au ddchet de moulinage 


Article 14 

Les agents chargds d’assurer Fexdcution des dispositions de la loi du 
11 juin 1909 et du prdsent rbglement, relatives aux primes k la filature, sont 
ddsignds par le mmistre du commerce et de Findustrie et choisis parmi les, 
agents de FAdministration des douanes et des contributions indirectes, les 
inspecteurs du travail et les verificateurs des poids et mesures Ces agents 
ont le droit d’entrer k toute heure de la joumde dans les filatures de soie 
ayant rbclamb le bbnbfice des primes et dans les locaux annexes servant de 
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magasin pour les cocons et les soies fil^es Ils peuvent exiger la communica- 
tion sur place des livres de journde et de paye de I’etablissement ainsi due des 
livres d achat des cocons, et de sortie des soies fil6es Ils peuvent ^^ralement 
preleyer des 6chantillons des titres fii4s dans les conditions de Tarticle 15 et 
taire 6tablir les titres par le personnel de Tusine 

Article 15 

A chacune de leurs visites, les agents de TAdministration s’assui’ent de 
I’observation des prescriptions du rbglement, '(^erifient Texactitude des 
diverses declarations iraposdes au filateur et apposent leur signature sur le 
registre de declarations, sui le livre de filature et sur le registre dit “ de 
controle 

S’lls constatent une irregularite, ils en lendent conipte dans un rapport 
qui est transmis par la voie hierarchique au ministre du commerce et au 
imnistre des finances S’lls constatent une fraude ou tentative de fraude, ils 
dressent un procbs-verbal qui est transmis au parquet 

Un agent de rAdministration est specialement charge pour chaque usme, 
de garder la clef de Tune des serrures de la boite pi6vue a I’article 8 

A chacune de ces visites, cet agent oeuvre la boite en presence du filateur 
ou de son fondd de pouvoir, il en retiie tons les volants qui y ont et6 d6pos^ 
depuis sa dernibre visite 

Aprbs avoir classd ces bulletins par date, il les compaie la souche du 
registre et, sfil constate la conformite des dentures et du nombre, il dbnne au 
filateur ddcharge des volants dans la colonne d’observations de la souche 
portant la date de sa visite 

En cas de divergence du volant avec la souche ou de manquants, Tagent 
mentionne les irrdgulantds sur chacune des souches qu’eUes concernent et en 
fait I’objet d’un rapport ou d’un procbs-verbal 

Les volants, rdunis^en liasse et accompagnds d’un boi dereau qui mentionne 
leur nombre, sont envo 3 '’ds sous plis recommandd au mimstbre du commerce 

Le registre des ddclarations journalibres n’est envoyd par la filateur au 
ministbre du commerce qu’apres que I’agent de rAdministration a vdrifid et 
extrait de la boite tons les volants aflerents au trimestre dcould 

A 1 tide 16 

Les primes la filature sont liquiddes par trimestre Les filateurs 
adressent directement, plis recommandd, au ministre du commerce et de 
I’lndustrie, les pibces constatant le droit ^ la prime, savoir — 

1 Un bulletin tnmestnel recapitulatif faisant ressortir le total des 

primes rdclamdes pour chaque esphce de bassine et pour chaque 
service de noueuses ou rattacheuses, calculees conformdment aux 
prescriptions de I’article 4, et le poids de la soie filee dans I’usine 
avec I’lndication du poids de la soie provenant de la filature des 
cocons doubles Le ^ateur conserve comme titre la souche de ce 
bulletin , 

2 Un extrait du role des patentes pour I’annde courante, et, en cas de 

mise en activitd, eri cours d’annde, de nouveUes bassines, soit 
I’extrait du role supplemen taire des, patentes, soit au moms un 
certificat du service des contributions directes, constatant que 
la declaration en a, 6t6 faite en temps utile, 

^ 3 Le registre des declarations journaliferes, 

4 Le livre de filature, 

5 Le registre dit de controle 

Ces trois registres doivent avoir conserve le nombre exact de feuilles 
nuniSrotSes qu’ils contenaient lors de leur remise par 1 Administration En 
cas de non-representation, meme d’une seule de ces feuilles il n est pas 
procede h. la liquidation 
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Ces pieces sont v4rifiees par le service competent qui propose au ministre 
Tapprobation des etats collectifs de d^pense 

Dans les cas pr^vus par les articles 7, S I et 8 de la loi du 11 juin 1909, 
le ministre ne prend pas de decision definitive qu’aprbs avis de la Commission 
de controle. 

TJn extrait de I’^tat des d^penses apprquvees est transmis an pr^fet du 
departement avec les pieces comptables 

Le Ministre du commerce et de Tindustrie adresse en meme temps h 
chaque pr^fet une ordonnance de delegation en vertu de laquelle des mandats 
sont deiivree individuellement ^ chacun des filateurs. 


Article 17 

La Commission de controle instituee par I’article 6 de la loi est nommee 
par arrete du Ministre dn commerce et de I’lndustrie et composes suit 


Memhres de droit 

Le Directeur General des Douanes ou son d^iegue 

Le Directeur General des Contributions indirectes ou son deiegue 

Le directeur des affaires commerciales et industrielles au Ministfere du 
Commerce et de I’lndustne ou son deiegue ^ 

Le directeur dans les attributions duquel rentre le service de la compt- 
abilite du Ministre du commerce et de I’lndustrie ou son deiegue 


Memhres nommSs 

Deux membres de Conseil d’Etat, dent un conseiller d’Etat president de la 
Commission , 

Un inspecteur des finances 
Un inspecteur du travail 

Cinq fiJateurs de soie ou anciens filateurs et cinq suppieants 
Deux auditeurs au Conseil d’Etat sont adjomts h la Commission comme 
rapporteurs 

Un secretaire et un secretaire ajoint sont cboisie parmi les chefs et sous- 
chefs de bureau du Mmistbre du commerce et de I’mdustrie 

Les membres ne faisant pas partie de droit de la Commission sont 
nommes pour trois ans et peuvent etre renommes 

La Commission se reunit tons les trois mois sur la convocation du Ministre 
du commerce Sur le rapport qui lui est presente par les secretaires et les 
rapporteurs, elle donne son avis sur la liquidation des primes reclamees par 
les filateurs, ainsi que sur les cas litigieux qui lui sont signaies par I’Ad- 
mmistration 


Article 18. 

Les cocons etrangers susoeptibles d’etre files sont admis en entrepfit 
fictif dans les ports ou cet entrepot est autorise, moyennant une soumission 
cautionnee d’en representer les poids nets en memes quantites et qualites, 
sous les memes marques- et numeros, h. toute requisition, ou -de payer une 
somme de 50 centimes par kilogramme manquant. 

U sera toutefois admis un dechet de 10 p 100, tant pour defaut de 
siccite lors des pesees que pour preibvement d’ecnantillons 

Les cocons ne pourront etre changes de magasm sans une declaration 
prealable et un permis special de la douane 

Us ne pourront sortir de I’entrepot pour I’lnterieur que sous le couvert 
d’un acquit-h-caution portant engagement de rapporter dans un deiai de trois 
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mois lo ccrlificnt omanant soifc du service des Douanes, soit de celui des con- 
tributions indirccles on divcrses constatant, soit la prise en charge dans une 
filature, soit la reexportation, on de payer une somme de-50 centimes par 
kilogramme non apurd 

Le dclai fix6 iiour la d^charge de I’acquit-h-caiition peut etre sur la 
deinande inotnde du soumissiomiaire, pixilongd d’une durde qui ne peut 
exceder (rois mois par decision dn Ministre des finances, sur avis conforme 
dll hriiiistre dn commerce. 

Dans les mIIcs on I’entrcpot fictif n’est pas autonsd, les cocons pourront 
etre placds on cntrciiot reel aux frais des destinataires lusqu’^ la levde des 
acqnits-h-cantion applicables a leur transport en filature ou k leur 
rdcxportation 

Dans Ic cas d’cinoi au filature racquit-h.-caution est dechargd sur le vu 
dn certificat de jinse en charge du filateur ou de son fondd de pouvoirs, 
dfiment autorisc par le service des Douanes ou des contributions indirectes 

Dans le cas de rdexportation I’acquit-h-caution est ddchargd sur le vu du 
certificat dn bureau de douane de sortie 

Apies decharge de I’acquit-h-caution constant la prise en charge dans 
line filaliirc il en est einoyd im double au Ministre du commerce en vue de la 
liquidation des piimes dues au filateur qui les a pns en charge 

L’cntice ct le transport des dchantillons de cocons d’un poids de 4 kilo- 
grahimcs et au-dcssous ne sont soumis h. aucune formality 

Article 19 

Le present dderet est applicable h I’Algdrie 

Article 20 

Le l^Iiuistic dn commerce et de I’lndustrie et le Ministre des finances sout 
charges, chaenn en ce qni lo concerne, de I’exdcution du prdsent dderet, qui 
sera publid au Journal OfiTiciel et lusdrd au Bulletin des Lois 

Fait a Rambonillet, le 23 septembre 1909 


A FAILLIilRES. 
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